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Condense Your Freights 


We are having very loud complaints 
from some sections of the corn belt 
about the shortage of grass. The 
wheat and oats have for the most part 
gone to market; but the elevators are 
full of corn. There is no room for 
more in many sections. The owners 
are crying for cars; the railroads are 
not able to furnish them. The mov- 
ing season will be here in a short 
time. Tenants will be moving from 
one farm to another, or from one sec- 
tion to another. They will want mon- 
ey tO pay expenses and to pay cash 
rent, and they must dispose of their 
corn. 

We do not wonder at this complaint 
from sections given over largely to the 
growing of grain, nor do we see any 
remedy for it in the near future. So 
long as farmers are determined to put 
the greatest possible amount of their 
land into grains, to be sold in the 
crude state, this congestion must con- 
tinue. Good roads will not help per- 
manently, although bad roads do lay 
an embargo on the movement of grain. 
The point of congestion is at the sta- 
tion, and the reason for it is that the 
railroads can not furnish cars, or at 
least do not, to move the bulk of the 
corn crop in three months. 

The farmer, however, can provide 
the remedy. There is no good reason 
why he should market so much of his 
grain as grain. Some must be market- 
ed as grain, of course, or the grain 
consuming world would be in a bad 
way; but there is no sound reason 
why so much of it should be marketed 
in a crude form as it is now. Will 
someone be kind enough to tell us 
where in the whole world, in all his- 
tory, any country ever became rich 
from selling all its grain as grain, as 
Taw material for somebody else to 
manufacture and sell back to it in the 
manufactured state? 

It is in the power of farmers—and 
we are speaking now not of the indi- 
vidual, but of farmers as a class—to 
condense their freight and provide 
themselves with packages with which 
to condense it. Every steer ought to 
carry a hundred bushels of corn to 
market. We don’t mean that it should 
take that to fatten him. What we 
mean is that he should consume dur- 
ing his lifetime of thirty months, at 
least one hundred bushels of corn, and, 
in addition to this, the product of two 
or three acres of grass. 

Ninety per cent of the corn of the 
corn belt should never leave the farm. 
The railroads can take care of ten to 
fifteen per cent, but they can not take 
care of one hundred per cent nor of 
eighty per cent. If they did do it for 
a year or two, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time when their cars would be 
standing idle. For this custom cf ship- 





ping the entire corn crop to market by 
rail involves inevitably the shipping 
out of soil fertility; and this in time 
will bring the grain crop down to a 
point where farmers can very easily 
handle it. In other words, this system 
would cure itself by and bye; but it 
will mean great depreciation in the 
value of the land, and poverty to the 
man who tills it. 


There never was a time when we 
should give more attention to condens- 
ing freights than just now; for we 
can not go on always with our pres- 
ent methods. That land was never 
created that will stand the continuous 
production of grain crops. It may 
last ten, fifteen or twenty years, per- 
haps longer; but there is a limit to it. 
We may try to deceive ourselves. We 
may believe that our soils are inex- 
haustible, and that we can go on grow- 
ing corn to sell to somebody else to 
feed at a profit; but every man who 
knows history, every man who has 
given observation to what is going on 
around him, knows that it is not so. 


In fact, our permanent prosperity 
depends on our condensing freights. 
We can put four or five carloads of 
corn into a carload of cattle or hogs, 
or can put twenty carloads of corn and 
grass and hay into a carload of butter, 
and in doing so maintain the fertility 
of our soil, and thus be able to supply 
till time shall be no more the legiti- 
mate wants of mankind. We can not 
do it as we are doing it now. The high 
price of meats should impel us to con- 
dense freights, not orfly to save our- 
selves from much trouble and vexa- 
tion, but to maintain the fertility of 
our soil, to give employment the year 
around, and to place the business of 
the country on a permanent founda- 
tion. 


Probably all this talk of ours, which 
we have been repeating in substance 
for a quarter of a century, will be in 
vain. Landlords who want to get all 
they can out of the land will grow 
grain, and “Let posterity look out 
for itself.” They will be unwilling to 
provide the buildings and equipment 
necessary to enable the tenant to take 
care of stock. Speculators will de- 
mand grain because for the last few 
years it has paid. Men who own lands 
as an investment will fotlow the same 
policy. Tenants who do not know 
anything about live stock growing, but 
who are expert grain raisers, will want 
to continue in the line of business to 
which they are accustomed. Landlord 
and tenant together form a partner- 
ship for the purpose of robbing the 
land, and divide the proceeds; but the 
result is as certain as the coming of 
the years. 

If half the land that is now in corn 
were put in grass, we would in eight 
or ten years grow quite as much corn 
as we grow now, by reason of the in- 
creased fertility of the soil. Shipping 
it in this condensed form, the rail- 
roads would be able to handle it, and 
we would all be much happier and 
better men and women than we are 
now, and much better off, because we 
would have employment all the year 
around, we would have a more satis- 
factory and comfortable home life, and 
the corn belt would be a much better 
looking country. 

The relief from the present annoy- 
ances and vexations of which we com- 
plain to the state railroad commis- 
sions and the interstate ocmmerce 
court lies in our own hands; simply 
condensing freights, and by doing so 
maintaining the fertility of the soil, 
and, what is better still, maintaining 
the prices. We do not know of any 
other way in which it can be done. It 
is foolish for us to dream that our 
lands are going to be worth three, four 
or five hundred dollars an acre, as 
many do. Lands in the corn belt are 
now far higher, taking into account 
roads, distance from markets, etc., 
than they are in the east; and even 
in much of England; and rents will 
soon be as high as they are there. 

The English farmer is maintaining 
the fertility of his soil by good farm- 
ing, by keeping a large per cent of it 
in grass, and by growing live stock. 
We are wasting the fertility of our 
soil by shipping grains in the crude 
state to the great cities of the east and 
to foreign countries. There is a limit 
to this kind of business. In things ag- 
ricultural as well as things intellec- 
tual and spiritual: “Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

If we want to maintain the fertility 
of our soil, if we want to maintain 
the price of our land, if we want to 





build up a civilization worth while, if 
We want to be men that fit the mag- 
nificent soil that we own or till, we 
must learn how to @ondense freights 
and grow packages in which to con- 
dense them. Heretofore we have been 
buying packages from the great na- 
tional pastures on the plains; but that 
supply of packages is running short, 
and we shall have to raise our own— 
our own hogs, our own sheep, our own 
cattle—and in doing so we shall be 
able to condense our freights and to 
hand down to our children and grand- 
children land that they will be glad 
to own. 


Please Read Carefully 


There is probably no other agricul- 
tural paper in the world which gives 
as much time and care to answering 
inquiries and furnishing specific infor- 
mation as does Wallaces’ Farmer. We 
trust no one will infer from what is 
now said that we wish to discourage 
these requests for information. On 
the contrary, we welcome them, and 
gladly place the services of our edito- 
rial staff and our unusually complete 
equipment at the command of any sub- 
scriber who asks for information on 
a subject connected with agriculture 
in its broadest sense. 

We could, however, render even 
more efficient service if less of our 
time were consumed each day in an- 
swering queries which have already 
been completely answered—perhaps 
within two weeks or a month. Such 
queries show that our friends are not 
reading the paper as carefully as they 
should. It is not to be expected that 
every article in every issue will inter- 
est every reader, especially at this 
season, when we run from forty to 
sixty pages. But it will pay every 
subscriber to go through each issue 
carefully the week it arrives, and make 
note of such articles as deal with mat- 
ters in which he is directly interested 
—or likely to be within a short time. 
If this practice should be generally 
followed, our readers would be better 
served, and with less waste effort. 

While on this subject, we once more 
call attention to the binder made espe- 
cially for Wallaces’ Farmer. Each 
issue can be placed in this binder soon 
after it arrives, and will be safely pre- 
served for ready reference at any time 
in the future, thus very greatly in- 
creasing the value of the paper to the 
subscriber. At the end of the year, 
the volume can be removed and the 
binder used for the following year. 

he year’s index, which is sent free 

request, can be attached to the vol- 
ume, and the reader will then have an 
encyclopedia of agriculture which can 
not be purchased elsewhere at any 
price. This binder sells for $1, post- 
paid. It may be obtained free for a 
club of four subscribers at the club 
rate of seventy-five cents per year. 


The Mexican Trouble 


Mexico is again in the throes of an 
internal struggle. Colonel Felix Diaz, 
a relative of the ex-president, has in- 
augurated a formidable revolt against 
Madero, the revolutionist who suc- 
ceeded Porfirio Diaz as president. Last 
week witnessed a fierce struggle be- 
tween the two forces in the streets of 
the city of Mexico, in the course of 
which many hundreds were killed and 
many of the best business blocks were 
greatly damaged by artillery fire. Pres- 
ident Taft has ordered several war 
ships to the Mexican coast, to protect 
Americans and their property, and it 
is expected that our troops will once 
more be sent to the border. After a 
cabinet meeting last week, it was an- 
nounced that our troops would not be 
sent into Mexican territory except as 
a last resort. 

There is no general desire in the 
United States that we mix in Mexican 
troubles. In fact, many thousands 
voted against Mr. Roosevelt for no 
other reason than that they feared he 
would, as president, embroil us in a 
Mexican war. Careful observers be- 
lieve, however, that sooner or later we 
will be compelled to take a hand, and 
that once we are in, we will not stop 
until we control from the Texas line 
to the Panama canal. The large 
amount of United States capital in- 
vested in Mexico is no doubt in some 
considerable measure responsible for 
the constant insurrection in Mexico. It 
does not seem possible that the revo- 











— 
lutionary movement could contin je for. 
midable for any length of time were it 
not secretly fed by men who haye 
large financial interests to Serve, 
Whether President Wilson will be abje 
to keep us out of trouble remaing to 
be seen. . 


Experiments With New 
Grasses 


Every now and then we receive let. 
ters from correspondents, giving us 
mixtures of grass seeds that are rep. 
ommended by different seed stores 
These usually contain two or three 
varieties which, while excellent in 
themselves, and admirably adapted to 
certain locations and to certain farm. 
ing conditions, are not advisable in the 
corn belt except purely as an experi. 
ment. Among these are orchard grass, 
rye grass, meadow fescue, English blue 
grass, white and crimson clover, and 
some others. If the farmer has some 
land well protected by timber belts, 
it might be well for him to experiment 
with these grasses; but, speaking gen- 
erally, north of latitude 32:30 these 
grasses, with the exception of white 
clover, are experiments when used un- 
der ordinary farm management. 

In about latitude 40, on land that 
once had timber, orchard grass does 
nicely; but it should always be sown 
with red clover and used as a hay crop 
and for aftermath. English rye grass 
is an excellent grass, in sections that 
have plenty of moisture and a mild 
winter, but we would not risk it in the 
ordinary farm rotation in the open 
prairies north of latitude 40. Crimson 
clover is an excellent clover for sandy 
lands on the Atlantic coast and in the 
south. It is an annual. It may be 
sown to great advantage on land that 
has produced some early crop, such as 
sweet corn; and for plowing under to 
secure nitrogen it is better than any 
other purpose. When the other clovers 
are high and crimson clover cheap, it 
may be sown in the corn field at the 
last plowing, for the purpose of plow- 
ing it under the next spring and put- 
ting the land in corn again. It does 
not stand the winters in the latitude 
of central Iowa. It makes its growth in 
the fall, and if it survives, in early 
spring. 

‘White clover is an excellent grass as 
a consort of blue grass, but in glaciat- 
ed sections it is hardly worth while to 
sow it, as it will come in anyhow, and 
often where it is not wanted. It isa 
bad thing to have it in the timothy or 
clover meadow, and a good thing to 
have it in blue grass; but it is not 
worth while to buy the seed and sow 
it, except in sections where there is no 
white clover growing, in whith case a 
bushel to the acre is ample seeding. 

Sweet clover is another of the le- 
gumes with which our people are like- 
ly to make mistakes. It is regarded 
as a weed by many farmers, and it is 
a weed when out of place or where no 
use can be made of it. Its cultivation 
is as yet in the experimental stage in 
the best lands of the corn belt, where 
they can raise the other clovers suc- 
cessfully; but there is a large place 
for it on wornout lands. We do not 
know of anything that will restore 
wornout land better than sweet clover. 
It can be grown on any land that has 
been inoculated, and the best way to 
inoculate is by sowing some dirt from 
some place where it grows as a weed. 
It can be sown thick and used 48 
pasture as well as for a soil renovator. 

We have in most of our territory 
grasses that have passed the stage of 
experimentation, such as the two larg- 
er clovers and alsike, alfalfa, timothy, 
and blue grass. So long as these serve 
the purpose, we would not put big mon- 
ey in anything that has not passed the 
experimental stage. 


Changing Your Address 


At this season, many farmers move 
to a new location. The simplest way 
to have your newspapers changed to 
your new address is to tell your post- 
master to notify the publishers. He 
has blanks for this purpose, and there 
is no charge for postage. If you pre 
fer to order the change yourself, sim 
ply write the publisher as follows: 

“I have been receiving your paper 
at postoffice. Please change 
my new address, which is ¥ 

You should notify the weekly papers 
about a week or ten days ahead of time 
to be sure you miss no copies. 
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Government Loans on Farms 


Representative Bathrick, of Ohio, in- 
troduced the bill in the lower house of 
congress which provides for a bureau 
to institute a system of loaning money 


to farmers on agricultural land, A. 


commissioner is to be appointed for a 
term of four years at a salary of $6,000 
per year, who shall have charge of the 
pureau. He is authorized to appoint 
one assistant commissioner, and other 
employes, and to incur other expenses 
necessary to the organization and 
maintenance of the bureau. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to 
prescribe a form of procedure and reg- 
ulations for the conduct of the bureau, 
to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States in whatever sums are 
required to make the loans, and to pre- 
pare and issue bonds bearing not to 
exceed 4 per cent interest, payable 
annually. When an application for a 
loan is made, a commissioner of the 
bureau is to ascertain the value of the 
land offered as security, and examine 
the title of the property, and if he is 
satisfied, he shall make written recom- 
mendation to the treasurer that the 
loan be made. When the treasurer re- 
ceives a properly drawn mortgage in 
favor of the United States, he shall 
make the loan, but not in excess of 60 
per cent of the value of the property. 
The rate of interest upon such loans 
shall not exceed 4% per cent. Bonds 
issued by the government, and mort- 
gages shall be free from taxes. In as- 
certaining the value of the property 
offered, two appraisers appointed by 
the commissioners shall state under 
oath the true market value of the prop- 
erty, and any misstatement of the fact 
affecting said value, tending to make 
it appear greater than it is, shall ren- 
der the interest and principal of said 
loan immediately due and payable. Any 
person who shall make representation 
affecting the value or title of any prop- 
erty with intent to defraud the govern- 
ment, by securing a loan of more than 
60 per cent of the value of the. proper- 
ty, shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000, and five years’ im- 
prisonment at:hard labor, or both. 

The bill does not seem to require 
that the owner of the farm upon which 
the loan is made shall be engaged in 
farming. If it should pass as origin- 
ally introduced, any owner of farm 
Jand could secure such a loan by com- 
plying with the provisions of the law. 
There is a question whether a measure 
of this kind would really serve the 
purpose for which it is drawn. At the 
present time, the man who most needs 
credit is the man who is actually farm- 
ing his land, and who does not have 
sufficient working capital. The only 
relief this bill would give him is a re- 
duction in the rate of interest. He can 
now secure a mortgage on his land to 
the amount: offered under this bill. 
While a reduction in the rate of in- 
terest would be helpful, yet that is not 
what is most needed at the present 
time. The need is for an extension of 
credit for men who have already mort- 
gaged their farms and are still. short 
of working capital, and especially for 
farmers who do not own farms. These 
are the people who most need help. 
We fear this bill would simply invite 
debt and speculation. 





Management of an Eighty- 
Acre Farm 


We have a very interesting letter 
from an Illinois subscriber, living in a 
section where there is no live stock 
worth mentioning, except the horses 
and milk cows for family use. He 
has in ten years earned eighty acres 
of jand, now worth $200 an acre, but 
Which cost him $137. He is wonder- 
ing whether he ought to confine him- 
self to this eighty acres, or go in debt 
for a quarter section more at $200 per 
acre. He asks us how he could man- 
age the eighty acres to the best ad- 
Vantage, in case he concludes to con- 
fine himself to that. 

We are not giving the reader our 
Private answer to this problem; but 
we would like the judgment of our 
eighty-acre farmers; for we believe 
the condition of this farmer is typical 
of many, and we suspect it will in the 
near future be typical of many more. 





Let us hear from our éighty-acre 
readers just how they would handle 
this farm; and probably as good a 
way as any would be to tell us how 
they manage their own, what rotation 
they would adopt, and what they 
would make the specialty: hogs, dairy 
cows, potatoes; and how they would 
arrange the farm. 

A great many people think that if 
the country was divided into eighty- 
acre farms, we would have a civiliza- 
tion much more nearly ideal than we 
have now. This we believe is true; 
but we can not expect men to adopt 
this system until they see how they 
can make a living out of eighty acres, 
support their families, and have some- 
thing ahead. 

What we want to know is how the 
eighty-acre farm should be managed 
in the corn country, in a fruit coun- 
try, in a country adapted to the 
growth of potatoes or vegetables, in a 
dairy country. We do not expect 
much uniformity in the answers, be- 
cause of the lack of uniformity in the 
conditions. There is now a chance 
for the eighty-acre farmer, who some- 
times feels that he is overlooked, to 
have a hearing. 


The Trend of Things 


Have you ever noticed how things 
seem to go one way ior a while, and 
then turn and go the other way? [If 
we have a series of wet seasons; that 
is, of seasons with more than normal 
rainfall, we are quite sure to have a 
series of dry seasons following, that 


is, of seasons with rainfall below the 
normal. 

There are times in our personal lives 
when things will come our way and 
we seem to have the wind behind us; 
and there are other times when they 
will go the other way and we can not 
hold them even with both hands. 
There have been a series of years in 
which farmers seemed to make money 
—and this will be followed by a series 
of years in which it is all they can do 
to hold their own, and some of them 
can’t do that. There will be a series 
of years when prices of grain and live 
stock will advance, and then another 
series of years, longer or shorter, in 
which they will as gradually decline. 
The normal movement seems -to be 
that of a pendulum, or of the waves of 
the sea. 





We had a long series of years. in 
which farm property was hard to. sell; 
but this long period of depression had 
also its waves of advance and decline. 
This has now been followed ‘by:-a se- 
ries of about fifteen years: in which 
the prices of land have been. steadily 
advancing. Some -of us imagine that 
it will always be so, and that no de- 
cline will follow. Don’t be too sure 
of that. There is a limit to advance 
at the present rate. For if lands should 


‘advance as they have been doing for 


the last fifteen years, the price would 
soon become so high that it would be 
unprofitable to own them, unless there 
should be a corresponding advance in 
the price of all-farm products. Other 
nations, and other states as well, have 
had just such advances. Whenever 
lands reach a point where they can 
not make some interest that will jus- 
tify their ownership, apart from sen- 
timent, the owners who are not farm- 
ers will be forced to accept prices that 
would result in a general decline. 
Whether the recent advance in the 
prices of land is due to the advanced 
price in farm products, or whether the 
prices of farm products are due to the 
advanced prices of land, is a question 
we will let others decide. Our present 
object is to point out that things seem 
to go one way for a while, and when 


they reach the limit they begin to go 


the other way, probably not so fast 
nor so far, but sooner or later they 
will go. The man who knew just 
where that limit was could save a for- 
tune, or if short selling in land was 
possiole, as it is as yet in stocks, he 
could make one. 





The same rule applies in govern- 
ment, in politics. Contemporaneous 
with this advance in land, we had an 
advance in land-grabbing and the grab- 
bing of coal mines, forests and water 
powers, and the control of these by 
great corporations, many of them with 
interlocking syndicates. In fart, the 
tendency of men for the last fifteen or 





twenty years, or since the general ad- 
vance in prices was clearly obvious, 
has been to grab all they could get. 

No legislation could stop it, for leg- 
islation always lags behind human ac- 
tivities. We have the interstate com- 
merce law, have had it for more than 
twenty-five years. Its aim was to put 
a heavy hand on men who tried to 
monopolize the earth. For years it 
was a dead letter. People complained, 
protested, rebelled, pointed out the 
iniquity of it and the evils that would 
surely follow; but the courts were 
deaf. 

At last things are beginning to go in 
the other direction. Even the majestic 
and all-powerful supreme court of the 
United States has been moved by the 
protests of the people. We are hav- 
ing a series of decisions now which 
ten years ago would have been regard- 
ed as leading to anarchy. The down- 
fall of the republic would have been 
predicted and bewailed by every man 
who is engaged in getting, by fair 
means or foul, more than his share. It 
has declared that the Standard Oil 
trust and the tobacco trust shall dis- 
band; but only half awake, kept its 
eyes closed when the circuit courts 
permitted the re-formation of these 
giant corporations. 

It has declared that the great Union 
Pacific merger was illegal; and that 
the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
should be separate and be in a man- 
ner compelled to compete. It has gone 
still farther. It has modified the ar- 
rangements of the coal trust to some 
extent. It has declared a corner in 
cotton illegal. It has even ‘affirmed 
the legality of a Chicago policé regu- 
lation that a pound of bread is sixteen 
ounces, or that sixteen times one is 
sixteen, 





There was a time when to criticize 


or call in question a verdict of the’ 


United States circuit court was re- 
garded as the beginning of anarchy. 
These judges, appointed mainly at the 
suggestion of great corporations, were 
clothed with more than kingly dignity. 
The people made protests. One cir- 
cuit judge has resigned rather than 
face impeachment. Another has been 
impeached, and successfully. His only 
excuse is that he did not mean any- 
thing wrong. Charges are being pre- 
ferred against two others. The whole 
court proce’ re, by which the people 
have been ’ -prived of justice, is be- 
ing revised. 





We have now reached the crest of 
monopoly. and the trend in parties 
and factions of parties is quite the 
other way., Party declarations . that 
ten. years ‘ago would ‘have been regard- 


ed as proclamations of anarchy are. 


now recognized as ‘wise and judicious. 


The insane and unsafe has become 


the: safe. and. sané. .This: same. spirit 
has extended through the individual 
states. It has reached a point where 
the people have been taken into the 
party in many states, and soon will be 
in all. — 





The church has had a part in the 
same movement. There were years 
and generations when the churches 
emphasized certain peculiar features 
of theology and of Chiistian living. 
There was a time when they regarded 
the saving of the individual soul as 
the all-important and about the only 
important thing. Then they made the 
Christian family the ideal of Christian 
civilization. Now they are turning to 
community service, social service. 





We see the same tendencies at work 
in education. For many years the 
great aim has been to give a higher 
education to a select few; and that 
continues; but it can not stand out 
against the tendencies of the age. The 
next great movement will be to give 
the maximum of education available 
and possible to the boy and girl in the 
country school; to stand our pyramid 
of education on the bottom or base, 
instead of on the apex. 





We see the same tendency in other 
countries: a movement to place the 
burden of taxation, which has hereto- 
fore rested on the poor and middle 
classes, upon the wealthy classes. 
Hence you have inheritance taxes, in- 
come taxes, and restrictions on great 
corporations, the taxing of the lands 
of the aristocracy in England for the 
benefit of the common people. 

This seems. to us now to be getting 
to be a pretty good world. Things 





that we have~ been preaching and 
pleading for and demanding tor a 
quarter of a century are beginning to 
be realized, enacted into law, shaping 
and molding public sentiment. It has 
been a long pull and a strong pull; but 
the beauty of it is that churches and 
governments and corporations all yield 
sooner or later to a sane and rational 
public sentiment. Things go one way 
for a while; but just as surely as the 
years come, they will after a while go 
the other way. If public sentiment 
sees that it has gone too far for public 
safety and welfare, it swings backward 
again. 


The Education That Fits 
for Life 


Theoretically, we are all agreed that 
the only real education is that which 
fits the child for the life it is to live. 
Generally we interpret life as “get- 
ting a living,” but there is a good deal 
more in education than fitting the 
child to get a living. “Is not life 
more than meat; and the body than 


raiment?” 

There are two things involved in 
education. One is the drawing out or 
developing, the perfecting of the work- 
ings of that piece of machinery in us 
that we call the mind; so training it 
that it can think clearly and cogently 
and accurately. The other is the con- 
necting of the thinkings of the edu- 
cated person with his actual business 
in life, so that he can make the work 
of his hands not merely profitable but 
pleasurable. 

Educators are prone to insist on the 
first kind of education as the only real 
education. Now, we can not well 
overestimate the importance of that 
development of the mind that will en- 
able a man to use his brain to the 
best advantage; but the theory that 
when a man is thus educated he is 
competent to deal with any problem 
of life that may come up lacks a good 
deal of working out in practice. There 
are plenty of men who can solve ac- 
curately almost any problem that may 
come up, speak in’ several languages, 
are familiar with a half dozen sciences 
—and yet are not able to turn these 
to any practical account in dealing 
with the problems of life. Educators 
are further very much inclined to the 
belief that the training of the mind 
which they call culture-.can be best 
obtained by the study of higher math- 
ematics, metaphysics, languages, ‘etc. 
They. forget that there is a vast 
amount of training or culture to ‘be 
secured by studying things that have 
a very. practical bearing on the prob- 
lems of everyday life. If education is 





‘to fit us for life, we must not only 


have the development of the powers 
of the mind, but the capacity or abil- 
ity to apply these powers to the every- 
day problems of existence. 

It must not be forgotten that there 
are vast numbers of people who can 
not take this higher education, as it 
is called; whose brains seem to be in 
their hands rather than in their heads; 
who can by no process that was ever 
devised be so educated as to pass an 
examination for graduation from a 
high school or for entrance into a col- 
lege. In fact, the majority of the 
young people born are of precisely 
that class, and to attempt to educate 
them for what ature did not fit them 
for is simply throwing time and money 
away, and unfitting them for the real 
work of life. 

The interests of the state demand 
that these people should have an in- 
dustrial education or an agricultural 
education, an education in the line of 
their life work. If this be true, then 
our present system of education is 
terribly lopsided, and will be until we 
learn that life is a very broad thing, 
that the natural powers of the human 
mind are as varied as the occupations 
of men. 

Therefore, if we are to have educa- 
tion that fits for life, we must have ed- 
ucation that fits not the few for the 
life they are to live, but the many. In 
most of our western states, our sys- 
tem of education is a pyramid, but it 
is trying to stand on its top instead 
of on the broad foundation. A broad 
foundation can not be built by an ag- 
ricultural college, a university and a 
normal school. It must be laid in the 
schools of the open country and in the 
common schools of the cities and the 
towns, 
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Poor Freight Service 


Last winter was one of the most se- 
vere which we have experienced in 
the West for many years, and when 
the railroad people offered the weath- 
er as an excuse for their inability to 
furnish cars promptly and to move 
freight at a reasonable rate of speed, 
there was a general willingness to ac- 
cept their explanation as being rea- 
sonable. - This winter, however, has 
been one of the most favorable which 
we have experienced for many years 
and We are having the same old trou- 
ble to secure cars and to secure their 
prompt movement. 
Iowa elevator companies are refusing 
to buy grain because of their inability 


to move it out promptly, or are taking | 


it at a shaded price as an “accommo- 
dation” to the renter who is compelled 
to move and therefore must sell. 

Nor is this the only reason for com- 
plaint. Farmers and feeders who ship 
their own live stock to market and 
go along to see that it has proper care 
on the way and that the commission 
merchant does his full duty, are com- 
pelled to put up with conditions that 
are revolting to a decent man. The 
cabooses carried on stock trains are 
usually not large enough to accommo- 
date more than half the shippers with 
any degree of comfort, and are filthy 
in the extreme. Protests have been 
unavailing and we begin to wonder 
whether there is not a deliberate plan 
to discourage shippers from accom- 
panying their stock by. making condi- 
tions unbearable. If this is the case 
the matter should be carried to the 
courts if necessary. The transporta- 
tion of the caretaker is a part of the 
live stock freight rate, and this trans- 
portation should include decent ac- 
commodations. If the transportation 
of the caretaker is to be discontinued 
then the freight rate should be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Bills have been introduced in the 
Iowa legislature which require fairly 
decent caboose accommodations for 
stockmen. The railroad attorneys are 
making a vigorous fight on these bills. 
Iowa farmers and. stockmen should at 
once communicate with their senators 
and representatives and insist upon 
their support of all such measures. 
This is a matter that should receive 
prompt attention. 





At some points in | 





Orchard Grass in a Mixture 


An Iowa correspondent who sowed 
a field to succotash last year and had 
a good stand of clover, but pastured 
it too close and killed out the clover, 
wants to know what mixture of grass- 
es to sow with oats. He asks what we 
think of a mixture of orchard grass, 
English rye grass and blue grass, with 
ten pounds of red clover. He wants 
to know, further, whether, in case a 
stand is secured, the clover would 
smother out the orchard and blue 
grass next year, and if anything would 
be left after the clover is dead. 

We would not sow orchard grass; 
but if he does, and secures a stand, it 
will be there in company with blue 
grass after the clover has died natur- 
ally; that is, if the orchard grass does 
well at all and survives the first win- 
ter. It is an excellent grass, and with 
red clover alone will make an excel- 
lent meadow and give the best of 
aftermath on land that is somewhat 
protected by timber. 

The objection to sowing it is that 
the seed is expensive and it must be 
sown thick, or else it will grow alto- 
gether in tussocks or bunches. If cut 
at the time that clover ought to be 
cut, which is about ten days earlier 
than farmers usually cut it, it will 
make excellent hay; but if allowed to 
form seed, it will be coarse. The value 
of orchard grass is that where it will 
succeed at all, it stays; but it grows 
in tussocks and can not profitably be 
used alone. It goes best with red 
clover. It is doubtful if it would do 
well on high prairie. 

The sowing of English rye grass 
would be an experiment. It, too, is 
an excellent grass; but we doubt if it 
will stand our winters except in pro- 
tected places, such as timber belts or 
southern exposures. 

We do not know of anything better 
that our correspondent can do than 
to use timothy, red clover, and a small 
seeding of blue grass, not to exceed 
four or five pounds of first-class seed. 
As we have told our readers often, it 
requires about three years to get a 





good stand of blue grass under any 
circumstances. A small seeding will 
answer in two or three years, and in 
the meantime the timothy and clover 
fully occupy the ground. 

If the clover has gone out, we would 
disk the land thoroughly and as deep 
as possible without plowing. We then 
would sow a bushel of oats to the 
acre, or a mixture of oats with spring 
or winter wheat or barley, the whole 
making a full sowing. That is, with 
three grains, one-third of a sowing of 
each. We would sow the usual seed- 
ing of clover and timothy, and would 
pasture the succotash, so that the 
young grass plants will have access 
to air and sunlight. 





Temporary Hay Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of sowing oats and 
field peas together, and mowing for 
hay when the oats are in the dough 
stage. Then I will put the ground into 
condition and sow an early variety of 
cowpeas and mow just before frost for 
hay. Do you think that this scheme 
would be successful? I would sow an 
early variety of oats.” 

If the season is one of normal or 
more than normal rainfall, our corre- 
spondent will probably be successful 
in getting a large yield of good hay 
from his land. If the season is unusu- 
ally dry, there will scarcely be enough 
moisture to mature two good hay crops 
from the same land in one year. Our 
correspondent is a little too far south 
for field peas to do their best, and a 





little too far north for cowpeas to do 
their best. Nevertheless, both of these 
crops should do fairly well for him if 
the season is favorable. It will not 
make a great deal of difference if the 
field peas do not come on strongly, for 
the oats make an excellent hay. 

By good management in a fair sea- 
son, our correspondent should be able 
to get a yield of four tons of rough- 
age per acre. This will be at the ex- 
pense of considerable labor in fitting 
the ground, and $5 or $6 per acre for 
seed. A permanent hay crop is of 
course much more economical, but 
where, for some reason, clover or al- 
falfa can not be had, the system sug- 
gested by our correspondent seems 
excellent under central corn belt con- 
ditions. 


The Board of Trade 


The government has brought suit 
under the Sherman anti-trust law, 
against the Chicago Board of Trade, 
charging it with arbitrarily fixing the 
prices of wheat, corn, oats and rye. 
The suit is not directed against the 
practice of buying and selling grain, 
which does not exist—a practice that 
most people consider reprehensible 
and dishonest—but against the custom 
of fixing the price of grain bought and 
supposed to be in the elevators, and 
subject to shipment. Past unsuccess- 
ful efforts to correct the real evils 
growing out of board of trade practices 
do not give reason for much hope that 
this suit will result in large benefit. 








| The Crisis in 


Cattle 


No. 2 


Growing 


In our last article we endeavored to | buy more land for his children, and 


remind our readers of some economic 
causes over which as individuals they 
had little or no control, which have 
precipitated a crisis in cattle feeding. 
In this article we shall attempt to 
outline other causes, both economic 
and psychological, that have been op- 
erating silently and perhaps unnoticed 
—at least by the outside world. 

When it became apparent, in the 
last three years of the last century, 
that the lands in the humid section of 
the United States had passed out of 
the hands of the railroads, and that 
lands were really advancing in price, 
a speculative era opened, which was 
strong, if not in full swing, by 1902. 
Farmers who had been land poor from 
1870 to 1897, the last year being the 
lowest point of the financial depres- 
sion, saw that lands were beginning to 
rise in price. Lands which were not 
salable from 1892 to 1897 at $50 an 
acre began to sell at $55, $50, $70, $75. 
Land agents, aided by railroads, then 
started a land boom in western lands. 
Farmers in the humid section were 
cautious for a time; but when they 
read in a report of the Department of 
Agriculture on land prices, that land 
values had been advancing at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, they forgot 
all about being land poor, and were 
eager for more land. 

Lands kept on advancing at even a 
greater rate than this during the first 
ten years of this century (11.8 per cent 
per annum), and more rapidly (31 per 
cent) in the prairie sections of Colo- 
rado, and in the semi-arid country 
west of the 98th meridian. Great for- 
tunes were made both by speculators 
and investors. What buyers wanted, 
however, Was land, not improvements, 
but broad acres. The more reckless 
the buyer in those days, the greater 
this financial success. Ardent repub- 
licans believed that there could be no 
further depression, now that the 
“dreadful Cleveland days” were over; 
and that lands must necessarily ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds so long as 
their own party was in power and they 
were in the majority. 

The reviving prosperity furnished 
capital in increasing amounts for in- 
vestment, and the rate of interest on 
farm loans fell from 10 per cent in 
the 80’s to 8 per cent, 7 per cent, and 
at last to 5 per cent on the best secur- 
ity. As the price of land advanced, the 
margin for loans advanced. When 
land was worth $50, the investing com- 
pany would loan $25; when the same 
land would sell for $100, the company 
would loan $50. It became natural for 
the farmer to mortgage his land to 





pay off a small margin on the new 
purchase by placing upon it a heavy 
mortgage. It was land that he want- 
ed; broad acres—not improvements. 
He would never pay in addition what 
the improvements cost. 

-Rents rose, though perhaps not at 
the same rate as land; and labor was 
rising rapidly. Many a farmer, who 
had grown tired of hard work and 
worry, and of the problems of the 
farm, moved to town, confident that 
he could live in ease and comfort the 
rest of his days, and give his children 
the advantages of a better school in 
town than he had been willing to pro- 
vide in the country. He soon found 
that to do this he must have more 
rent. He had been, we will say, a 
small stock feeder, feeding a carload 
or part of a carload each year; but he 
soon found that he could get more 
rent by taking a share of the grain 
and renting the grass land for pas- 
ture at about half the price his corn 
land actually brought him. 

Everyone began to see by this time 
that the area of corn land was limit- 
ed; that there would be little or no 
corn grown west of the 98th meridian, 
nor in central and northern Minne- 
sota; nor in Wisconsin; that the south 
would continue to grow cotton; that 
corn could best be grown on rich, 
level land; and, therefore, that corn 
must be relatively higher than wheat, 
oats or barley. The tendency to plow 
up pastures became irresistible. In 
1912, according to the government re- 
ports, we grew 107,080,000 acres of 
corn, worth $1,520,454,000; in 1902, 94,- 
043,613 acres, worth $1,017,017,350. 

Cattle also advanced in price; but 
our retired farmers for the most part 
preferred to sell corn rather than to 
grow cattle; and since they could not 
superintend the feeding, preferred to 
sell corn and cattle separately rather 
than together. Many of them went 
out of the cattle business altogether. 
They found it much easier to get a 
grain growing tenant than a cattle 
growing one. 

There were other and psychological 
reasons operating among all classes 
of land owners. The farmer who had 
bought land with the expectation of 
tilling it himself naturally would pay 
for it as soon as possible. To do so, 
he would grow what would yield him 
the greatest immediate returns. So he 
chose corn in the corn belt, winter 
wheat, spring wheat and flax in their 
respective belts. 

The business man, to whom farm 
land looked good when he saw that he 
could count on 4 per cent interest net, 
and the prospect of an advance of 6 





or 8 per cent per annum in the value,; 
was anxious to get his income in the 
easiest and quickest way, and he rent. 
ed it to a grain grower. He needeq 
nothing in the way of improvements 
except some kind of a house and g 
stable for his few horses and cows, 
The fences would do. Catch him put. 
ting up permanent fences—road, line 
and division—a good barn or stable 
and sheds! Not he! Neither would 
the speculator. He wanted dirt~— 
broad acres, not improvements. 


We can not blame any of thege 
classes. They were looking out for 
Number One. They did not clair to 
be altruists or benefactors or “uplift- 
ers.” They knew that if they made 
more improvements, they would have 
to pay higher taxes. For while they 
might be able to conceal from the left 
hand the fact that the right hand held 
mortgages, they could not hide their 
cattle or improvements. 

Even farmers who had ideals be. 
gan to be moved by the apparent fact 
that they could make more money for 
the time being by growing corn and 
selling it as grain than by growing 
pastures and meadows, putting the 
hay and grass into cattle, and finishing 
them with corn. When corn was sold 
at ten to twenty-five cents a bushel, 
and hay at four dollars a ton, it wag 
another story, even if they had to sell 
the finished cattle at a nickel per 
pound. 


When corn and grass were cheap, 
many farmers became patrons of the 
creamery, milked cows, grew the 
calves by hand; but when corn went 
up to fifty cents a bushel on the farm, 
even if milk rose in proportion, the 
farmer began to find that the cow for 
some reason would not give down; the 
pesky calf wouldn’t drink, but threw 
the milk all ovér his Sunday clothes, 
and he often said: “Hang it all! 
Dairying is a dog’s life anywhere!” 
He plowed up his pastures, after sell- 
ing his calves for veal and fattening 
his cows on the last big field of grass. 
An extract from a recent letter will 
tell the story of many a-farm: 

“If I had stuck to grain farming and 
bought more land, instead of improv- 
ing what I have and feeding cattle and 
buying clover seed, I would be worth 
more today; also, I could sell or rent to 
better advantage. Land without build- 
ings rents for one-half; and that is all 
you can get fer a farm with the best 
of buildings and modern improvements 
—and the renter will keep no stock in 
either case.” 

Many landlords who had _ never 
farmed had a hazy idea that grass and 
cattle were good for land, and tried 
to get their tenants to keep cows; but 
unless the tenant can see that keeping 
cows gives him sufficient profit to 
make it worth while, he is not likely 
to engage in cow keeping beyond the 
extent necessary to meet the wants of 
his family in the way of milk and 
cream and butter. He will not con- 
sider it worth while, nor indeed would 
it be, unless he has a considerable 
number, and can secure pasturage in 
the summer on terms that will yield 
him a reasonable profit. We have a 
letter from a correspondent, giving his 
experience, which will illustrate this. 
We quote in part: 

“My landlord bought twenty head of 
steers, and asks me to take care of 
them winter and summer free of cost; 
while I pay seven dollars a head for 
my milk cows, and am not allowed to 
keep more than five head of cattle.” 

He tells us that in his neighborhood 
land rents for six, seven and eight 
dollars per acre; and some landlords 
ask nine, or half the crops delivered 
to the market, from eight to twelve 
miles distant. The tenant is also to 
keep up all fences. He concludes by 
saying: “I don’t intend to farm any 
more, as the landlords around here 
seem to want the whole crop and my 
pocketbook besides.” 

Now, none of these things are new 
to our readers. They have long seen 
these causes, both economic and psy- 
chological, at work. Is it any wonder 
that cattle have declined in numbers 
about as fast as population has in- 
creased; that, whereas, in 1890, we 
had 510 other cattle per thousand of 
our population, we now have only 
400? Is it any wonder that feeders 
can not get feeding cattle? Is it any 
wonder that meat-eaters, after all the 
toll-takers have cut their slices from 
the steer on his way to the block, have 
to pay such a high price that they de- 
mand free admission of meats from 
the outside world? 
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(STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 


Potash and Experiment Sta- 
tion at Bernburg 


After having seen all the processes 
of potash mining and potash manufac- 
ture, we were taken to the syndicate’s 
lecture room, where they have stere- 
opticon apparatus. Herr Lierke now 
got up and made us a long lecture in 
carefully chosen English, upon the 
greatness of the potash industry. He 
told us how rapidly the output of the 
mines was increasing every: year. He 
told us that farmers all over the world 
were finding that it paid to use pot- 
ash. He gave us figures for the potash 
used in Germany, where the crop yields 
are larger than for any other nation of 
like size in all the world. For every 
hundred acres of cultivated land m 
Germany they use an average of. 1,100 
pounds of potash. In southern Ger- 
many they don’t use nearly this much, 
but in northern Germany, and espe- 
cially in western Germany, they use 
much more.. They have found by ex- 
perience that on the sandy land in the 
kingdom of Prussia it pays well to ap- 
ply large quantities of potash. In 
western Germany, on the low, flat, 
marsh lands, they have found potash 
the 
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to give large returns. In some of these 
states of western Germany they apply 
as much as 1,500 pounds of potash per 
100 acres of average cultivated land. 
Then he showed‘us how far behind we 
of the United States were in the use 
of potash, using only about 100 pounds 
of potash to each 100 acres of culti- 
vated land, where the Germans use 
1,100 pounds. He pointed out that the 
states which use potash in the United 
States are situated in the east and the 
south, practically none of it being sold 
west of the Mississippi river. 

He told of the difficulties between 
the American and the German govern- 
ments on the potash question, and then 
pointed out that the law passed in 1910 
by the German government, putting an 
export tax on potash so that the Ger- 
man farmers would have potash cheap 
was a matter of justice to the home 
farmer. I made a mental reservation 
in my mind at this point that we in the 
United States, having almost as com- 
plete a monopoly of phosphate as the 
Germans have of potash, should adopt 
a similar course to insure cheap phos- 
phatie fertilizers to our farmers. 

Mr. Lierke pointed out that the Ger- 
man Potash Syndicate was not a wick- 
ed organization controlled by a few 
men for their private benefit. He said 
that the German Agricultural Society 
and the German government had great 
influence in the management of the 
syndicate; in fact, the German Agri- 
cultural Society bought nearly one- 
half of all the potash used in Germany 
—in other words, nearly a fourth of all 
the potash which was used in the en- 
tire world. Mr. Lierke concluded by 
hoping that we would go back to the 
United States appreciating the great 
work which the German Potash Syndi- 
cate is doing for agriculture, and do 
our best to point out to the American 
farmers that the German Potash Syn- 
dicate is broad-gauged in its methods 
of doing business, and hopes for the 
best of feeling between Germany and 
the United States. 

Our heads were swimming with facts 
—our note books were crowded with 
figures—and we were only too glad 
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when Herr Lierke took us over to the 
nice little bote’ in the old-fashioned 
town of Stassfurt for lunch. Such a 
lunch it was. It was about one o’clock, 
and before we were through, it was 
about a quarter to three. Various not- 
ables of the town had been invited to 
dine with us. One, I believe, was the 
mayor. Another was a pastor. Some 
others, I think, were councilmen. A 
man from the experiment station at 
Bernburg, of the state of Anhalt, was 
also present. With the exception of 
Mr. Lierke, not one of these estimable 
gentlemen could speak English, and we 
had a rather interesting time sitting 
among them trying to enfertain and 
be entertained. Of course Doctor. Eich- 
horn and Mr. Lierke could do a little 
translation for us, but they couldn’t 
interpret for us all at the same time. 
Nevertheless we all enjoyed ourselves 
greatly, especially when the wine be- 
gan to flow more freely down the 
throats of our German friends. I re- 
member the first feeling of astonish- 
ment I had when I heard one of the 
Germans call out, “Prosit, Herr Lierke, 
prosit.” “Prosit,” calfed back Herr 
Lierke, and they stretched out their 
wine glasses to each other and then 
drank with glistening eyes and mutual 
satisfaction. As the meal progressed, 
the “prosits’” became more and more 
frequent. There was a wine bottle be- 
fore each plate, and there seemed to 
be no limit to the capacity. Finally 
came champagne, and we all arose and 
said, “Hoch, hoch, hoch.” This, I sup- 
pose, was to the glory of the German 
kaiser. 

Since I was sitting next to the ex- 
periment station man, I made bold to 
ask him, in as good German as I could 











put together, why it was that so much 
rye was raised-in Germany. I had un- 
derstood that there was more rye 
raised in Germany than of wheat and 
oats put together. As nearly as I 
could make out from his German, it 
was to make bread, which he consid- 
ered more healthful and more palat- 
able than ordinary wheat bread. I did 
not agree with him, although I did not 
say so. Then I tried to point out to 
him that according to the statistics he 
wheat yield for Germany was about 
thirty bushels per acre, as compared 
with only twenty-six bushels for rye. 
Why shouldn’t, therefore, wheat be 
grown more extensively than rye, on 
account of its greater yield? I was 
then given to understand that there 
were large amounts of poor, sandy 
land in Germany on which rye would 
grow fairly well, but where wheat 
would not do at all well. 

Having eaten plentifully, Mr. Birnie, 
Mr. Lierke and the experiment station 
man took us over to the Anhalt ex- 
periment station at Bernburg. Here 
it was that Hellriegel, the great Ger- 
man scientist, who found that legumes 
took nitrogen from the air by means of 
bacteria on their roots, worked. It was 
only a quarter of a century ago that 
this wonderful. discovery. which has 
done so much to make scientific farm- 
ing possible, was made. Hellriegel 
must rank with Liebig, that other great 
German, as one of those who have 
paved the way toward making agricul- 
ture scientific. 

As you may imagine, we looked upon 
the station at Bernburg with great in- 
terest. First we were taken out to the 
greenhouse, with its usual pots of 
plants growing in sand with various 


Tobacco on left fed with all the elements of plant food; tobacco on right 
starved on nitrogen. 











combinations of potash, phosphatic and 
nitrogenous fertilizers. For instance, 
here were four rows of healthy tobacco 
plants. A complete fertilizer of pot- 
ash, phosphorus and nitrogen had been 
added to them. Something was the 
matter with the next four rows of to- 
bacco plants. The leaves were of a 
pale green color, and the plants were 
several inches.shorter. These plants, 
we were told, had all the different 
kinds of plant food in abundance, with 
the exception of nitrogen, which was 
supplied in but very small amounts. 

The next four rows of tobacco plants 
had diseased leaves, some of which 
were cracked. This was because there 
was a lack of potash. We were told 
that leaves of tobacco grown on a soil 
lacking in potash burn poorly when 
made into cigars. In the next four 
rows phosphorus was lacking, and here 
the plants were very small and the 
lower leaves were brown and dropping 
off. They were experimenting with 
many other kinds of plants also, and 
they claimed that they were trying to 
find out just what were the plant food 
requirements of each kind. They ap- 
peared to have a theory that some 
plants especially required one kind of 
plant food, while other plants required 
another kind. They wanted to find out 
these individual likings of different 
plants, and for that reason were grow- 
ing them very carefully in pots in the 
greenhouses. 


These experiments illustrated to me 
again the way in which Germans keep 
doing the same thing. over. and over 
again until they are absolutely sure of 
what they. know. . Pot experiments 
have been conducted everywhere over 
the. world time and again, and you 
would. think that we have learned by 
this time about all we could by that 
method. Nevertheless, the Germans are 
still using it; and they. evidently think 
they are learning something -by it. 

One of the-most interesting things at 
this ‘station was the growing..of the 
same kind of plants on the same soil 
year after year. In the United States 
our national soils department has a 
theory that plants throw out poisons 
from their roots, which poison the soil 
and make it unproductive. Seven years 
of experimenting at this station has 
tended to prove that there is nothing 
whatever in the theory of our national 
soils deparment. They have grown 
flax, beans, oats, vetch, clover, peas, 
wheat and other plants year after year 
on the same ground for seven years, 
flax being followed by flax, and so on, 
for each year, With no rotation what- 
ever, and in no case has there been 
any sign of poisoning when the proper 
plant food has been given the plant. 

Then we were taken out in the ex- 
periment station fields. Here were poe 
tatoes, wheat, sugar beets, oats, rye, 
and various other crops grown with 
different combinations of fertilizers, all 
showing quite plainly the effect of the 
application. For instance, here on our 
right were potatoes of a bright green 
color and on our left they would be 
brown. To one plot had been applied 
potash, and on the other plot there was 
no potash. Here was wheat which had 
fallen down because of lack of ferti- 
lizer, and so it went with the other 
crops. The soil, I noticed, was of a 
brownish color, and rather sandy. 

One very interesting crop which I 
had never seen growing before was 
serradella. This is an annual legume 
which looks much like vetch, but it 
does not grow so rankly and it has a 
pink instead of a blue flower. We were 
told that it is grown only on sandy 
soil, and that it is seeded in the spring 
with rye, being drilled in at the rate of 
about forty pounds of seed per acre, 
when the rye is six inches high. On 
this particular field there was a good 
stand, but it was not growing quite 
rankly enough to make a heavy yield 
of hay to the acre. The hay is of fine 
quality, being much the same as clo- 
ver, alfalfa and cowpea hay. It has 
been grown very little in the United 
States as yet, but I would not be sur- 
prised if it would find a place on the 
sandy soils of our northern states. 

There were many women working in 
the fields at the experiment station. 
They were mostly Polish, and were 
getting about forty cents a day, in ad- 
dition to board and room. Some of 
them were acting as draft horses, haul- 
ing big, heavy, wooden rakes across 
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the field, so as to gather up every last 
particle of grain. These women were, 
of a broad, low-set type, with fairly in- 
telligent faces. The picture gives an 
idea of how these women looked. 
fheir method of stacking alfalfa on 
the experiment station farm was inter- 
esting to us. Out of strong poles they 
make big tripods about ten feet high, 
with crossbars along the sides. And 
over these they toss the hay. In this 
way the air can dry out the hay thor- 
oughly, no matter how wet the weath- 
er may be. The plan looked like an 
excellent one to us, provided the labor 
were cheap enough to permit it. 
Having completed our examination 
of the experiment station, Mr. Lierke 
took us to the Kursaal at Bernburg, 
and seated us in the beer garden. 
Some of us preferred such effeminate 
drinks as “lemonade natural,” but the 
Germans and some of the others pre- 
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the first blood is drawn. It certainly 
would prove a man’s nerve to face, 
sword in hand, another man who was 
trying to draw first blood. I couldn’t 
help asking the question, “Suppose 
sometime the duellists got really an- 
gry and hit with all their force. Would 
not then a head be completely split 
open and the opponent killed?” I did 
not receive any definite answer to 
this, but was rather given to under- 
stand that it would be ungentlemanly 
to do such a thing. To this day I do 
not have clearly in mind just what 
is the essential spirit of German duel- 
ling. It seems to be a very common 
practice; the students are evidently 
proud of wounds thus received, and 
many of the ‘older Germans evidently 
look on it as a desirable national cus- 
tom. Rather curious to relate, we 
accidentally learned that our leader, 
Doctor Eichhorn, had been in a duel 
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Increase in the use of potash salts by United States farmers in last ten years. 


tended to be disgusted with such 
drinks and ordered German beer. As 
I remember it, the particular brand 
served ai this beer garden was Licht- 
-enheimer. The name suggested to Mr. 
Lierke a German story. He*said that 
when Goethe, the great German writ- 
er, died, his last words were “Mehr 
licht; mehr licht” (in English, More 
light; more light). German students 
in this part of the country, he said, 
have appropriated this quotation of 
Goethe’s and made a pun on it, say- 
ing, “Mehr licht; mehr licht; mehr 
Lichtenheimer.” Goethe wanted more 
light, but these students want more 
Lichtenheimer beer. We were scolded 
for not being more like these same 
Cerman students who, in the past, 
have regarded it as a sign of manhood 
to be able to drink a gallon or more 
of beer at a sitting. 

Mr. Lierke’s remarks on beer drink- 
ing started one of us to asking questions 
about the German system of duelling. 
We had all seen a number of Ger- 
man students with slashes across 
their faces. To our astonishment, 
Mr. Lierke held up the custom as a 
good one. Bad injuries do not often 
follow because the exposed side of 
the body is quite carefully padded, 
and the fighting generally stops when 





while attending one of the German 
universities. Some of our party in- 
sisted that one of his ears (it has a 


little. notch in, it), had. been. clipped 


in the conflict. . 

We were sorry to leave Mr. Lierke 
at Bernburg. He had entertained us 
most excellently, and had answered 
ali our questions about potash in good 
fashion. From his attitude, we judged 
that the German Potash Syndicate is 
trying to make as good an impression 
as possible upon American farmers. 
Evidently they realize that every year 
we in the United States will be using 
more and more potash, not only in 
the south, but on the sandy and the 
swampy lands of the north. Of course, 
being an American, I hope that we 
will be able to find potash deposits 
in the United States, so that we may 
be independent of Germany. Never- 
theless, it seems to me the German 
Potash Syndicate is doing a broad- 
minded business, and that they real- 
ize that it pays to do the square thing 
by the United States. At any rate, 
we grealy enjoyed our visit to the 
potash mines. Late that night we ar- 
rived in Berlin, prepared to enjoy the 
wonderful sights of the German cap- 
ital, and to study the German Agricul- 
tural Society and the German agricul- 
tural high school. 





Personal Talks With Renters 


(No. 7) 
BY UNCLE HENRY 


I conclude this series of letters with 
a statement of facts which I hope will 
receive the candid consideration of 
both landlords and renters, and also of 
the farmers who are their own land- 
lords. The first fact is that landlords 
and tenants are here now, joining in 
some way, whether good or bad, in the 
management and control of at least 40 
per cent of the lands in the corn belt; 
and the better the land and the higher 
the price, the larger the proportion of 
it that is under this joint control. It 
is no use to quarrel with this fact, for 
facts are stubborn things. It is not 
the ideal way of farm management, 
not the way Moses would have had it; 
but it is the way a large part of our 
land is managed, and it is likely that 
a still larger part of it will be so man- 
aged in the future. 

This, however, could not prevail to 
such a large extent if there were not 
causes and conditions that render it 
possible and profitable. There exists 
now—and will exist even after the 
speculator and what some call the 
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‘Jand-grabber” have done their work 
—passed away and been forgotten—a 
class of men who desire a perfectly 
safe investment at a low per cent of 
income. They do not all invest in 
land. Some buy mortgages in first- 
class railroads, yielding them four per 
cent or less. Some buy first-class 
mortgages on first-class city property, 
yielding them four per cent or less. 
Others invest in land mortgages, yield- 
ing them five per cent, more or less. 
The steadily decreasing value or pur- 
ng power of interest is leading 
many of the most thoughtful to invest 
in first-class land, which will rise in 
value in the same proportion that in- 
terest falls. They thus recoup them- 
selves by the advance of the land for 
the decrease in the value of interest 
on. mortgages. To some of them— 
whether reared on the farm or not— 
the ownership of land has a senti- 
mental value. To some it has a polit- 
ical value for a time. All these men 
could afford, even after the whole of 
the western country is settled up and 
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speculation ceases, to own land, pro- 
vided it would pay savings bank in- 
come, or the rate of interest .on state 
or city bonds. They are wise enough 
not to undertake farming themselves, 
and become landlords. 

There is a large class of farmers 
who, after the speculative period is 
over, will not want to own land. They 
have not the capital necessary to both 
own it and operate it to advantage, or 
with profit. Therefore, they prefer to 
use their entire capital in operating 
the land of some man who is satisfied 
with a small income with absolute se- 
curity. They will prefer to pay four 
per cent as rent rather than five per 
cent on mortgage and taxes on the full 
value of the land besides. Many of our 
best renters take this view even now, 
and their number will increase. 


Therefore, so long as there is a class 
of men who are satisfied with the own- 
ership of land which yields them four 
per cent or even a little less, and an- 
other large class who can not both 
own land and operate it, we shall have 
landlords and tenants; and the better 
the land and the higher priced, the 
greater the per cent of it that will be 
handled by landlord and tenant jointly. 


In other words, farm property will 
be managed in the same way as busi- 
ness property in the cities, and much 
residence property as well. Compara- 
tively few business men own the build- 
ings in which they do business, and 
the number will be fewer in the fu- 
ture. A great many of men who once 
owned their homes now rent houses or 
flats. It is cheaper for the man with 
limited capital and large business abil- 
ity to rent a building than to own it. 
His capital is worth more to him-as 
working capital than as fixed capital. 

We shall for a long time have land- 
lords and tenants and land; but the 


present method of handling land in | 
general by landlords and tenants can | 


not continue so very long. The land, 
the silent sufferer, will not stand for 
it always. The furrows will complain 
in a language of their own, which wise 
landlords and wise tenants can hear, 
but which the foolish landlord and the 
foolish tenant can not (or if they hear, 
do not heed); and from the cry of the 
heartbroken land there is no appeal; 
for God is on the side of the land. 

No land which the Lord ever made, 
even where He used His glacial plow, 
will stand continuous farming in grain, 
no matter what grain or grains. In 
time, the vegetable matter, which He 
has been accumulating and storing up 
for many thousands of years in prairie 
and forest, will be resolved into ash 
and gas by continuous cultivation; and 
the more thorough the cultivation, the 
quicker it will be done. 

The landlord and tenant must then 
take their choice between growing 
new vegetable matter and plowing it 
under, perhaps stimulating it with 
commercial fertilizers, and establish- 
ing a rotation including legumes to re- 
store nitrogen, feeding the crops to 
live stock, and conscientiously hauling 
out the manure. The wit of man has 
never devised any other way of farm- 
ing profitably in the corn belt in the 
large Way which the circumstances re- 
quire. The only possible exception on 
earth is Egypt, which is fertilized by 
the sediment from the annual overflow 
of the Nile, or our river bottoms fer- 
tilized by a yearly overflow. Whether 
by overflow or otherwise, land must 
receive vegetable matter or become 
sterile. We may delay the inevitable 
by a lavish use of commercial fertiliz- 
ers, but in the end it will come. 


Now, no tenant in his senses will | 
undertake to maintain soil fertility on 


a one-year lease. He will not under- 
take to sow clover and plow the crop 
under, without knowing whether he 
will benefit from it or not. Neither 
will he haul out the manure to any 
purpose, to leave its value in whole or 
in part to a probable successor. Nor 
can he afford to apply commercial fer- 
tilizers for merely one year’s use. 

We must lengthen our leases; must 
drop this semi-nomad system, root our- 
selves in the land, and become inter- 
ested in and identified with the com- 


munity life. How? Let us téke a les- | - 
son from England. The tenant is there ‘ 


on a practically unlimited lease. The 
son often tills the land his father tilled 
before him, and even his grandfather. 
Why these practically permanent 
leases? Because the laws evolved to 
meet the conditions give the tenant 
the right to the unexhausted manures 
or other improvements he has made. 
If the landlord, at the end of the nom- 
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,inal lease (be that a period of years op 
one lifetime or two) raises the rent 


and the tenant thinks it unjustified, hg 
sues at once for “disturbance.” The 
law and custom fix the amount of hig 
damages, and the landlord or the in. 
coming teNant must pay it. This ep. 
courages the tenant to increase the 
fertility. Our method encourages him 
to waste it. The more the tenant in. 
creases the fertility by breeding ang 
feeding live stock, or renders it more 
fertile by better tillage, the better the 
landlord is satisfied, and the less like. 
ly the tenant is to move. 


On the other hand, the tenant should 
be held responsible for neglect and 
wilful waste, and if he is not financially 
responsible, he should give security, 
There is no more reason for allowing 
the tenant to abuse the land than a 
livery horse; but if, as in many cases, 
the landlord is partner in the abuse, 
no man can fault either the horse or 
the land for kicking back. Nothing can 
kick the owner so hard as a wornout 
farm. 

Sooner or later we shall have to 
come to this method or something like 
it, varying it, of course, according to 
our circumstances and conditions in 
the western world. It is time to think 
about it seriously. We do not realize 
how rapidly we are wasting fertility 
by our present methods of farming; 
and rented farms are as a whole losing 
fertility faster than the rest or even 
the average. 

Our local vocabulary tells the tale: 
“What is the matter with this farm?” 
I once asked a tenant. “It does not 
raise nearly as much as it used to.” 
“Oh,” said he, “the land is corned 
out.” This was in Iowa. Go out into 
Kansas, and they will tell you that the 
land is “wheated out.” Go into Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and ask the 
same question, and they will tell you 
that it is “flaxed out.” 

To illustrate the extent of the de- 
depletion, let us take Nemaha county, 
Kansas. It is in the northeastern 
corner of the-state: It is im the gla- 
ciated section and comparatively uni- 
form. It is an old settled county, and 
equal in every respect to the land in 
western Iowa, southeastern Nebraska, 
and northwestern Missouri, than which 
there are no better lands. Professor 
Call, of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, ought to know something about 
this, and in a recent communication 
to the agricultural press he states the 
yield of corn in that county from 1875 
to 1880 was 40.9 bushels to the acre, 
and since that time has fallen gradu- 
ally until the period of 1905-1910, in- 
clusive, the crop was only 26.54 bush- 
els. This is but a little more than the 
average of the corn crop of the entire 
country. He tells us that Nemaha 
county has not lost any more rapidly 
than the rest of Kansas, and not near- 
ly so rapidly as some other parts of it. 
“If they do these things in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

This question concerns not only the 
landlord and tenant, but also every 
farmer who owns land and tills it him- 
self. More than that, it concerns ev- 
ery railroad that runs through the sec- 
tion. It concerns also every business 
man in the state; for, boast as we may 
about our factories and our railroads, 
the permanent prosperity of the nation 
is measured by the permaneni fertility 
of the soil. i 

We have been wretchedly poor farm- 
ers.. Since the first settlement of the 
country, we have wasted New England 


' and New York, much of Pennsylvania, 


much of Ohio, .much of Indiana, south- 
ern Illinois and part of Missouri; and 
are obliged to buy commercial ferti- 
lizers, and many farmers are using 
them more as patent medicines and 
stimulants than as plant food. We took 
in each year for forty years millions 
of acres of the most fertile soils under 
heaven, and yet our acre yield slowly 
declines. It is increasing now, but 
very slowly; and will not increase any 
faster until we adopt a more ration 
system of renting land, and better rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant than 
prevail now. 





A Common Genius. 


“The Rousmittems are a literary fam- 
ily, aren’t they?’’ 

“Yes, they have a common genius.” 

“What do you mean by that?’ 

“Well, the son writes plays that nobody 
will act, the daughter writes poetry that 
nobody will print, and the mother writes 
novels that nobody will read.” 

“Does the father write anything?” 

“Sure! He-writes chécks that nobody. 
will cash,” 
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‘Build Your New House 
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IF YOU are going to build a new house or barn; if you plan to remodel or repair an old 
one, we can save you a lot of money if you buy before the advance. Lumber is 

going up. Millwork prices are soaring. Everything in the building material line is on a rising 

market. Our present prices are 50 per cent under the market. We saw what was coming and 
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fortified ourselves by heavy investments in raw material while prices were down to bed rock. 
2 Our warehouses and yards are filled to overflowing. We are shipping out this million-dollar stock of 
‘ finest lumber and building material direct to the actual users, at prices based on actual cost to us. 
eg Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Flooring, Roofing, Wall Board, Stair Work, Porch Work, Lumber, 
1 all kinds of Millwork —OUT THEY GO! It keeps the plant humming, makes friends for the 
‘ Gordon-Van Tine Co. We are satisfied with a modest manufacturing profit. 
3 Save $500 to $1,500 Cash on Your New House 
i Buy all your Building Material ei from our mammoth plant, at less than the dealer pays. Our under-thee 
n as \ market prices save you $500 to $1,500 on a new house. We have furnished the material for more than 100,000 homes, 
es ‘ : We ship wherever railroads go. We guarantee quality, safe delivery and satisfaction or refund every dollar and pay 
; eee : oes §«§«freight both ways. Three big banks behind our guarantee. Satisfied customers in every community throughout U.S. 
r 
: Sut S80 hrenteore ret OUF Prices. Save the Public. $1,000,000 a Year 
: $50 to $150 Architect’s Fees! . . 
e 
5 Here Are Some of the Smashing Reductions on GUARANTEED Bullding Materia! 
» 100 feet 
. isa Quarter Our Stair Department 7 
3 — : ain Round f; \ We furnish 2 the mate- 4 
f 5 3 30¢ fe ) a rial for handsome, 
e Z 7 4 \ 
a —— id Per Gallon A Base Gum | 2 zi ; : | 
y Qual eee SOOSPECIAL Blocks 
i 2 FFERS on sayy All styles and 

"Heue aint Barn - ares plain and 4c : 
: Bhinelo dein Ver |) eS ‘ 
n MN i Per 

af hee oe 50ec. $2.57 
, CATALOG FREE on Request Below Dealers’ Benatiten, 

ewel 

i- 
Choose from 50 Practical, Proven Plans for Fine Modern Houses 
s 
y hd . s eee ; / ; HES EN 
: ay ioe eR. i ae ee ! Per Roll of 
y bee H : t 108 sq. ft. 
- ‘eae oa Millwork ber and Millwork niet and Millwork Lamber and Millwork Lumber and Millwork 
e for this House, $469 for this House, $690 | for tts Ten Sc for this House, $699 for this House, $750 for this House, $895 
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Four Free Books and Catalos—5,000 Bargain Offers z= 


: Send the Coupon Now. Prompt Action Saves = Money [\< /jPiaia_ and ray, at indow 





g Fill out and mail the coupon on this page. Doit at once! It will bring you the World’s Greatest Building Material Catalog, the —— =4 HALF Dealers’ Prices 66c 
d Book of 50 Practical Plans, the Lumber List and the Roofing Book. In writing for the Plan Book, enclose 10c to pay postage and m : 
k a  S 
iS 
r COUPON 
t Books 4 
7 4 Books 
al _f Melia Tine Co. 
1° One lo Pricea, Diseckl FM 5032 Case St., Davenport, la. 
n BY Nee | : Ted sa NERS Teepe iat P Gentl :— Please send the 
= an ~) ee TINS S : he eae ys checked below. 
ie Ki PRIMERS Si cacescesspeses  aspudsieudannahe 

é This Catalog is a veritable Treasury This free book contains 60 complete, 

of Building Material Bargains. Over Bonga plans for Houses, Cottages, 

/ 5,000 startling offers on finest Doors, alows, etc., costing from ou $10) 0 n 

Windows, Mouldings, Millwork, Build- . Cost never exceeds estimate . -grade Lui y neandeot f Roof. eee eens enon nose woes cone nee cocecese 
y ers’ Hardware, Paint, Stair Work, "you build from Gordon-Van Tine 4 Ee ae ee SS ing ive 
at ork od a, Mantels, Grates, . ee ea 10 cents for postage your Popper B Bil |. for cities Ensure prompt shi i 
eS oes 

es oo ° FREE t . Gordon -Van Tine Company 7 (iMiliwork Ci Pian Book 
iy 
5032 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 2 URoofing C) Lumber 


f In sending for Plan Book, enclose 10 cents for postage 
- ; and mailing. You will receive the books by return mail. 
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Green Manuring 


Maintaining Soil Fertility Without Live Stock 


An Tflinois correspondent writes: 

“I am interested in green manuring, 
and would like to see an article in 
Wallaces’ Farmer on that subject. 
Would you use mammoth clover, one 
of the vetches, or common red clover? 
Where can the seed of vetch be ob- 
tained? What varieties of them would 
you use? I wish you would go into 
the subject fully, for it is a very in- 
teresting one to me.” 

To most corn belt farmers, green 
manuring means very little as yet. The 
majority of our readers who have se- 
riously considered the question of fer- 
tility, believe, and rightly, that at the 
present prices of beef, it is best to 
send forage crops through the animal 
digestive system and then apply the 
manure. But as our population in- 
creases, and as more and more of our 
people become unable to buy meat, and 
as it becomes increasingly profitable 
to grow grain, more and more of our 
readers will consider going into pure 
grain farming. Most corn belt tenants 
are grain farmcrs. Unless manure can 
be secured from the nearest town, or 
can be shipped in at a low cost, or can 
be had at the neighbors, grain farming 
—to be a permanent and economic suc- 





ver returns six tons of dry matter and 
220 pounds of nitrogen to the average 
acre of soil after a two years’ growth. 
This is considerably more than will be 
returned by the average red cidver 
crop after growing for the same period 
of time. 

Winter vetch might be used to ad- 
vantage in the six-year rotation as ad- 
vised by Professor Hopkins. It could 
be seeded after wheat harvest with 
rye, using about a bushel and a quarter 
of rye and three pecks of vetch to the 
acre. The next spring the vetch and 
rye could be plowed under for corn, 
thus making a five-year instead of a 
six-year rotation. Judging from the 
splendid results secured in Indiana 
from vetch as a green manure, we sus- 
pect that such a five-year rotation 
would be more economical than the 
six-year. The two common varieties 
of vetch are the winter and spring. 
The winter vetch has been more ex- 
tensively used under corn belt condi- 
tions. It is especially suitable for sow- 
ing in August and September with rye 
or winter wheat, and can be plowed 
under the next spring after having 
made a fair growth. Spring vetch may 
be seeded in the spring with oats or 








Just as good as stable manure—Turning under cowpeas green. 
(U.S. Dept. of Agri.) 


cess—means the growing of green ma- 
nure crops. 

We wish that the experiment sta- 
tions, and practical farmers could tell 
us more about the best use of green 
manure under corn belt conditions. Or- 
dinary red clover we all know to be a 
splendid green manure. Mammoth clo- 
ver, on account of its ranker growth, 
would probably be a little better. Sweet 
clover, by some who have experiment- 
ed with it recently, is considered to be 
the best of all. In Indiana, a man 
growing vetch claims that there is 
nothing like it as a green manure, es- 
pecially on sandy soil. In southern II- 
linois and Missouri, splendid results 
have been secured from cowpeas as a 
green manure. Soy beans have also 
been used with excellent success. [n 
Delaware, crimson clover is a great 
favorite. It will be noticed that all 
the best green manure crops are le- 
gumes, which secure a large part of 
their nitrogen from the air. 

The best time to grow a green ma- 
mure crop varies with the rotation and 
the character of the soil. Under av- 
erage corn belt conditions, where a 
system of pure grain farming is fol- 
lowed and no barnyard manure at all 
is applied, we would advise giving the 
land up to the growing of red or mam- 
moth clover once every three years. 
Professor Hopkins, of the University 
of Illinois, who probably knows more 
about green manure under corn belt 
conditions than any other man, ad- 
vises a six-year rotation of corn, corn, 
oats, clover, wheat and clover. The 
clover is cut once or twice early in 
the season, and allowed to lie on the 
ground as it falls. In the fall, if con- 
ditions for a crop aré favorable the 
clover seed is harvested and the haulm 
is returned to the land. In the spring, 
the clover is plowed up for corn, or if 
winter wheat is to be seeded, it is 
plowed under in late July or early 
August. 

We feel that there are great possi- 
bilities in the sweet clover plant as 
green manure. Experiments at the II- 
linois~s‘ation indicate that sweet clo- 





barley, and the resulting mixture cut 
for hay, or plowed under for green ma- 
nure. Vetch seed may be secured of 
any reliable seed company. We un- 
derstand that at present the spring 
vetch is selling at 5 or 6 cents per 
pound, while the winter vetch is bring- 
ing from 8 to 15 cents per pound. 

In the southern half of the corn belt, 
cowpeas and soy beans should be used 
as much as possible. These plants 
may be seeded in the corn at the last 
cultivation, or after wheat harvest. In 
this way will be secured considerable 
amounts of green manure at a time 
when staple corn belt crops can not be 
grown. 

It is a general rule in the plowing 
under of green manures, so far as pos- 
sible, to plow them under while they 
are still green, and at least two weeks 
before planting time. There is a dan- 
ger in plowing under a dry crop on 
sandy soil that a dry season will pre- 
vent the subsoil water from reaching 
the surface. Plowing the crop under 
while still a little green results in a 
more rapid decay, and consequently 
the rendering available of a much 
larger amount of plant food. 

Green manuring, to be entirely suc- 
cessful as a permanent system of 
farming, must be accompanied with 
the application of finely ground rock 
phosphate every three or four years. 
The rock phosphate should be spread 
broadcast at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre on the green manure crop just be- 
fore plowing under. Such an applica- 
tion would not cost more than $2 per 
acre. 

Most of our readers will look on a 
system of farming such as above de- 
scribed as foolish. They can not see 
how it may pay a man to do nothing 
with his land but to raise a crop to be 
plowed under. But in actual experi- 
ence at the Illinois station, they have 
found that such a system of farming 
has more than doubled the average Il- 
linois yield of corn, oats and wheat. 
Financial returns have been mach big- 
ger by putting the land into a green 
Manure crop ouce every three years 





than they would have been by farming. 


it continuausly. -.., ax / 

Our readers haye before them here 
food for thought. We do not ask 
them to believe ali at once all of what 
has been stated. Nevertheless, they 
may find it interesting, when economic 
conditions warrant, to try out such 
a scheme on a small scale. 





Treatment for Non-Produc- 
tive Low Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“On my farm I have some bottom 
ground which seems to be extra rich in 
appearance, and is nice and loose. I 
plowed it deep last spring ,and had a 
fine seed bed, but the corn did not 
seem .oO grow very fast when it was 
young. It did not get to be so very 
tall when it matured, and after the ears 
set and it started to mature, most of 
the stalks broke off a foot or two from 
the ground. Some of the ears ma- 
tured, but they were all wet and soft. 
In spots, the corn was much worse 
than in other places. Parts of the 
field did not even grow good weeds. 
Small grain grows rank on this land, 
and lodges. Hard-pan is about two 
feet from the surface. The ground is 
not tiled; but it does not get very 
wet.” 

This corn evidently did not mature 
because it was hungry for potassium. 
Most swamp land is lacking in potas- 
sium. There are several ways of sup- 
plying this element to the land. In some 
cases where there is only a foot or 
two of swamp land over clay beneath, 
it is possible to plow so as to bring 
part of the clay up to mix with the 
surface soil. Clay is rich in potassium. 
Another way to secure potassium is to 
apply barnyard manure. In every ton 
of barnyard manure there is about ten 
pounds of potassium. The application 
of ten tons of barnyard manure to the 
acre will furnish enough potassium to 
grow a good crop of corn. Still anoth- 
er source of potassium is wood ashes. 
These are not found in large enough 


in. th beans 
. quantities ~the..corn beit 
iorh help. Sips eg #0, bet 

Probably th emost convenient.; 
get potassium for swamp /ands On th 
farms of the corn belt is to buy muy, 
ate of potash. It costs about Der 
ton, but it only takes 100 to 159 pounds 
to the acre to furnish enough Dotass:. 
um to grow good crops for two or thre 
years. The muriate of potash is spread 
broadcast in the spring, two or three 
weeks before planting time, Experi. 
ments in Illinois, Wisconsin and north. 
ern Iowa, with potash on Swainp land 
which would not grow corn, haye jp. 
sulted time and again in the produetio, 
of excellent corn crops. 

There is a possibility that something 
else is causing the poor corn in the 
case of our correspondent, but we ane 
quite sure that he will find the appli. 
cation of muriate of potash sufficient 
to enable him to produce a good yield 





When to Treat for Smut 


An Iowa correspondent wishes t 
know if it is all right to treat his oats 
for smut in February. 

The average farmer should treat his 
oats for smut just before seeding time, 
It is possible to treat oats for smut ip 
February, but two complications may 
occur. In the first place, it is hard ty 
get the seed oats completely dried out 
after they are treated, and if they ar 
not dried out, but are stored while 
damp, the germinating power will be 
weakened. In the second place, the 
seed oats, after being treated, are in 
many cases likely to be stored in 
dirty sacks or bins, and thus become 
re-infected with smut spores. Under 
average conditions, we would wait u- 
til just before planting time to treat 
for smut. 





Where Her Shoes Were, 

Dorothy, aged five, was having trouble 
assembling her clothes on arising, 

“Why, where are your shoes, Dorothy” 
asked mamma. 

“T don’t know, mummie,”’ the five-year. 
old gravely replied. ‘But I saw then 
walking around with Margaret in then 
last night after I had gone to bed.”—In 
dianapolis News. 
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For All Kinds of Stock. 
and Worm Exterminator of 


with other conditioners. 
to man that here is ONE PRODUCT 


pounds without chargi 
don’t ask you to buy it. 











Write 


today 
me number and kind of stock yeu own. 


from Cholera and is a Preventive of Ail Animal Diseases 


I don’t care what experience yon’ve had 
I tell you as man 
so 

far AHEAD of anything else now on the 
market that there’s utterly xo comparison, 
And to PROVE it, I will send you 10 
you a penny. I 
don’t ask you to 
buy any more /rke it. I merely ask that you 
it before your wormiest, runtiest, 
skinniest hogs, sheep or cattle, or before 
animals you think pyy? 


A FEW BIG ned a ink of con- ‘Supposing you got rid of only one nasty 
And afterwards case of worms, wouldn’t that well hog aloné 
USERS TELL YOUR Pay you handsomely for your trouble? 
Send for your 10 pounds a? once. No oblh 
Arden Dairy Farm NEIGHBORS 
WHAT IT DID! gation—no charge—no expense to you ¢& 
N. H. Gentry That isthe ONLY cept a few cents for parcel post. (Consult 
F. W. Harding N diagram for rate or ask your postmaster), 
STRING tied to 
Hurd Farm Co. this offer. and send stamps. 
Leslie Smith ngemaster 
J. P. Cudahy Stock Food expels Also FREE 
O. Harris & Son site andl Aeetoiaane With the 10 pounds we will send you 
D. R. Hanna Sod itaoone pane “Champions and Grand Champions’ 
W. W. Brown digestive appara- # wonderful series of pictures of animi 
W.A. tus and other vita]. fed on Ringmaster Stock Food. 
W. J. Miller organs. It adds Hundreds of stock raisers told me at the 
The L. B. Silver | Weight—slickens last International Stock Show at Chicago 
Company coats—purifies that this is the greatest series of pictures 
bliood—increases they eversaw. Send for it at once. 


We have only 1,000 books and pails to . First first serv 
i —now—when it’s ed in sap lns pg ina. be 


RINGMASTER STOCK FOOD CO. >s¢ Cleveland, 0. 


Note: The editor of this paper thinks this ts one of the fairest offers ever made. 























P’ve Extended This 
Remarkable Offer! 


So great was the demand, I sim 
ply had to! But this may be your last 
chance to get free—absolutely free—l0 lbs. 
of this wonderful conditioner. Write for 
your 10 lbs. today. Needn’t buy—just i”y—- 


Ringmaster 


Stock Tonic 





A Conditioner, Blood Purifier 


Unusual Merit. Saves Hogs § 


milk yield — stimulates vitality and keeps 
disease and pestilence of all kinds aw*y 
from sfock, young and old. Not a single 
case of cholera reported among our feeders 
this year. 

Would I make this FREE 10-pound offer 
if I didn’t know the merit of this condition 
er—know what it would de—and what 
the others would do, too? Well, hardly! 

And would such weil-known feeders 
these listed be using Ringmaster if it didn't 


ed, 
in writing, be sure and tell 
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Whose Wor 


A Car to Keep 


You are going to buy a car to keep, 
if you’re going to buy economically. And 
a car, on your roads, needs a _ sturdy 
foundation to carry its power and load 
for years, needs more than mere specifica- 
tions and “looks.” 

Trained engineers can’t tell py appear- 
ance what a car will do. They can’t 
pre-judge materials any better than you, 
for the cheaper steels look the same as 
the costlier. They must analyze every 
piece of metal in a laboratory to know 
what that metal is, and will do. 

A car seldom tells its story inside of a 
year. Then it fails or it lasts, according 
to what the maker puts into it. 

You must buy your car on the mate- 
tial basis—on the unseen values—if you 
are to get a car to keep. 

And you must take someboay’s word 
for this quality until you have proved it 
out on the road. 

The thousands of customers we deal 
with regularly know you can take our 
word. 


will you take? 


For Seventy Years 


For seventy years the J. I. Case Com- 
pany—a $40,000,000 concern—has manu- 
factured the finest machinery in its line. 
For 70 years men have been trying it and 
finding out its worth. Some of our cus- 
tomers have dealt with us steadily for 
more than 50 years. For seventy years 
the business has been operated on a close- 
margin policy. You know Case Prod- 
ucts. You know how they last. You 
know, by results (you do or your friends 
do) the grade of materials we use. 


Case Cars are made by the same com- 
pany that has made this machinery for 
so long. They are made on the same 
close margin of profit. Don’t you think, 
selling to the same people who use our 
machinery, we would use the best materials 
for the purpose throughout in these cars? 


What We Don’t Save 


A car to be good today must be good 
for a lifetime if the buyer wants to keep 
it. City cars that run but a few thou- 
sand miles won’t do on American roads. 


CASE FORTY 








We could make large savings on the cost 
of our motors by using cheaper materials. 

We could save on our clutches, trans- 
missions, drive shafts, wheels and other 
vital parts. 

We could make large savings on axles 
if we used other than complete Timkens. 

We use the same radiator that $5,000 
cars employ. 

We could cut our assembling cost in 
two and this cost is one of the greatest. 


ExtraValuesEverywhere 


No expense is too great, no method too 
irksome, to perfect every part in fit and 
in quality. For Case Automobiles, like 
all Case Machinery, must operate per- 
fectly, and must last like a tractor with 
one-tenth of a tractor’s weight. 

One must use the finest steels in exist- 
ence to get both strength and lightness. 

So we use this care and these better 
materials throughout the entire car. 

No other car that we know, selling at 
anywhere near our price, uses such care 
and materials. No other can. 


The Car With the 
Famous Engine 








5-Passenger Touring, Fully Equipped, $2,200 


Westinghouse Electric Starter; Westinghouse Electric Lighting System for all Lamps; Side and Tail Lamps, Combination Oil and Electric; Warner Autometer; Electric Horn; 
Rain Vision Ventilating Wind Shield; English Mohair Top, Side Curtains and Cover; 87x4% inch Tires; Firestone Universal Quick De stachable Demountable Rims; 124-inch 
Wheel Base; Three-Quarter Elliptic Springs; 4%x5\-inech Cylinders; Krown-Lipe Transmission ; Timken Full Floating Axle; Rayfield Carburetor with Dash Adjustment; Bosch 
Magneto, Dual System Single Point Ignition. The usual Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. And in addition Extra Tire and Tube on Rim, Extra Tube separate, Tire Chains, Tire 


Cover and Handy Work Light on long Wire- 


The Reason 


No maker of automobiles alone could 
effect our manufacturing savings, for we 
didn’t have to create a new business. 


We added practically nothing to our 
selling exvense. We had all our agents 
before a car was turned out. 
We added no salaries for of- 
ficers, sales manager, adver- 
tising department, office rent 

or other overhead charges. 


We need only reasonable 
profits. Our system, built up 
through seventy years, per- 
mits us to pare them down to 
the minimum, to effect great 
factory economies. 


This Emblem on 
an automobile 
has the same sig- 
nificance as the 
Sterling mark 
on silver. 


It allows us to put all this into the car, 
to put better things in a Forty than ever 
went into a Forty before. 

You get the benefit of these savings. 

They pay us no money, save that which 
“goodwill” brings to a firm that obtains it. 

They pay you, through better mate- 
rials, in upkeep, repair bills, and in the 
cost of new cars every year. 

Don’t you think them worth while? 

Go to a Case Branch or one of our 10,- 
000 dealers and see this new Forty. Ask 
to ride in it. See how it runs. Note its 
style and equipment. See also the Case 
Thirty at $1,500. 

Send the coupon for letters from own- 
ers that tell their experiences, and the 


Case Catalog describing the Case Forty 
and the Case Thirty in detail. 

No other cars in the world are so 
ideally built for years of service on Amer- 
ican roads. 


23 eor gee 


\ J. I. Case T. M. Co., Inc. 
625 State Street, Racine, Wis. 


Please send complete information about 
Case ‘‘40’’ and ‘‘30.”’ 
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J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc., RACINE, WIS. 


Case Cars are sold through 10,000 Agents and 65 Branch Houses. 


Fackety: Benathes at Des Moines, lowa, Chicago and Peoria, Ill., Indianapolis, pets Columbus, Ohio, St. Louis and Kansas 
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City, Mo., Lincoln, Neb., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Letters to the Clover-Sick Family 


BY UNCLE HENRY 


One of the great objections that I 
have to your family is that a good 
many of you don’t think. You do think 
in a sort of a way, but you don’t think 
correctly. Your thinking machine does 
not run smoothly and steadily. In oth- 
er words, you don’t get down to the 
reason of things, or study the reason 
why you do things. I would not say 
this to you if I did not like you, for 
your lack of thinking @oesn’t hurt me, 
but it does hurt you. I will explain 
to you what I mean: 

If clover is to grow, it must be sup- 
plied with three things: heat, mois- 
ture and air—all three. It must eat 
and drink and breathe. In this it is 
just like your horse. You would not 
expect to get any work out of your 
horse if you did not feed him and 
water him, and give him pure air. If 
you put him in an air-tight box or 
stable, he would die, no matter how 
much food and water you gave him. If 
you gave him water and air, he would 
die just the same; and if you gave 
him food and air and no water, you 
would soon have no horse. You your- 
self can not live by bread alone, nor 
by water alone, nor by‘air alone, nor 
by any two of them. You must have 
all three; and so must the horse. 

Clover seed, in order to grow, does 
not need as much air as you do, nor 
as the horse does, but it needs some, 
If you bury it so deep in the ground 
that it can not get air, it will not grow 
for a dozen years. You can put clo- 
ver seed in a sack in the barn, and it 
will stay there year after year, and 
will not grow. It has air and has heat 
enough in the summer season, but no 
moisture; so it won’t grow. You can 
bury it in the manure pile, where it 
has moisture enough, and heat enough 
—but no air; and it won’t grow. You 
have often notic-d when hauling out 
an old manure pile, where the cattle 
have been eating clover hay with seed 
in it, that when you spread this ma- 
nure out on the field, the clover seed 
would grow. You have simply given 
it air and moisture, and the summer 
has given it heat. 

I want you to get these simple facts 
clearly in your mind, and keep them 
there until you are going to sow clo- 
ver. After spring opens, and very soon 
afterwards, the season will give it the 
heat. Clover germinates at about the 
same temperature as spring wheat and 
oats, and probably a little lower than 
barley requires. So you need not 
trouble about the heat. 

The thing that chiefly concerns you 
then is to get the seed deep enough in 
the ground to secure moisture, but not 
so deep as to exclude the air. You 
will have to use your judgment about 
that. If you sow it on a piece of land 
that has considerable clay in it, before 
the frost is out, the heaving and set- 
tling resulting from the thawing and 
freezing, will give it the covering that 
it needs at that season. Or if you 
have a very wet spring, covering with 
the harrow would give it sufficient 
depth of covering. If your land is 
sandy, or with little clay. and the sea- 
son is dry, you may have to put it 
down an inch, an inch and a half, or 
two inches, and sometimes even more 
than that, in order to get the amount 
of moisture that it needs. 

Clover requires a great deal more 
moisture for germination than timothy 
does, for the reason that it has a hard- 
er shell, and there is a certain per cent 
—varying in different fields and with 
different samples—that requires so 
much moisture that it will germinate 
only in the wettest of seasons. It is 
what the Department of Agriculture 
calls “hard shelled” clover. The same 
is true of alfalfa. This explains why, 
if you have a good stand of clover in 
your timothy this year, and the crop 
is nearly all clover, next year it will 
be but one-fourth or one-third, per- 
haps one-half clover. The clover that 
grew the first year died after it ma- 
tured seed the next year, and the clo- 
ver you have is what did not grow the 
first year, but grew the second, after 
it had another year in which to soak 
up moisture. A good deal of the so- 
called clover sickness among farmers 
is due to the fact that they do not get 





— of this simple but fundamental 
idea. 

Some will sow on the surface after 
they have harrowed in their spring 
grain. Now, if the season is very wet, 
they may get a stand. Others sow be- 
fore they harrow, thus giving it one 
harrowing; and in wet years and in 
land that has considerable clay, they 
may have a stand, but not if the sea- 
son is dry, simply because the seed 
will not get sufficient moisture. Some- 
times a man, having heard that clover 
should go in two inches, will put it in 
that deep in clay land. If the season 
is wet, his clover will not grow, be- 
cause he has excluded the air. 

So if you want to get a stand of clo- 
ver, you must do a lot of thinking. You 
want to understand not merely the 
three things that clover requires, but 
also to understand your land so thor- 
oughly that you can put the seed where 
it will get what it requires. The depth 
that is right one season may not be 
right the next. The depth -of covering 
necessary if sown on frozen ground 
in winter wheat is very slight, because 
the season is early, it begins to grow 
at once, and gets its roots down deep 
enough to secure moisture. If put in 
three inches deep, or two inches, or 
one inch, at that season of the year, 
it wil not grow because the air is ex- 
cluded. In sandy soil clover must go 
much deeper, and on soils newly re- 
claimed from the raw prairie, where 
there is much vegetable fiber, leaving 
the surface fluffy-like, clover seed re- 
quires not only to be put down to a 
reasonable depth, but to be rolled and 
compacted, so as to prevent the admis- 
sion of too much air and to bring into 
close contact with the seed the soil 
grains, from which the clover seed 
must receive its moisture. 

You can easily see that you can not 
depend on luck when sowing clover 
seed, any more than you can depend 
on luck in feeding your horse or your- 
self or anything else. In short, you 
must keep clearly in mind what clover 
seed must have as a condition of 
growth, and in this matter it is boss, 
and you must give it what it wants, 
or it won't grow at all. Having this 
clearly fixed in your mind, you must 
study how to furnish these conditions. 
The main thing is to determine the 
depth of covering. The season will 
give you the heat, and the plowed sur- 
face and the seed bed will give the air. 
The thing to look after is the depth 
of covering, so that it will get the 
needed moisture, and yet not exclude 
the air. 

I have put in this letter what I have 
written hundreds of times to individ- 
ual farmers who have written me on 
this subject. I can assure you that if 
you have viable seed, that is, seed that 
will grow, and if you will furnish 
these conditions for it, clover will grow 
as certainly as the sun will shine. In 
fact, it can’t help but grow. It could 
not die if it wanted to. There is no 
luck about it. It is simply obedience 
to an imperative law of nature, and 
the result is as certain as any other 
crop. There is science about it, but 
a science that you can comprehend 
just as readily as the college professor 
—and an art as well as science, the 
art of getting the Seed in such a posi- 
tion that the air will not be excluded, 
and that it will have heat and mois- 
ture. That art you can acquire quite 
as easily as the greatest scientist on 
the face of the earth; in fact, easier. 
Science tells you what to do; art does 
the work. 





Orchard Heaters 


Every third or fourth year, on an 
average, apples are caught by frost in 
the central corn belt. In any except 
the most extraordinary seasons, this 
loss may be entirely avoided by or- 
chard heating. For five or six years 
past, under many conditions, orchard 
heating has been tried out with great 
success. A number of heaters are now 
on the market, so arranged that they 
will burn a grade of oil costing from 
3 to 5 cents a gallon. It is estimated 
that the fixed investment for protect- 
ing a ten-acre orchard from frost will 
amount to about $350. 

Of course, it is foolishness to talk of 
orchard heaters to men who do not 





care enough about orcharding to prune 
or spray. Nevertheless, we feel that 
there are a few of our readers who are 
seriously interested in orcharding. We 
advise these men to write for Bulletin 
No. 129, of the Iowa station, at Ames; 
Bulletin No. 154, of the Indian éxperi- 
ment station, at Lafayette, and Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 401, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. A careful study of 
these bulletins will put anyone in touch 
with the essential points of orchard 
heating. 





County and Township Horse 
Clubs 


Henry A. Mohr, of Osceola county, 
Iowa, writes: 

“Times are good for farmers now, 
on account of splendid crops. Much 
of the grain is sold on the market. 
Right now in our town oats bring 25 
cents per bushel, and corn 31 to 34 
cents. Land is worth $100 an acre 
and up. Rent is from $4 to $5 per 
acre. The question is, can the farmer 
afford to sell oats for 25 cents a bushel 
and corn for 31 to 35 cents, on $125 
land? I think most farmers of expe- 
rience will agree with me when I say 
We can not. The question is what to 
do with the grain, and the answer is 
to feed it to good horses, cattle, hogs 
or sheep. Take horses, for example. 
We must raise the right kind of either 
coach or draft. For this kind of horses 
we will have a ready market at good 
money for all time to come. In case 
the farmers in one _ neighborhood 
should agree to confine themselves to 
one particular breed of draft horses, 
and one particular breed of coach 
horses, they would find a much readier 
market, and, I think, better prices. We 
can well learn from the experience of 
farmers in France, Belgium, England 
and Scotland on this point. Buyers 
will always come into a community 
quicker if they know that they will be 
able to pick up a load of horses of one 
breed. Auction sales could be held, 
and attract buyers from all over the 
country. It seems to me that the or- 
ganization of county and township 
horse breeders’ associations would be 
of very great help in raising the grade 
of our horses, making them worth 
more money, and enabling us to get 
more for them. I would like to see 
this question discussed in Wallaces’ 
Farmer.” 

We entirely agree with our corre- 
spondent. It is a suggestion which we 
have made editorially about once a 


year for a number of years, and it is 
strange that the idea makes such slow 
progress when its advantages seem to 
us sO apparent. For several years Dr. 
Alexander, of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural College, has been working along 
this line, and has succeeded in organ- 
izing, we think, several county horse 
breeders’ clubs. About a year ago he 
issued a circular on this subject and 
suggested a constitution and by-laws 
for the use of such clubs. The objects 
as set forth in the circular are as fol- 
lows: 

To work for the betterment of horse 
breeding and codperation among horse 
breeders in the county. 

To encourage the general use of 
sound, individually excellent, pure-bred 
stallions, sound and _ suitable brood 
mares, the correct system of grading 
up, and better methods of keeping 
horses. 

To encourage the ownership of pure- 
bred mares and the home production 
of pure-bred stallions. 

To discontinue the use of grades 
and mongrel or scrub stallions and all 
unsound and unsuitable stallions. 

To regulate matters pertaining to 
service fees and facilitate the pur- 
chase and sale of breeding animals. 





To effect the observation and im- 
provement of the stallion law. 

To arrange for the holding of meet- 
ings in each township, for the intro- 
duction of educational literature con- 
cerning horse breeding and manage- 
ment and for the exhibition of repre- 
sentative stock at the county fairs and 
elsewhere. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will gladly furnish 
a sample constitution and by-laws io 
any breeders who may wish to inter- 
est themselves in organizing a club of 
this kind. 
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Woven Wire Stretcher 


It pulls your wire up to and past your end corner 
post, saving you the labor of setting an extra or an- 


chor post from wnich to pull. Requires no st: ‘king 
down. For further information address 
MATTHEWS MFG. CO., Monticello, fa. 


$5 © $8 Every Day Sna'ee, "Wort 
That’s what hundred: ns now earn by selling 


THE ECLIPSE PUMP EQUALIZER . 


Many make good money during spare time only. * 4 
it to neighbors. It makes the hardest working pum bari 
easy —saves jerking and does the lifting. Write us today. 


Equalizer Foundry Co., | 2434 Burling St., Chicage 








THE SIMPLEST, BEST PIG FORCEPS YET 





IN USE 
Agents wanted 





Don’t lose your pigs at farrowing time. : 
will enable you to save them. No matter how the | 
are located you can get them with my forceps, and 
out injury to thesow. Equally as good for lambs. 
pact, simple. strong, sanitary. Easy touse. All hog a 
ers who have used them say they are the best mad 
want you to know about and try them. Write me today 


RICHARD BROCKELSBY, 


My force 
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with- 


Com- 


Vail, lowa 





for ateelf in a week. 
direct from man 





COMPLETE OUTFIT SENT PREPAID $1.50. Bey 
Write 


Planter AttachmentCo., Dept. 1,Polo,|l'. 


Automobile Owners—Attenticn 


Save one half your Garage Bills. Repair your inner tubes with the EV? 
READY VULCANIZ 






No car owner can afford to be without it. Pays 


r and save money. today for circular. 
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A Well-Managed Farm 


Fred McCulloch, of Iowa county, 
Jowa, was in the office recently. For 
several years past, Fred has been well 
known for two reasons. In the first 
place, he always won prizes on his 
sma!l grains at the state grain shows; 
jn the second place, for five years 
past, he has been keeping cost ac- 
counts for the United Sfates govern- 
ment. You can see that we found it 
jnteresting to ask Fred many ques- 

ons. 

" He has a 325-acre farm on the west- 
ern edge of Iowa county, worth $175 
an acre. Last year his total income 
was $13,000. Naturally, we wanted to 
know the expense items, so that we 
could figure out the net income. Fred 
had left his records at home, but he 
knew in a general way the different 
items of expense. The first thing we 
put down was interest on the invest- 
ment. At 4 per cent, this amounted 
to $2,275, which is equivalent to a 
rent of $7 per acre. The next item 
was labor. To care for his 325-acre 
farm, it takes from two to three men, 
or g total yearly outlay for labor of 
about $1,200. To this must be added 
board and living expenses, Which 
amounted to about $1,000. About $6,500 
is invested in machinery on this farm. 

Figured at a yearly depreciation of 
ten per cent, there would be an out- 
jay for machinery of $650. 

About eighty acres are in corn, 
eighty acres in small grain, and eighty 
acres are seeded to meadow each year 
—making a total yearly outlay for 
corn, small grain, clover and grass 
seed of about $300. 

-The buildings are worth about 
$6,000, which, at 10 per cent deprecia- 
tion (which is high) gives a yearly 
expense of $600. Interest should be 
allowed on the investment in the ma- 
chinery and buildings, so we have 
again an additional yearly expense of 
about $600. About $100 a year is 
spent in keeping the fences in shape. 
Besides all this, there is the expense 
of feeding and caring for ten horses. 
By keeping careful record, Mr. McCul- 
loch has found that feed and care for 
one horse for a month costs about $10, 
or, in other words, the total expense 
for the year for the ten horses would 
be $1,200. 

At this point, we said to Fred: “We 
surely haven’t got down everything; 
there must be something else!” But, 
think as we might, we could think of 
no additional item of expense, except 
the odds and ends, or general expense 
account, Which we figured at $325. 

Added up, the total expense amount- 
ed to $8,250, or, in other words, Fred 
received for his ability as a manager, 
about $4,750—not an excessive salary 
for a man with brains enough to run 
a $60,000 business. 

The foregoing figures are not exact, 
although they are quite close, for Fred 
has kept in close touch with the cost 
of producing farm crops for five years. 
His men every day must turn in cards 
showing how their time during the 
day has been spent. The various 
crops are then charged up according- 
ly, and each week the figures are sent 
in to the government, so that they may 
be tabulated. The farm management 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now working 
with the figures secured from Mr. Mc- 
Culloch’s farm for the past five years, 
and hopes soon to put out a bulletin 
80 that farmers reading it may learn 
a their farms more profit- 
ably 

Mr. McCulloch attributes a large 
part of his profits to the sale of seed 


grains, He has captured many prizes 
on his small grain, and each year sells 
seed oats at good prices. Last year 


he was able to get as much as $8 a 
bushel for much of his seed corn. 

His average yield of corn for the 
past five years has been about sixty 
bushels per acre, his oat yield forty- 
five bushels, and his clover and tim- 
othy yield 1.75 tons. He has grown 
Some alfalfa, which has averaged three 
tons per acre. 

We figured out what kind of a mon- 
€y maker the alfalfa crop is. Fifteen 
dollars a ton has been an average 
Price. Five dollars per ton we con- 
sidered as a liberal estimate for the 
total cost of producing alfalfa. The 
total net profit per acre, therefore, has 
been about $30 on Mr. McCulloch’s 
alfalfa field. It has been, therefore, 
One of the most profitable crops, run- 
Ring even ahead of corn. 


The strongest objection in Mr. Mc- 
Culloch’s mind against alfalfa is the 
difficulty in getting a stand and hold- 
ing that stand over winter. He is un- 
able to get his small grain off the land 
before the latter part of July, and be- 
fore he can plow and get a seed bed 
worked up, it is late in August. Asa 
result, and especially if it is a dry 
fall, his alfalfa is not large enough to 
live over a severe winter. We won- 
dered if his soil was lacking in lime- 
stone. We suggested that it might be 
lacking in the proper bacteria, but he 
said this was not the case, for he had 
secured the right kind of bacteria from 
an old alfalfa field. It might be that 





grain crop, but to fallow the land until 
about the middle of July, and thea sow 
the alfalfa. He thinks alfalfa is one 
of the very best money making crops, 
and that it would very likely pay to 
forego a small grain crop in order to 
be sure of the alfalfa. 

Alfalfa and corn are the two money 
making crops under average corn belt 
conditions. Why not, therefore, put 
nearly the entire farm down to them? 
Mr. McCulloch pointed out the diffi- 
culty of securing a rotation. Alfalfa 
is a perennial, which is not at its best 
as a hay producer until it has had pos- 
session of the land for four or five 
years. This would mean that a rota- 
tion of corn and alfalfa would leave 
part of the land in corn for too many 
years in succession. But if after the 

















Well-built concrete block barn on farm of Chas. W. Stewart, Washington Co., sowa. 








the soil was lacking in phosphorus, 
and that it would be worth while to 
apply ground rock phosphate. We fin- 
ally came to the conclusion that a 
large part of the trouble was due to 
the difficulty of working up a seed bed 
after small grain. “Why not cut the 
small grain for hay, and in this way 
work up a good seed bed earlier in the 
season?” Mr. McCulloch thought that 
this might be worth while, or that it 
might possibly pay to grow no small 








soil became thoroughly used to alfalfa, 
and it became possible to get a good, 
strong stand on short notice, it might 
be that a good rotation of corn and 
alfalfa could be devised. 

“What does it cost you to put up a 
ton of silage?” we asked. “About $4 
a ton,” replied Mr. McCulloch. “What!” 
we exclaimed, in amazement, “$4 a 
ton?” “Yes,” said Mr. McCulloch; “it 
costs me about $20 an acre to grow 





corn, and the labor of putting it into 


the silo amounts to enough more to 
sane the cost per ton up to nearly 

4."* 

Then we discussed the beef cattle 
situation. Mr. McCulloch does con- 
siderable feeding, and is a prominent 
member of the Iowa Beef Producers’ 
Association. We put it up to him in 
this way: “On good, level Iowa land, 
which can be cultivated, and which is 
worth from $150 to $200 per acre, 
which will pay better, the raising of 
grain for market, or the raising of beef 
cattle?” Fred was a little cautious 
about replying, but his final answer 
was that he believed that with prices 
the way they have been, more money 
could be made by selling the grain on 
the market, one year with another, 
rather than by feeding it to cattle. 
“But,” said Mr. McCulloch, “is the 
growing of grain without live stock 
permanent?” “Well,” said we, “why 
not use Hopkins’ system, and put the 
land down to clover every three or 
four years, and plow it under as green 
manure, in connection with 400 pounds 
of ground rock phosphate to the acre? 
Doctor Hopkins says that this will 
permanently keep up the farm’s fer- 
tiilty, just as well as though live stock 
were raised and the manure added to 
the land.” 

If such a system as Hopkins’ were 
used, Mr. McCulloch was not sure as 
to whether or not the grain farming 
would prove more profitable than the 
live stock. We both decided that the 
relative profit between the two sys- 
tems would vary from year to year, 
and that it would be well if the ex- 
periment stations had more definite 
figures to offer us on this point. 


Seed Bed for Barley 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Will last year’s corn ground that 
has been well disked and harrowed in 
the spring, make a good seed bed for 
barley ?” 

Corn ground which has been disked 
two or three times, and thoroughly 
harrowed, should work up into a good 
seed bed for barley. Barley requires 
much the same kind of seed bed as 
oats, but is more particular. An extra 
disking and harrowing will pay with 
barley where it might not pay with 
oats. As soon as our correspondent 
has worked up a seed bed on the top 
of which is two or three inches of 
mellow soil, he should be satisfied. 











A Marvelous Corn Planter: 


Put in Extra Kernels Where Soil Is Extra Rich, 
Thus Increasing Corn Crop Amazingly! , 
No Stopping to Adjust Machine 
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Our patented Variable Device now makes it 
possible to instantly change the number of 
grains dropped. No stopping or even slow- 
ing down! Just shift a lever, while riding, 
and presto'—you plant as many grains to the 
hill as you choose. 

Do you realize what this latest corn planter 
invention means? 


It means that you can plant EACH HILL 
according to the richness of the soil. You 
can shoot in an extra kernel where soil is rich 
enough to makeit grow. Where soil is thin or 
poor, you plant less grains to the hill and thus 
waste no seed corn. 

Ten thousand farmers are already using this 
latest-model planter, some for the past three 
seasons. They say it’s the most wonderful farm 
machine of the age. In all our 57 years’ imple- 
ment making we have never seen a more re- 
markable machine. It seems that this planter 
almost thinks! 


From Edge to Flat Drop 
Without Emptying Hopper 


And with the Rock Island No.1 you don’t even 
have to empty the hopper when changing from 
edge to flat drop or back again. Simply tilt 
hopper forward and slipin plates. You can do 
itina moment. We furnish all plates needed 
without extra charge. 


Straight Rows 
Regardless of Speed 


No matter how fast or slow your team walks, 
or who drives—yourself, your hired man or your 
boy—you’ll always get straight, even rows. 
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Hills are in perfect check. All done by 
our patented Kick Back Valve. 


Most Positive Clutch 


Every Rock Island No.1 is blessed with a 4 


positive, yet absolutely trouble-proof 
clutch. Wespent thousands of dollars in per- 
fecting the clutch feature alone. Long be- 
fore this Planter was put on the market we 
knew we had a positive clutch. Weknew 
we had a TROUBLE-PROOF clutch. We 
knew we had a clutch that outwears four 
ordinary clutches. The principle of our 
Clutch is fully pictured and described in the 
catalog we will send you. 


Built for Hard Service 


Every piece and part of this Planter is 
built right—built of best materials—built 
by experts of widest experience. Every 
little detail has been perfected. We use a 
special flexible connection to front frame to 
insure even depth in planting and to prevent 
possibility of breakage on rough ground. 
The width is adjustable. Seat is adjustable. 
Discs or runners, as wanted. 30 or 3-inch 
wheels, concave, flat or open. 

Yet with all these improvements and 
perfections, with all this added quality, 
the price is very reasonable. The ma- 
chine much more than earns its cost in 
one season. 

Ww ite! Send a postal today and you’ll 
r § get by next mail our latest 
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Rock Island No. 1 


Corn Planter 





Corn Planter Book. And we will tell 
you where you can see the Rock Island 
No.1 Planter. Then with your own know- 
ledge and experience you can see why it’s 
truly a wonder and a great crop getter. 

Postal brings allinformation. Don’tdoa 
thing about buying any planter or even 
using your old one without learning all 
about the Rock Island No. 1. 

FREE—We have just bought 6,000 addi- 
tional copies of Professor Holden’s famous 
book on corn growing. One copy is yours 
free if you write for it at once, and you 
should certainly know more about this 
planter. Write today. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
396A Second Avenue 
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Seeding to Clover 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a piece of ground in oat 
stubble, which has been idle for one 
year. The grass died out on it. How 
can I get it back to clover? The land 
is too poor to put in corn.” 

Over most of the corn belt, the most 
practical way to get land down to clo- 
ver is to seed with small grain. Since 
winter wheat was not sown last fall 
on this land, we suggest that our cor~ 
respondent plow this small grain stub- 
ble at the earliest possible moment in 
the spring that the ground is dry 


enough. Then he should harrow (if 
he has a roller, he should roll also) 
until he has a firm seed bed. Then 
he should drill in an early variety of 
oats at the rate of one and a half to 
two bushels per acre. After he has 
drilled in the oats, he may sow the 
clover broadcast at the rate of about 
eight pounds to the acre. Then he 
should harrow the clover in, and, if the 
season is a favorable one, and the scil 
is not acid, or lacking in phosphorus, 
he should get a fine stand. 

Our correspondent says this land is 
too poor to put in corn. If by “poor,” 
he means that his soil is lacking in ni- 
trogen and humus, then he will prob- 
ably be able to grow clover on it. But 
if this soil is poor because it is lack- 
ing in phosphorus, potassium or lime- 
stone, he will not be able to grow any 
better clover on it than he will corn. 
In order to be sure that his soil is 
not acid, our correspondent should 
buy a dime’s worth of blue iltmus pa- 
per at the drug store, and put a piece 
of it in contact with his moist soil for 
buy a dime’s worth of blue litmus pa- 
per is turned red, he should spread a 
ton of ground limestone on each acre. 
If he fears that his soil is lacking in 
phosphorus, or if he wishes to make 
an experiment determining whether or 
or not it is lacking, he should spread 
a mixture of six tons of barnyard ma- 
nure and 400 pounds of finely ground 
rock phosphate on each acre of land. 
This amount of ground rock phosphate 
costs about $2 or less in Illinois. It 
possibly may make the entire differ- 
ence between success and failure with 
the clover crop. 





Cattle to Buy to Put on 
Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T have a pesture containing ninety- 


five acres, on which I wish to put 
stock about the first of May, keeping 
it there till about the middle of No- 
vember. What 
tle will make the best gains on this 
pasture? This pasture is in Michigan, 
and is considered very desirable. I 
expect to purchase these grassers in 
the spring. My idea is to get calves 
weighing about 400 pounds. What 
gain would be reasonable to expect 
from 400-pound calves turned on pas- 
ture?” 

Several years ago the Missouri sta- 
tion secured figures from Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Iowa cattle feeders as to the 
gains they expected from cattle that 
were turned on grass for six months. 


The replies indicated that the average | 
yearling steer would make a total gain | 


from six months on pasture of 280 


pounds, or an average of forty-seven 


pounds per month. On the two-year- 
old steers the feeders agreed that an 


average six months gain should be 312 | 


pounds, or an average of fifty-two 
pounds per month. No estimate 
made on calves, but practically the 
same gains should be expected from 
them during the six months’ pasture 
season as from the yearlings. 

From the figures in the foregoing 
paragraph, it might be thought that 
two-year-olds utilized pasture to bet- 
ter advantage than yearlings. But it 
must be remembered that the two- 
year-olds graze over more pasture 
than the yearlings. In reality, the 
yearlings will make a larger gain from 
the same amount of pasture than will 
the two-year-olds. And the calves will 
make a larger gain than the yearlings, 
but as to whether or not this gain will 
be worth any more on the market than 
the gain put on the two-year-old steers 


depends on market conditions. So far | 


as the economy of utilization of the 
pastures is concerned, it mekes very 
little difference what age of cattle is 
bought 





weight or age of cat- | 





Was | 





Seed Corn House 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been thinking that I would 
like to build a seed corn house of some 
kind. I am sure that there is need 
for such a place in this part of the 
state, because of the poor stands of 
corn I have seen in this county. My 
notion was to build a house of cement 
blocks, or some other materia] that 
would be rat and mouse proof, and put 
a basement under the whole building 
and a furnace in the basement. I would 
want the building to hold from 500 to 
1,000 bushels. I would pick the corn 
before frost, and never let the store 
room get down to the freezing point. 
The only experience I have had is in 
saving our own seed corn. I have 
never been able to keep it away from 
mice, and I notice my neighbors have 
no better luck. I wish you could sug- 
gest what kind of a building, how 
large, what shape, and how it should 
be arranged inside so as to keep the 
ears separate, and so it would be 
handy to work around the corn. I 
would test every ear during the win- 
ter. Please give me a rough estimate 
of what such a building would cost, 
and if, in your judgment, I could make 
it pay. I would like criticisms or sug- 
gestions.” 

Very little corn at present is stored 
in an ideal manner in the corn belt. 
We wish we could give definite ad- 
vice to farmers who wish to build 
houses in which to store seed corn to 











Seed corn house plas. 


sell to farmers in their county. Will 
any of our readers who have satisfac- 
tory seed corn houses please write to 
us? Probably it would be a good thing 
if there were one good seed corn house 
in every township. It is not too early 
now for our readers to begin build- 
ing such a seed corn house for this 
coming fall. Let us point out some of 
the requisites of such a house. 

In the first place, it must provide 
ventilation. It must be so arranged 
that no ear will touch another ear, 
and there must be free circulation of 
air across the building. It must be rat 
proof. Of course, it must be built to 
keep out moisture. It only needs suffi- 
cient windows to let in plenty of light 
to work by (sunshine falling directly 
on corn probably injures the germina- 
tion). The accompanying cut vives 
an idea of the Wisconsin experiment 
station on the construction of seed 
corn houses. Provision is made for 
ventilating doors, rather than venti- 
lating windows. In addition to being 
rat-proot, moisture-proof, and provid- 
ing plenty of ventilation, a seed corn 
house needs but little. Some think it 
should have a stove to provide for 
kiln drying. In the accompanying cut, 
the Wisconsin station makes provision 
for such a stove. We ourselves have 
our doubts as to the advisability of 
kiln drying corn in the average sea- 
son. If the corn is picked late in Sep- 
tember, or the first week in October, 
and hung up in the seed corn house, 
and given good ventilation, it will air- 


| dry sufficiently in most cases, so that 


freezing weather will not hurt it. 
As to how the requisites of a first- 





class seed corn house are to be met, 
has not been worked out with entire 
satisfaction. The matter of ventila- 
tion is fairly simple. The plan of 
ventilating doors, as seen in the ac- 
companying cut, does very nicely. 
These must be opened and closed, ac- 
cording to the weather, the idea be- 
ing to keep them open as much as 
possible during dry weather, in order 
that the surplus moisture may be car- 
ried away. The problem of protection 
from rats may be met as shown in thé 
cut by putting the house on concrete 
pillars on the tops of which are set 
inverted tin pans. Our correspondent 
suggests making his seed corn house 
of cement. This may be all right, but 
we know of some seed corn men who 
claim that cement should not be used 
because it gathers moisture. Because 
improvements are likely to be made 
constantly in seed corn houses, we 
would prefer to build one of wood. We 
would not plaster it on the inside, but 
would sheet it up. There are many 
ways of arranging the corn on the in- 
side of the house. One of the best 
is that followed by Mr. G. M. Allee, of 
Buena Vista county, Iowa. He makes 
seed corn racks about six feet seven 
inches long, out of strips of wood one 
and a half inches wide. He takes two 
such strips and fastens them together 
by three pieces of wood, one at the 
bottom, one in the middle, and one at 
the top. These cross pieces are long 
enough so that there is a space of 
about three and one-fourth inches be- 
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tween the long strips. Ten-penny nails 
are now driven in the rack every three 
inches, on both sides. These are driv- 
en so that they slant slightly upward, 
so that the corn can not fall off. A 
rack thus provided with ten-penny 
nails on both sides, will hold about 
fifty ears, or one-half bushel. In the 
top of the rack is put eyes, so that 
they may hang on hooks in the ceil- 
ing. These racks may be placed in 
rows every twenty inches, and eight 
inches apart in the row. Or they may 
be arranged in double rows, leaving 
aisles between every other row. Many 
other excellent methods are in use for 
the storing of seed corn so it will not 
touch. There are many patented seed 
corn racks on the market, very sim- 
ilar in construction to the home-made 
rack of Mr. Allee. As we figure it, it 
would take at least 700 square feet of 
floor space to hold 500 bushels of corn 
stored in the manner just described. 
This means a building costing at least 
$500. As to whether or not it will pay 
our correspondent to build such a 
structure, he must decide for himself. 
Allowing for interest on the invest- 
ment, as well as for depreciation, the 
storage cost of a bushel of corn would 
probably be at least 60 cents. In ad- 
dition, there is the cost of testing a 
bushel of seed corn, which amounts to 
40 or 50 cents. When the incidentals 
are added in, it will be plain that it 
will cost nearly $1.50 to pick and store 
a bushel of really first-class seed corn. 

In neighborhoods where they really 
appreciate the vatue of good seed, it 
would, no doubt, pay a man to build 
such a seed corn house, and to take 





the greatest of pains to see that tha 
corn was thoughly dried. out and was 
of 100 per cent germination. Our cor- 
respondent had best look into the mat- 
ter a little further, and while he is so 
doing, he might write George M. Aj- 
lee, at Newell, Iowa; the Henry Field 
Seed Company, at Shenandoah; the 
Iowa experiment station, at Ames; the 
Wisconsin experiment station, at Mad- 
ison, and the Minnesota experimen: 
station, at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, 
for what information they may be able 
to give on the building of seed corn 
houses, 


Mr. Bellows Found Dead 


The many friends of George P. Be! 
lows will be inexpressibly shocked io 
learn of his having been found dead, 
in a ditch under his automobile, late 
on Monday afternoon, February 17th, 
We have been unable to secure the de- 
tails concerning the sad accident as 
yet, but it seems that the car which 


Mr. Bellows was driving alone, ran off 
a bridge, over-turning, and crushing 
Mr. Beilows beneath. The accident 
was not discovered for some little 
time, when passershy saw the car and 
investigated. The accident happened 
about three miles from Maryville, 
Mr. Bellows’ home. The blow is in- 
deed a sad one to Mr. Bellows’ family 
and his many friends throughout the 
whole country, as Mr. Bellows had be- 
come one of the most efficient and in- 
fluential live stock auctioneers in the 
entire United States. For more than 
twenty-five years he has been in close 
touch with the live stock interests, 
first as a field representative and af- 
terwards as a live stock auctioneer. 
His business as an auctioneer grew 
so rapidly that it was impossible for 
him to fill any ways near all the de- 
mands on his time. Colonel Bellows 
was just in his prime, his age being 
about fifty years, we believe, and his 
presence will be sadly missed in live 
stock circles. He was a member of 
the firm of Bellows Bros., as well as 
an auctioneer. He was unusually suc- 
cessful as a breeder of cattle, being a 
keen judge and a close student of 
both pedigree and individuality. Our 
deepest sympathy goes out to his wife, 
family and other relatives in their 
sorrow. 


Kernels From Different Parts 
of the Ear 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“In testing seed corn, should each 
kernel of the ear start to sprout and 
grow at the same time? I take three 
kernels from each ear, and I notice 
that nearly always one kernel will not 
have quite such a long sprout as an- 
other. Is there any difference in the 
time of sprouting between the kernels 
of the butt, the middle and the tip?” 


We referred this matter to a manu- 
facturer of seed corn testers who has 
had the opportunity of watching the 
tests from thousands of ears of corn. 
He said that he occasionally had no- 
ticed slight differences between the 
different kernels of an ear in rapidity 
of germination. He does not think 
that the difference is caused by ile 
part of the ear from which the kernels 
come, but rather is inclined to think 
that the earlier germinating kernels 
have been fertilized by pollen from an 
earlier strain of corn. This is rather 
in keeping with a number of experi- 
ments at a number of different stations 
which have indicated that the kernels 
from the butt, the middle and the tip 
are equally productive. The only rea- 
son for throwing away the butt and 
tip kernels is that they can not be 
planted evenly with a planter. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that kernels from ears which 
are slow in germinating will, otler 
things being equal, yield more than 
kernels from ears which germinate 
quickly. At the Ohio station they (is- 
covered that the slow germinating «ars 
yielded three bushels more per acre 
than the ears which germinated rap- 
idly. It seems that kernels of corn 
germinate slowly because they < 
tain large amounts of hard gluten, tha 
soaks up water slowly. Starchy k: 
nels soak up water quickly, but while 
they make a strong growth to start 
with, they in reality are weaker than 
the kernels which germinate more 
slowly. 
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What About Cottonseed Meal? 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“The statements concerning cotton- 
seed meal are somewhat ambiguous to 
me. Cottonseed meal, you claim, is 
pinding, rather than laxative, like flax- 
seed meal. Being the residium after 
the oil has been partially pressed out, 
one would infer that cottonseed meal 
would be, in a measure, laxative like 
most vegetable seeds after the oil has 
peen partially pressed out. You claim 
that if cottonseed meal is only in the 
least damaged, it is positively poison 
as feed for fattening cattle. Then why 
is it not equally poisonous to dairy 
cows? In what way does it harm fat- 
tening cattle and not the dairy cow? 
Why do you advise against the feeding 
of cottonseed meal to horses and hogs? 
The dairy people recommend cotton- 
ceed meal as especially good as a milk 
maker, in connection with corn.” 

The questions which our correspond- 
ent raises are reasonable. We have 
no method of answering him other 
than by saying that practical. experi- 
ence bears us out in our statements. 
Practical feeders are generally agreed 
that cottonseed meal has a tightening 
effect upon the system, rather than a 
loosening effect, like oil meal. The 
oil in cottonseed meal seems to be 
harder, that is, it melts at a higher 
temperature than the oil of most feeds. 
The butter from cows fed cottonseed 
meal is harder than from cows fed oil 
meal or soy bean meal. Feeding cot- 
tonseed meal to steers makes the fat 
harder. Perhaps it is the harder char- 
acter of the oil of cottonseed meal that 
makes it binding rather than laxative. 

We have not claimed that cottonseed 
meal should not be fed to horses. In 
fact, we have advised the feeding of a 
pound or so of cottonseed meal daily 
to horses under certain conditions. We 
do not advise the feeding of cottonseed 
meal to hogs for the simple reason that 
there are sO many cases on record of 
cottonseed meal killing hogs. Why 
this should be so, we do not know. It 
oftentimes happens that the cotton- 
seed meal does not kill the hogs, but 
nevertheless, as long as tankage is 
available, at present prices, we would 
never feed cottonseed meal to hogs, ex- 
cept as an experiment. 

The dairy cow is just as likely to 
be damaged by a poor quality of cot- 
tonseed meal as are fattening steers. 
Dairymen are right in recommending 
cottonseed meal as an excellent milk- 
producing feed, b&t cottonseed meal 
must be fed with judgment to dairy 
cows just the same as to other ani- 
mals. As a rule, it should not be fed 
in amounts of more than three pounds 
per 1,000 pounds of live weight daily. 


What Fertilizer to Use 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“My corn land next spring is a: black 
sand, or black loam, with a few low 
places in each field of shallow muck. 
This land has been half farmed too 
long. What shall I use for fertilizer? 
Shall I broadcast some fertilizer, or 
shall I put it in the hills with the 
corn? This is in southern Indiana, and 
the seasons are quite short. The land 
is poorly drained.” 

The first thing to do is to give this 
land good drainage. No method of fer- 
tilizing or cultivation will overcome a 
handicap of poor drainage in an un- 
favorable season. 

The best all-around fertilizer to use 
for soil such as our correspondent de- 
scribes is barnyard manure. Of this 
we would apply ten or fifteen tons to 
the acre. If it is impossible to get 
manure, it may pay to use commercial 
fertilizer. No one can give advice as 
to just what fertilizer should be used 
on this land. Possibly the soil is lack- 
ing in potassium; it would be well, 
therefore, to experiment on a few acres 
With muriate of potash harrowed in at 
the rate of 150 pounds per acre. There 
is a slight possibility that this soil is 
lacking in phosphorus, and it might be 
Well, therefore, to apply finely ground 
bone meal at the rate 6f 300 pounds to 
the acre. But we doubt very much if 
Such an application will pay on such 
80il if planted to corn. Our correspond- 
ent might try it on a few acres to find 
out. There is a chance that this soil 
is acid. Our correspondent might buy 
a dime’s worth of blue litmus paper at 
the drug store, and put a piece of it 
for a few minutes in contact with the 
moist soil; if the blue paper is turned 
ed, the soil is acid, and it will pay, 








in the long run, to apply limestone ‘at 
the rate of a ton to the acre. Corn is 
not very sensitive to acid soil, but clo- 
ver is, and. if our correspondent in- 
tends to farm this land for any length 
of time, he should, by all means, apply 
limestone if the soil proves to be acid. 

Put into the fewest possible number 
of words, our reply to this correspond- 
ent is, “Drain and use manure.” He 
may find fertilizer profitable, but be- 
fore he uses it extensively, he should 
experiment with different combina- 
tions. Under corn belt conditions we 
do not regard it as advisable in the 
present state of our knowledge to ap- 
ply fertilizer in the hill with corn. 


Orphan Lambs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I wish to ask your advice on the 
feed and care of orphan lambs.” 

Lambs orphaned at birth, and which 
therefore have had no chance to suck 
their mother’s milk, must either be 
given the milk of another ewe which 
has just lambed, or must be given a 
dose of castor oil or melted lard. The 
object of the castor oil is to clean out 
the bowels of the lamb, taking the 
place of the mother’s first milk as a 
physic. If this is not attended to, 
there is sure to be trouble. 

If one of another ewe’s twins has 
died, it may be possible to get her to 
adopt the orphan. In many cases this 
can be done only by putting the skin 
of the dead lamb over the orphan un- 
til the ewe has become accustomed to 
the smell of the stranger. 

If it is necessary to raise the or- 
phan on cow’s milk, milk from a cow 
testing at least five per cent butter- 
fat should be selected. It is a great 
mistake to dilute cow’s milk with wa- 
ter for young lambs. Ewe’s milk is 
about three times as rich as cow’s 
milk in fat, and twice as rich in mus- 
cle building material. So far as pos- 
sible, milk from the same cow should 
be used at all times. It should be 
given to the young lamb fresh, warm 
and sweet, in moderate quantities. 

During the first few days, the lamb 
will not want more than two or three 
tablespoonfuls at a feed, and will want 
to drink every two or thrée’* ‘hours. 
Gradually, however, the youhg lamb 
may become aceustomed to drinking 
more, and may be fed-less frequently. 

Unless a person has a liking for 
such things, the raising. of orphan 
lambs is generally more bother than 
it is worth. 








Renewing a Blue Grass. 
Pasture 

An Iowa correspondent writés: 

“I have been Treading everything I 
could find in’ your paper in regard .to 
pastures, but I ‘have not bednabte ‘to 
find anything that just suits my case. 
I am renting an old blue grass pasture 
for hog pasture. The dandelions were 
pretty bad in it last seasén, and I 
would like to know what would give 
me the best and most economical re- 
sults with this pasture. I do not know 
whether or not I shall use it for more 
than one year.” 

Since our correspondent is not sure 
as to whether or not he will use this 
pasture next year, it is rather doubt- 
ful if it will pay him to do much with 
it. Possibly it will pay him to give 
the following treatment, which we re- 
gard as splendid for renewing an old 
blue grass pasture. 

Spread on a light coating of manure 
this winter. In the spring, when the 
frost is going out, disk in on each acre 
a mixture of two pounds @f mammoth 
clover, two pounds of red clover, one 
pound of alsike clover, and five pounds 
pounds of timothy. If this blue grass 
has become what is known as “hide- 
bound,” it may be well to go on with 
a disk and thoroughly tear it up before 
seeding. In that case we would double 
the rate of seeding just mentioned. 





Information Wanted 


A Wyoming subscriber writes: 

“We live on the south side of the 
Platte river, in the eastern part of 
Wyoming. The railroad towns and the 
postoffices are all on the north side of 
the river. It is dangerous to cross the 
river by fording at any time, and im- 
possible at many times. It is ten 
miles by the nearest bridge. The post- 
office department say they can not give 
us a rural carrier for only eighteen or 





nineteen families. Now, what we want 
to know is, can we fix up a device by 
whicn mail can be carried across the 
river on a wire fastened to poles, from 
the postoffice on.the nerth side of the 
river to a dwelling on the south side, 
two or three miles distant? If any of 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer can 
solve this problem, it will be much 
appreciated.” 





Seed Potatoes 


How about your seed potatoes? Are 
you going to depend upon the same 
run-out seed you used last year? Of 
all the causes of poor potatoes in Iowa, 
we think poor seed is one of the fore- 
most. Two years ago we had this il- 
lustrated to us forcibly. In rows side 
by side we planted northern grown 
seed of first-class quality, and ordi- 
nary seed bought on the open market. 
The northern grown seed cost us four 
times as much per bushel as the oth- 
ers, but the increase in yield and qual- 
ity of the potatoes was so marked that 
we were repaid many times over for 
the extra expense. The seed bought 
on the open market scarcely returned 
us our seed; the home grown potatoes 
yielded about two-thirds as much as 
the northern grown. 

Carefully selected home grown po- 
tato seed, stored under good condi- 
tions, is just as good as northern 
grown seed. But unfortunately very 
few corn belt farmers take the pains 
to care for potato seed properly. In 
nine cases out of ten corn belt farm- 
ers had best buy northern grown seed. 

Where shall this seed be got? Of 
course, there are always the standard 
seed companies, and there are local 
commission men. We do not doubt the 
reliability or good faith of these con- 
cerns, but where any large amount of 
potato seed is required, we urge our 
readers to get into direct touch with 
the northern growers of potato seed. 
Write the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
Experiment Stations for addresses of 
reliable growers of seed potatoes. Also 
write the Minnesota Fruit Association 
at Minneapolis. It is a co-operative 
association of potato and fruit growers. 

Whatever you do, do it quickly. You 
should have your potato seed delivered 
in March, and you can’t afford to de- 
lay in making inquiries. 





Essex Swine 


An Illionis correspondent writes: 

“There is a distinct type of hog here 
in Fulton county, known as the Black 
Russian. They are not a well-known 
hog even here. I have asked meni about 
them, and some say they never heard 
of them. ‘I. have been -able.to get the 
half-blood, but could’ not.trace up any 
of the full-blood. I have been told that 
the real name is Essex. . They are very 
strong breeders, shiny black in color; 
even the mixed ones, down to the quar- 
ter-blood, being almost invariably a 
glossy black, even when crossed with 
red hogs. They are large boned, but 
smooth and evenly fat. They are full 
of vim, and are great hustlers. The 
mothers are generally very cross while 
the pigs are small. I would be glad if 
you will give me any information about 
these hogs, as I am sure they are a dis- 
tinct type and worthy of investiga- 
tion.” 

These hogs are probably of the breed 
known as Essex. Essex hogs original- 
ly came from County Essex, England. 
The breed was produced about eighty 
years ago, by crossing the native black 
and white hogs of Essex with a black 
Italian breed. The result was the pure 
black hog, rather smaller than most 
breeds, and very early maturing, and 
easily fattened. For a time the Essex 
was a popular breed in England, and 
secured many prizes in competition 
with other breeds. For some reason, 
the Essex has not become popular in 
the United States. Twenty-five years 
ago a herd book was organized in this 
country, and about 1,500 hogs have 
been registered in it. Our correspond- 
ent could, no doubt, get in touch with 
this association by writing the National 
Record Association, Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





TO CALIFORNIA. 


Three fast transcontinental trains daily, 
each superbly equipped with all travel 
comforts—The San Francisco Overland 
Limited, The Los Angeles Limited, and 
The California Mail. Connection is made 
with these trains from all points on The 
North Western Line. Booklets, reserva- 
tions and full particulars on application 
to ticket agents, The Chicago and North 
Western Railway.—Advertisement, 





For rough roads 


Diamond 
Vitalized Rubber 


(Chingh Tires 


tough enough to fight the 

| roads—elastic enough to 
absorb shocks—built in 
such a way as to prevent 
rim troubles. 

Other Diamond advantages 
—Vitalized Rubber, Perfect 
3-Point Rim Contact ‘and the 
No- Pinch Safety Flap for 
inner tube protection. 
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So this time specify ‘*Diamonds’’— 
you can get them at any of the 


25.000 Diamond Dealers 


always al vour service 





FOR TESTING SEED CORN * 
This is what corn growers who test theirseed 


corn state they make for'tiine spent in bel nd ‘ 
The ag ¢and most dependable syetem of vent 


Holden Ideal Tester. 

Tests by same method a9 recom- 
aaoded by the Lartonleatal College. 
hc and endorsed by the leadiag ff 

mm judges and big corn growers. 
Pays for itself many times In one 
season. Lasts a lifetime. 











A GUARANTEED 


HOG OILER 


Uses crude oil with no 
waste. The only machine 
that measures out the 
oil to the hog. Can’t 
clog. Kills lice and keeps 

hogs healthy. Works 
* in any climate. 

PRICE $10.00 
4, Write Today; Agts. Wanted 


STARBUCK MFG. CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Over 4800 

in 

Use 
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No. 4 Batary Shoe bear on your Corn Planter, 
and we’ll G Ste 108 ° 
Guee-_avety hill planted at a uniform ¢ depth your 
corn to come up alfat same time, or you get your 





money back. Send 5 ly to us, and we'll deliver a 
set to your nearest R Station a freight — 
P.R KELLER MFG. CO., Watertoo, iow 








Sead for our FREE booklet, “g — to Plant Corn” 


Owl Brand Cottonseed Meal 


41% protein guaranteed. Great milk and beef 
producer. Get our free booklet, Science of Feeding. 
F. W. BRODE & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


ee og first class man for general farm 
work. Need man who has had experience 
with gas engine. State age and wages wanted. Fred 
McCulloch, Hartwick, Jowa. 


AS Wanted—Farmers’ Directory Acc’t 
Book. Exclusive home territory; easy seller; big 














niducements. Write Naylor, 93!, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ONCRETE structures on the farm are warm in 
winter, cool in summer, fireproof, clean, ratproof 

and everlasting. Concrete barns, silos, granaries, gar- 
ages and houses are ideal for the farmer. It is unsafe 
for the farmer to keep his automobile in the barn. 
An outside shelter is necessary. Make it fireproof and build it of 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Concrete work is easily done by the farmer. Write us for any 


one of the following books: 


Concrete in the Country 
Concrete Silos 
Concreting in Cold Weather 


or for the following plans, specifications and instructions: 


1— Cement Sidewalk 
2—Cement Water Troughs 
3—Cement Porch and Steps 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. Frick Bullding Security Bank Building 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh. Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 








Nature’s Own Plant Food 


HAvE you ever noticed the strong, healthy growth of vegetation over the 
place where you have buried a dead animal? 


If you'll stop to consider for a moment you'll see why this is. Certain 
elements of the soil that go into forage crops or grain go to build up the bone 
and sinew of your stock. They leave the farm with the live stock. To keep 
your soil in condition for big crops and continuous crops you must see to it 
that these elements get back to the soil. 


DARLING’S 
High-Grade Fertilizers 


are strong in animal matter. That’s the reason they have been so successful 
in increasing crop yields. 

Our renderi ant—the largest independent plant in thocountry gives us the best facil- 
ities for preparing e animal — 4 for the fertilizer. This plant food is in such available 
form that the young plant can draw on it from the very moment it sprouts; but does not leach. 


Our free booklet “The Soil Builders” tells you all about the use of fertil- 
izers and what they can do to increase oo profits. Send for your copy today 
and keep up with the advance in good farming. 


AGENTS: Where we are not represented. 


4269 Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





DARLING & COMPANY 
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"ll save you big money on your farm gates. My new catalog quotes such 
astonishingly low prices on CAN'T-SAG GATES AND GATE STEELS that you simply 
ean’t afford to build another clumsy, all wood gate. My FREIGHT PAID PRICES are half what others 
charge for short-lived steel, wire and gas pipe gates. 


30 Days’ Free Free Trial—S Year Guarantee 


we 30 free trial and ap guameapes, ‘Send foray bi free Gate Cai 
. < we 20 oars Gates outsell an mn all others ‘Read what he Ay bates [aera ‘about them. 
complete CAN eek GATES. 
an order just the GATE 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Feeding Questions 


Alfalfa or Cottonseed Meal 
for Fattening Cattle 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I am starting thirty head of year- 
ling heifers on feed. At present they 
are eating seven pounds of alfalfa hay 
and eight and one-half pounds of corn 
per head daily. These cattle weighed 
686 pounds, on an average, December 
sist. I put them in the feed lot at 
that time. I expect to feed them for 
about ninety days. Can you give me 
a ration of corn and alfalfa hay that 
would make profitable gains? Would 
you use cottonseed meal, or cold 
pressed cottonseed cake, and feed less 
alfalfa hay? I have some straw. Corn 
is 40 cents per bushel, alfalfa hay $18 
per ton, cottonseed meal $30 per ton, 
and cold pressed cottonseed cake $25 
per ton.’ 

Experiments conducted at the Ne- 
braska station a year ago will answer 
our correspondent’s questions better 
than anything we know of. A bunch 
of eight 700-pound steers were fed for 
112 days on an average daily ration of 
10.96 pounds of corn, 4.51 pounds of 
alfalfa hay, and 4 pounds of corn sto- 
ver. On this ration they made an av- 














erage daily gain of 1.76 pounds, or, in 


other words, required for a pound of 
gain 6.27 pounds of corn, 2.58 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, and 2.29 pounds of corn 
stover. Another bunch of eight 700- 
pound steers were fed an average ra- 
tion each day for 112 days of 9.03 
pounds of corn, 1.92 pounds of oil meal 
and 7.83 pounds of prairie hay. In re- 
turn for this daily feed, they made an 
average daily gain of 1.74 pounds. Still 
another bunch of steers were fed for 
the same period of time, but they re- 
ceived an average daily ration of 9.04 
pounds of corn, 1.92 pounds of cold 
pressed cottonseed cake, and 7.83 
pounds of prairie hay. They made an 
average daily gain of 1.59 pounds. 

With feed at the prices mentioned 
by our correspondent, and figuring 
prairie hay at $10 per ton, and corn 
stover at $6 per ton, we find that the 
cost of a pound of gain on the steers 
fed alfalfa hay, corn stover and corn 
was 7.4 cents, as compared with 7.6 
cents for the steers fed oil meal, corn 
and prairie hay, and 7.9 cents for the 
steers fed cottonseed cake, corn and 
prairie hay. There is so little differ- 
ence between the three rations that, 
as we look at it, it would not make a 
great deal of difference which one is 
used. Probably our correspondent 
will do best to make a combination. 
We suggest that he add both straw 
and cottonseed meal to the ration, 
feeding daily, to start with, about 9 
pounds of corn, % pound of cotton- 
seed meal, 4 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 
three pounds of straw. As the feeding 
period progresses, we would reduce 
the hay in the ration and increase the 
corn and cottonseed meal, according 
to appetite. At no time would we Teed 
more than two pounds of cottonseed 
meal in the ration. 

There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between cottonseed meal at $30 
per ton ana cold pressed cake at $25. 
At these prices we are inclined to give 
slight preference to the cottonseed 
meal. 

If there were silage in the ration, 
we would use cottonseed meal rather 
than alfalfa. At the Indiana station, 
some of their cheapest gains have 
been secured with a ration of corn, 
straw, silage and cottonseed meal. 
Without silage, it is well to feed some 
alfalfa or clover hay, because of its 
laxative effect upon the digestive sys- 
tem. 


Tankage vs. Buttermilk in 
Fattening Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a hog problem which I would 
like you to solve for me. I am com- 
mencing to feed thirty-five head of 150- 
pound hogs for market. I can get 
buttermilk at one cent per gallon and 
tankage for $2.60 per hundred. Can I 
use buttermilk instead of tankage at a 
profit? If you would use both, in what 
proportion would you use them? Would 
you soak the corn in buttermilk?” 

The most direct answer to this query 
is an account of an experiment at the 
Indiana station comparing buttermilk 





with tankage for 200-pound hogs: Ten 
hogs were fed on shelled corn alone; 
ten others were fed on a mixture of 
nine parts of shelled corn and one part 
of tankage, while another lot of ten 
received three parts of buttermilk and 
one part of shelled corn. At the con- 
clusion of the experiment it was found 
that the corn alone hogs had gained 
forty-two pounds, as compared with 
fifty-two pounds for the corn and tank- 
age hogs, and sixty-six pounds for the 
corn and buttermilk hogs. 

The average daily feed of the corn 
alone hogs was 6.2 pounds; the tank- 
age hogs received 5.7 pounds of corn 
and .63 pounds of tankage; and the 
buttermik hogs had an average daily 
ration of 5.46 pounds of shelled corn 
and 15.96 pounds of buttermilk. With 
buttermilk at 12 cents a hundred, tank- 
age at $2.60 per hundred, and corn at 
40 cents per bushel, the cost of putting 
on a hundred pounds on the corn alone 
hogs would be $3.16 as compared with 
$3.20 for the tankage and $2.79 for the 
buttermilk hogs. 

This experiment gives a slightly 
greater advantage in favor of butter- 
milk than we would expect. This but- 
termilk must have been of good quality. 
If our correspondent’s buttermilk does 
not contain an unusually large per- 
centage of water, he should be able to 
use it economically instead of tankage, 
feeding from 2 to 3 pounds of butter- 
milk for each pound of grain. If our 
correspondent desires to substitute 
tankage for part of the buttermilk, he 
should remove from the daily ration 
15 pounds of buttermilk for each pound 
of tankage added. 

“Would you soak the grain in the 
buttermilk?” 

If shelled corn is being fed, it would 
probably make it more palatable to be 
soaked for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours in the buttermilk. 


Feed for Newly Weaned Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is ground rye too strong a feed for 
pigs just weaned which are running 
on grass. How would ground oats and 
rye be as feed for them? What per- 
centage of protein does rye contain? 
What percentage does oats contain?” 

Ground rye is very similar to corn in 
feeding value. Experiments indicate 
that one pound of corn is worth about 
1.1 pounds of rye. Pig feeders claim 
that ground rye should be fed in a thin 
slop because the dry rye sometimes 
balls up and causes choking. There 
are one or two cases on record of 
ground rye causing sickness in hogs. 
Possibly there was ergot in this rye. 
Ordinarily we would give ground rye 
about the same place in the ration of 
the growing pig as we would corn. 

A mixture of oats and rye does not 
furnish enough protein or muscle build- 
ing material for growing pigs. A bet- 
ter mixture would be one of 45 pounds 
of corn, 15 pounds of ground rye, 15 
pounds of ground oats, 10 pounds of 
tankage or meat meal, 10 pounds of 
shorts, and 5 pounds of bran. Part of 
the corn we would feed ground and 
mixed with the other ground feeds as 
a slop. The rest of the corn we would 
feed on the ear. 

Rye in each 100 pounds contains 
about 8 pounds of digestible protein 
as compared with 8 1-3 pounds for 
Oats. 


Steer Feeding Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a carload of 1,000-pound 
steers which I expect to feed in Feb- 
ruary. I expect to feed them 120 
days. Iam feeding them twenty pounds 
of silage per day, and am going to add 
oil meal to the ration in a few days. 
They have oat straw and millet hay 
besides the silage. I will not have 
enough silage to finish this carload of 
cattle. Would you advise me to sow 
some forage crop to run them on for 
about forty days; or would it be bet- 
ter to buy second crop clover hay at 
$6 per ton? How would oats sown 
thick do for the cattle to pasture on? 
Would Canada field peas be better? I 
thought of sowing oats for these cat- 
tle and letting them graze on the oats 
unti! about the 15th of May, then I 
would plow the land and sow cowpeas, 
and get a crop of cowpea hay.” 

Somehow, we don’t think much of 
pasturing cattle which are to be mar- 
keted in May or June. Pasture at this 
season of the year doesn’t seem to do 
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fat cattle miuch -goed. Perhaps. the 
young grass leaves are washy, or per- 
haps the eattle so enjoy being on pas- 
ture in the early spring that they’run 
off flesh. We would advise our cor- 
respondent to try to make his silage 
jast nearly through the feeding period. 
He might do this by starting to feed 
hay in connection with it now. The 
jdea in feeding Silage to cattle should 
be to give it in rather large quantities 
early in the feeding. period, but during 
the last month or two to cut it down 
a third or a half. We would suggest 
that our correspondent get clover hay 
to feed im connection with his silage. 
He might start in feeding fifteen 
pounds of. silage, with three or four 
pounds of clover hay,.and what straw 
they will eat. Then, gradually, he 
should decrease the silage and depend 
more on the clover hay. In this way, 
he will probably have enough silage 
to last him throughout the feeding 
period, although he may not be feed- 
ing more than eight or ten pounds a 
day during the last month. An aver- 
age daily ration throughout the 120 
days’ feeding period of fourteen 
pounds of shelled corn (or its equiva- 
jent), two and one-half pdunds of cot- 
tonseed meal, three and one-half 
pounds of clover hay, two pounds of 
oat straw, and twelve pounds of sil- 
age should be about right. 

It might pay, although we do not 
know that it has ever been tried, to 
sow oats, or oats and field peas, in the 
spring, and then in late May or early 
June, when they get tall enough to cut, 
to haul them in and feed to the cattle 
as a substitute for silage. Probably 
the work of hauling in the green crop 
at this busy season of the year would 
more than counterbalance any favor- 
able effect the green feed might have 
on the fattening cattle. 





Brood Sow Ration 


In spite of the constant advice we 
have been giving this fall and winter 
on brood sow rations, we continue to 
receive such inquiries as the follow- 
ing: 

“What do you think would be the 
cheapest and best brood sow ration? 
The sows are about eight months of 
age and weigh on an average about 
175 pounds. Corn costs 36 cents per 
bushel, oats 38 cents per bushel, shorts 
$1.50 per hundred, and tankage or meat 
meal, 60 per cent protein, sells for 
$48 per ton.” 

As we have stated many times be- 
fore, extensive experiments at the 
Iowa station indicate that at present 
‘prices, the cheapest and best brood 
sow ration is one of about twelve parts 
of ear corn to one part of 60 per cent 
tankage. Gilts will eat of this mixture, 
an average daily ration during the win- 
ter of about four pounds of ear corn 
and one-third of a pound of tankage. 
Enough should be fed to keep them in 
good growing condition, gaining about 
half a pound daily. The week before 
farrowing it is advisable to reduce the 
corn and tankage in the ration and to 
substitute for a large part of these 
feeds a slop of shorts and a little bran. 





Stallion Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have an imported Percheron stal- 
lion which I desire to fatten. This 
horse is coming five years old, and 
weighs 1,750 pounds. I have oats, bran, 
oil meal, corn, oat straw, fodder, tim- 
othy hay and alfalfa. The horse will 
be stood in the spring. As for exercise, 
he has a lot about 250x100 feet, of 
Which he has free range. Is it better 
to work him or let him run? He is 
broken to harness. Please give me a 
Satisfactory ration for him.” 

A good, yet fairly cheap grain mix- 
ture for this stallion would be eight 
parts of corn, eight parts of oats, two 
parts of bran, and one part of oil meal. 
We would feed the corn on the ear and 
Would mix the oats, bran and oil meal 
together. Of this mixture, we would 
feed just enough to get the horse into 
£0cd condition. It is not good policy to 
have the breeding stallion fat. In con- 
nection with this grain mixture, we 
Would allow the stallion about one 
Pound of hay for every hundred pounds 
of weight. We would use at least six 
or seven pounds of alfalfa every day 
in connection with ten or eleven 
eh of timothy hay, fodder and oat 
straw, 


Since this stallion is broken to work, 








we would, by all nieans, harness him 
and work him at least a part of every 
day till the service: season. comes on. 
In a lot’a stallion will get some exer- 
cise, but he will keep in much more 
healthy condition if he is worked regu- 
larly. 


Feed for Young Pigs Without 
Skim Milk 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T intend to start to raise pure-bred 
hogs, and as I have very little skim- 
milk for young pigs in the spring, what 
could I feed them to cause them to 
grow rapidly? I am thinking of grind- 
ing wheat and oats together to mix 
with tankage. Would this be all right? 
Should I feed it regularly to sows with 
corn? Would such a mixture increase 
the flow of milk in the sows?” 

Skim-milk in connection with corn 
and oats makes a splendid young pig 
ration. But almost an equally good 
ration can be compounded without 
skim-milk. An excellent, though a 
somewhat complex one; is a mixture of 
sixty pounds of corn, ten pounds of 
shorts, ten pounds of tankage, ten 
pounds of oats, five pounds of bran, 
two pounds of oil meal, one pound of 
bone meal of feeding quality, one 
pound of. salt, and one pound of finely 
ground:limestone. This is a splendid 
mixture both for suckling sows and for 
young pigs. The greatest objection to 
it is that there are so many feeds in 
it that many farmers will not take the 
bother to mix it up. A simpler and al- 
most equally good mixture is one of 
sixty pounds of corn, fifteen pounds of 
oats, thirteen pounds of tankage, and 
twelve pounds of bran. In either case, 





we would feéd about half of the corn 


ground and mix it with the other mill 
feeds in the.slop. The rest;of the corn 
we would feed either on the ear 6r 
shelled and soaked. 

In feeding suckling sows, it must be 
remembered. that ..they require about 
the same kind of a ration as the dairy 
cow, except that they do not need hay. 
Bran, oil meal, shorts and tankage are 
all excellent milk producing feeds. 
Oats and wheat are fair milk produc- 
ers, but at ordinary prices are entirely 
too expensive to use in large amounts. 


Cheap Work Horse Ration 


A. Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like information in regard 
to feeding a number of work horses. I 
have been feeding them a ration of 
corn and timothy hay. They are turned 
into the'stalk field during the day and 
alsG have access to a straw . stack. 
They are left in the barn at night. A 
smell amount of clover is fed once 
daily. Corn is worth about forty cents 
per bushel and oats thirty cents. Do 
you think it advisable in the grain ra- 
tion to substitute oats for the corn? 
If so, how much oats would each horse 
require to keep him in good condition? 
These horses will do very little work 
during the rest of t..e winter.” 

Most farmers feed their work horses 
very little grain when roughing them 
through the winter. We think it would 
probably pay them if they fed more, 
especially during the latter half.of the 
winter. When timothy hay, corn stalks 
and oat straw form the roughage corn 
is not the best grain for any kind of 
live stock. Oats is a better feed to 
give in connection with such rough- 








age, but. 6vén™ offs do™ not contain 
enough of muscle building material to 
be the most economical. We suggest 
that’our correspondent feed his horses 
a grain mixture of three parts of corn, 
two parts of oats, and one part each of 
oil meal and brah. This isa ‘rather 


' expensive “mixture. A cheapér mix- 


ture containing the same food com- 
pou ids but in a less palatable form is 
two parts of corn and one part of cot- 
tonseed meal, Our correspondent 
mig‘t try this latter mixture and if his 
horses seem to thrive on it and their 
bowels are not too tight he should use 
it in preference tu the more expensive 
mixture. Neither of these mixtures 
should be fed in amounts larger than 
three or four pounds daily. Since our 
correspondent’s horses are not work- 
ing he will probably find that two or 
three pounds of either of these grain 
mixtures will keep them in good flesh. 
If our correspondent has good qual- 
ity alfalfa or clover hay to feed in con- 
nection with the oat straw and corn 
stalks it would not be necessary for 
him to feed much if any grain. And 
what grain he did feed could be mostly 
corn and oats, either of them ‘alone or 
a mixture of both. But since our cor- 
respondent is not feeding a hay rich 
in muscle building material he must 
use such feeds as bran, oil meal, or 
cottonseed meal and must give the 
preference to oats rather than to corn. 
It will be noticed that at the prices 
mentioned corn costs about .7 of a cent 
a pound while oats cost nearly a cent 
a pound. Ordinarily at these pricés 
corn would be much the more economi- 
cal feed for work horses, but since 
there is so little muscle builder in the 
roughage ration fed by our corre- 
spondent: oats will ‘surely. prove the 
more economical feed in his case. 
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Perfectly Accurate 
2 Full Sets of Plates 
No‘ matter how much you pay for a Corn Planter, you can’t get as good a 
Planter as the Flying Dutchman, which now sells for $35.00 Cash. For accuracy 
of drop, durability and general satisfactory work you can't equal it at any price. 
The reason why we can make this extremely low price is that we figured 
that could we double the output of our Planter department, we could materially 
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This we have accomplished and have kept this 


department running continuously since corn was planted last year, while most 


other factories were shut down. 


saving in the cost of manufacture. 
‘‘The Planter Without A Fault.” 

The Flying Dutchman Planter is known by the army of farmers who are 
using it as “ The Planter Without a Fault.” 
year after year under any conditions. 

It drops 2, 3 or 4 kernels in a hill with positive and unvarying accuracy and 
can be instantly changed from one to another while the planter is in motion, thus 
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If you pay more than $35.00 and freight for a Corn Planter you are simply throwing money away 

because you can’t equal the Faultless Flying Dutchman at any price. 


Write today for our FREE BOOKLET showing Planter in colors, 
YourfFlying Dutchman Dealer sells this Planter. Ask to see it. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Another Menace 


The other day a notice was posted 
at the Y. M. C. A. rooms and dormi- 
tories which read: “Members of the 
Y. M. C. A. and visitors to the asso- 
ciation building will please refrain 
from playing or singing music of the 
following kind in or about the build- 
ings: ‘Hitchy Koo,’ ‘Row, Row, Row,’ 
‘Everybody’s Doing It,’ etc. Such 
songs are suggestive and not at all in 
keeping with the ideals of the asso- 
ciation.” 

The country is being flooded with 
trashy music. If the air is catchy, 
children are allowed to sing the song 
though the words may be objection- 
able, and in this way are taught sen- 
timents which would horrify the pa- 
rents if they appeared in less attrac- 
tive guise. We need to watch the mu- 
sic as well as the reading of our chil- 
dren. The trashy funny papers are 
spoiling the eye for the normal and 
beautiful, their slangy, illiterate speech 
spoiling the tongue; if we add to these 
the vulgar popular song to spoil the 
ear we are doing our children a wrong 
for which they will have every right 
to censure us when they reach years 
of discretion. We must not forget 
that there are other than physical 
hurts which come to children, and that 
we need to guard against vulgarity in 
word, thought and deed as we guard 


























against fire and accidents. 


What Shall We Serve? 





A Nebraska subscriber, G. E. M., 
writes: 

“Please tell me some nice menus to 
be served at our club, just started. 
Also can you or some of your many 
readers tell me how to make a dress- 
ing for chicken that will be flaky when 
cooked ?” 

Menus for club affairs should be 
very simple, otherwise entertaining 
the club becomes such a burden that 
no one wants to undertake it. A cup 
of something hot—coffee, tea, bouillon 
—with sandwiches, wafers, or cake, 
possibly a salad or a sweet dish is all 
that should be served on ordinary oc- 
casions. For example, one lady served 
hot coffee, sandwiches filled with 
minced ham and olives, and potato 
salad. Another served tea, sweet 
wafers, and fruit salad; another toma- 
to bouillon, made from the tomato 
puree which can be bought in cans 
ready to be diluted, and salt wafers; 
another chocolate, sweet wafers and 
after dinner mints. For an evening 
light supper, a delicious menu was 
mint cocktail, creamed chicken over 
hot biscuits, potato chips, ice cream, 
cake and coffee. The recipes for cock- 
tail and chicken were as follows: 

Mint Cocktail: Take one can of 
minced pineapple and the pulp of three 
oranges to every six people. Break 
one-fourth pound of after dinner mints 
in small pieces and stir into the fruit 
an hour before serving. If one pre- 
fers, peppermint stick candy can be 
crushed and added to the fruit. 

For the creamed chicken melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add one of 
flour, and when well cooked, two cups 
of cream; stir until smooth; add one- 
half pint of chicken which has been 
removed from the bones and minced, 
and a little paprika if liked. Serve 
with small baking powder biscuit and 
pass others, buttered. 


Home Hints 


Miss Mary Snow, of Chicago, speak- 
ing of harmonious colors for the home, 
at the Congress of Farm Women, said: 

“Rooms opening into one another 
should have color relations well 
thought out and carefully controlled. 
The room in which one is at the mo- 
ment should, in some way, pronounced 
or subtle, nevertheless really pitch the 
tone of the rooms leading out of it. 
For example, a room in brown might 
easily have a rug and hangings with 
a pronounced green note, which would 
thus lead naturally and attractively to 
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“ee Trust Wholly to Printed deci ® 


Don’t trust to a printed description in buying a range, because a very glowing description 
ean be given of a very ordinary range. If you are considering a new range, it will pa 
before investing your money in any range, to go to some dealer who handles them end 
fully compare, point for point, with any other—the 


Great Majestic::~ 
Charcealiren = Range: z 


INLY range made of malleable iron and won't rust like steel— 
malleable iron can’t break. Outwears three pane ed = an, ane Majestic is put together with 
rivets—joints and seams remain rye — aye. sty lined with guaranteed pure asbes- 

tos board, covered with an iron 1“ can see it—inguring an even, ‘aapendobie baking 
heat, year in, year out, with he half the fuel required in ordinary ranges. 
Itis a mistaken idea of economy to at- § 
The Economy of a New Range {2:2 to vet results ith an old worn 
out range or cook stove merely to save the pe ofanewone. Theo seams of your 
worn out awe where bolts are loose and stove Tage has crumbled away make you n 
twice the fuel necessary. You can sav apeion of a Great Majestic ir. saving of fuel alone. 
Its 15-gallon reservoir is all copper and heats through copper pocket, pr from one 
piece, —_ against fire box. Turn lever and it is mstantly moved away from the _o 
Greatest improvement ever put in a range—increasing strength and wear of a Great 
Majestic more than 300% at a point where other ranges are weakest—many other 














exclusive features. Ask to see it. 
#0 states. Any Majestic dealer can furnis 
with or without legs. Write today for 


The Range ARS me MANUF Co. 
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For sale by dealers in nearly every county in 
h an size, or as Majestic epee 
booklet, Comparison. 
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a green library or living room, with 
blue well introduced in some of the 
furnishing, which, again, would fix the 
note of the next room, and so on 
throughout the house—always the in- 
vitation, subtle and graceful, and the 
echoing color, unmistakable and peace- 
making.” 

And of furniture: 

“The furniture of the ideal home 
must be simple, usable, comfortable, 
dignified and beautiful. It is safe to 
say that no better furniture is made in 
the world than is made in this country, 
and equally true that no worse can 
possibly be found. It can be laid down 
as a general axiom that furniture owes 
its dignity and beauty to line, propor- 
tion and fitness to use, rather than to 
any type of decoration which can pos- 
sibly be used. No decoration should 
be used which is not subservient to 
and a part of construction.” 

It is better to make furniture of box- 
es, to be used until the time comes 
when well built furniture of plain de- 
sign can be purchased than to buy the 
cheaply made sets which the shops are 
full of. Avoid elaborate designs, and 
choose pieces which can be matched 
from time to time, each piece being 
good enough to go with what you may 
buy later. Good lines, simplicity of 
construction, strength and appropri- 
ateness should mark each piece of fur- 
niture. 


Make the Most of Your 
Country School 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I know our schools are not what 
they might be, in country or town, and 
I am glad that there is prospect of 
their improvement. But I am one of 
those who see some good in the coun- 
try school. When our first child was 
beginning school, friends whose chil- 
dren attended graded _ schools, ex- 
pressed regret that our children did 
not have as good privileges. My own 
private opinion was that they were 
probably just as well off in a good 
country school until they were through 
the eighth grade. 

Just so there are enough children 
to create friendly interest and rivalry, 
you can have a good school. We all 
know that the best graded schools 
have serious defects. It is true that 
in a small country school one cantank- 
erous family can very much injure the 
whole neighborhood by finding fault 
with the teacher and board of direct- 
ors. I do think that a small com- 
munity suffers more in that way. 

One good thing in the country, the 
school system can be more flexible, 
and each child be better known by 
the teacher. We live some distance 
from school, and while the children 
were little they could not make a per- 
fect attendance- record. That was 
worse for the record than for the child. 
Had it been a graded school, much 
would have been said about losing a 
grade and spoiling the class record. 
A nicely kept record may be beautiful 
to behold, bu. it,is not always a true 
indicator of progress nor of character. 





- her welcome and comfortable? 





My oldest child has been the only one 
in her class a good share of the time, 
and though that is not desirable, it 
has its advantages, too. She had to 
help me sometimes when the others 
were small, and I could get no help. 
She lost considerable time, one way 
or another; but when she could go 
again, she took up her work just where 
she left it, serene and happy, with no 
heartbreaking struggle to “make up” 
what others had done in her absence. 
In fact, I am not sure but that at the 
end of the year she had made better 
progress for these periods of rest 
from school. I think nine months of 
school at a stretch quite a physical 
strain upon young children. 

The parents in the country can de- 
cide whether or not the children should 
study evenings. For my part, I should 
always say not. My friends in town 
tell me there is no other way. They 
are victims of a system, so home work 
must be done. When I say, “Let your 
child lose a grade, then, and not have 
such a hard time,” they look horri- 
fied, as well they may, for the child 
who loses a grade is likely to feel 
that he would rather have lost his 
sou]. Our children have had encour- 
agement at home; I taught them to 
read myself, and their father has con- 
stantly shown his interest. They have 
had good teachers, one of whom stayed 
with us nearly four years. These 
teachers have done honest, faithful 
work—just as many, many others are 
doing, some of them with precious lit- 
tle encouragement. Now I know the 
teachers are not all like that, but do 
you know there are some schools that 
can not get a first-class teacher be- 
cause of the reputation they have for 
making trouble for her. How should 
you like her job? I have known par- 
ents who seemed to regard the teach- 
er as a natural enemy. No matter 
how faithful she may be to guide, in- 
struct and warn, it is all wasted in a 
case like that. The children of those 
parents are the ones who suffer most. 
Occasionally this comes from just 
meanness, perhaps; but I think usu- 
ally it is because they don’t know the 
teacher and what she is trying to ac- 
complish.,df you really are in earnest 
about your children’s education, try 
to know the teacher and make the 
best of her strong points. Maybe you 
just can’t visit the school because you 
have little ones and many cares. Can’t 
you manage to invite the teacher each 
term to visit you over night? In my 
experience, these visits have been 
bright spots in the year, full of pleas- 
ure to us all. 

The teacher must have a boarding- 
place, and who in these days of pros- 
perity and pleasant homes will make 
I real- 
ly suppose that as things now are, a 
home for the teacher is one of the 
most serious problems. If it is your 
duty, do it. Most likely you will have 
her for a lifelong friend. 

Talk for your school, your teacher, 
your school board, your neighborhood. 
So long as the teacher is working for 
you, mention those things she does 
well. if the school board does well, 





commend them. When they fail in 
their duty and serve only for the pay 
they get, turn them out. Get your own 
husband elected to do that work, and 
see that it is done right. 
LUCY V. WHITE. 
Dallas County, Iowa. 





Not Overpaid. 

The district school teacher was cashing 
her monthly check at the bank, and re- 
ceived some rather faded and worn bills. 
The obliging cashier offered to exchange 
them for some fresh, clean ones, stating 
that there might be microbes and germs 
on the old bills. 

“Never mind,” replied the bright school- 
ma’am, “no microbe could live on my 
salary.’’—Selected. 
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Wipeofithe Walls | 
they’re new again 


* is the richest and most 
attractive of all wall coverings—the 
most sensible and economical, too. 
No matter how many finger-marks 
may get on your walls—no matter 
how smoky your ceilings get in win- 
ter—they will _ off bright as new 
if covered with 


on Wall Paper 


Calcimine 


A soft Bvelvety finish. Cheery and restful. Not 
affected by steam or moisture. Lasts for years. 


Lu-co-Flat is a Lucas quality product—made ia 
the largest, best equipped paint factory—produc- 
ed with thesame brains, skill and 64 years exper 
ence that are back of every Lucas Paint, Varnish 
and Specialty. ; 


You can do your own decorating with Lu-co- 
Se paint, varnish or enamel lots of things 
around home, such as furniture, floors, stove: 

ipes, implements, carriages, by the use of 
toons products, as explained in our valuab'e 


Free Book 


“When and How to Paint” 


§. Tells what product to buy, what kind of of 

= brush to use, how many coats to d 
me long to let dry, etc. yy ey ered 6 
ia and select the right paint ivf 
house or barn. It’s a book you 
always want to keep. Wortls 
many dollarsto you. Sentfreeom 
receipt of your name and = 
and that ot your nearest deal 


Jobs ipscas & Oo tn 


Office No.3952 
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Feshion-Depe any a on re- Some Contests time to rest, entire rest, or self-im- | If their training has failed to develop 
Pong a cents for each. Order by number and Rive The specialist in charge of club | Provement, so that they may be better | executive ability, absolute honesty, 
site OF BEC. Oe Address all lefters to Fashion | W Uni fitted to take their rightful place, that | and independenec of judgment, what 
Depart at, Wallagewt Farner, Des Moines, Lowa, ork in the United States Department of instructors, directors, counselors, | shail be the result when they are 
Moar Spring, 1918, Fashion Book, size i6ixi0, 92 | of Agriculture has just issued a bul- | companions of the members of the | thrown on their own resources? In 

veg W attractive cover, contains over 700 of the : : / A . : 
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iblished. Price 10 cents, which includes 
»arges for mail orders. 








‘ penne OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
cASILY BE MADE BY THE HOM 
DRESSMAKER. 




















Jacket, with fitted 
back, 34 to 44 bust, with V-shaped or high 
neck, elbow or three-quarter sleeves. 

No. 7140—Breakfast Jacket, small 34 or 


No, 7608—House 


26, medium 38 or 40, large 42 or 44 bust, 
No. 665 embroidery pattern, with or with- 
out shield, with or without seam at ccn- 
ter back of yoke, with elbow or three- 
quarter sleeves. 

No. 7682—Empire House Gown, 34 to 
2 bust, with three-piece skirt, perfor- 
ated for walking length, with elbow or 
jong sleeves, chemisette that can_ be 
made low or high, with or without collar. 
No. 7699—Work Apron, small 34 or 36, 
medium 38 or 40, large 42 or 44 bust. 


No. 7278—Work Apron, 34 to 44 bust, 
with high, round or square neck, with or 
without sleeves. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the fashion department 
cf this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 

B, sure to sign your name, and give 
number of pattern and size or age you 
want. 





Scraps 
tape is most useful for mending 
facings and placing under the 
strip for buttons. 


Wide 


bands, 


, ce of netting, darned with raveling 
ifthe goods, makes a neat darn on wool 
gwds. For children’s stockings, worn 
sLk gloves make the ideal patch. 





wash goods before making up. 
piece thoroughly in hot water 
nwrapping; let stand an hour or 
dry and press. If the colors are 
_—— of lead before shrinking, 
will not fade from washing. 
Use five " cents’ worth of crystals to a 
large bucket of water. Leave in the so- 
lution half an hour. 


Shrink 
Wet the 
before 

80, ther 
Set witl 
the fabr 


If colored goods are dried in the house, 
mey Ww not fade as when dried oute- 


ashing compounds are made up 
washing soda. It is economy 
e soda instead of the powders. 
tub of water, take about two 





large 


ounces ¢ 











the dry soda, dissolve in water. 
Vinegar will restore the color to some 
owe of blue. Add to the last rinsing 
Water, 
,'n putting away table and bed linen, 
apgedes, he ones in the drawer and put 
mes laundered ones on the bottom. 
‘us all will wear alike. 
ee the ‘ablecloths are wearing in the 
ogee off a few inches from one 
“i This will change the fold and the 
i Changing the fold in ironing nap- 
MS saves wear. 
in cleen velvet, brush thorughly, re- 
“tr ng 2'| dust. Then dip in gasoline, 
pre, enogh to cover well. Do not use 
“ine indoors or near a light or fire. 
to ren ve disagreeable odors from the 
to, 9; DUSR sugar, cinnamon or coffee on 
P of the Stove, 








work (Circular No. 104). Of the con- 
tests suitable for winter, one is adapt- 
ed to everyone—naming corn, breed 
and variety. From twelve to twenty 
ears of corn, representing as many 
varieties, are placed on a table. Each 
contestant is given a pencil and sheet 
of papers with numbers correspond- 
ing to the numbers of the ears, and 
with blank spaces for variety names. 
He is then permitted to pass by the 
corn and study it, and to enter the 
number and name of each kind of 
corn on his paper. The basis of award 
is as follows: 


Time required to name the 


breed and variety........ 30 points 
Accuracy of names given... 40 points 
Writing, spelling and neat- 

NOSE OF MABOP. s 66 i$ 6 0\a/s''si0 30 points 

"ROCHE GOORO 55s iiss Sei sa's 100 points 


Another contest is the corn, recipe 
and products naming contest: 
Greatest number written or 

stated in five minutes... 
Accuracy of recipes and 

named products 
Spelling, writing and neat- 
ness of paper 


30 points 
40 points 


30 points 





CRONE ah pat cer a:'s's eis slapd aruioervakere 100 points 


A corn problem contest is also noted 
and consists of the following: First, 
proposing the best ten original prob- 
lems in arithmetic relating to corn 
and corn club work, and, second, in 
solving a set of ten corn problems, the 
awards being based on accuracy, com- 
position and originality. 

Another contest of interest to boys 
is a rope tying contest. Time required 
in rope tying, accuracy in tying, nam- 
ing of knots tied, and skill in hand- 
ling self and rope form the basis of 
the awards. 





Woman’s Institutes 


Before the organization of women’s 
institutes, women had no opportunity 
to meet with other women for the 
purpose of discussing home methods 
and plans of housekeeping. It is true 
we had church missionary societies, 
ladies’ auxiliaries, etc., in abundance; 
and these have been helpful to women 
so far as they have gone. That is, by 
the women of the different churches 
meeting together and discussing plans 
of helping those less efficient, their 
broader sympathies and more gener- 
ous feelings are drawn out. But we 
have church cliques and “sets.” Pres- 
byterians meet by themselves, Meth- 
odists by themselves. But in such an 
organization as a women’s institute, 
we meet on the broad platform of the 
home and home interests. Women of 
all denominations meet to discuss 
anything that is of interest to the 
home—woman’s first interest and her 
greatest responsibility. From what I 
have heard of the way in which the 
women of all denominations have been 
brought together through this organ- 
ization, I believe that it has done a 
work that no other women’s organiza- 
tion has been able to accomplish. 

By broadening the minds of the 
mothers—by showing them that their 
plans are not always the best—by do- 
ing away with that spirit of unkind 
criticism of the plans and ideas of 
their neighbors, the effect is that lit- 
tle girls, ever quick to catch the spirit 
of the mother, are unconsciously re- 
moved from that atmosphere of gos- 
sip and jealousy that has always been 
so unfairly considered woman’s pre- 
rogative. 

Another indirect benefit: If the 
mothers by meeting together become 
better housekeepers, are shown the 
necessity for pure air, plenty of sun- 
light in the home, the necessity of 
well-cooked, nourishing food, adapted 
to the requirements of the family, to 
the season of the year, and the occu- 
pations of the different members of 
the family; if at the same time they 
can be shown that much of the food 
with which the tables in the country 
so often groan is unnecessary, neith- 
er helpful nor conducive to the higher 
refinement of civilized life; and if we 
can induce our women to take a part 
of the time spent in the kitchen in 








up from early childhood in this way, 
were taught these new views and 
ideas of the methods of housekeeping, 
I think the old scheme of housekeep- 
ing work would be revolutionized be- 
fore another generation of houseKeep- 
ers has passed away.—John Dryden, 
Ontario, Canada. 





Education for Girls 


We have as a rule used more wis- 
dom with the education of our boys 
than with our girls. This is because 
we look upon our men as the produc- 
ers of wealth. When a boy has com- 


pleted the courses prescribed by our 
elementary high schools, if we can af- 
ford to give him additional training, 
we try to make the added years bear 
direct on his vocation, so that in what- 
ever department of life he centers his 
energies, he can become a better pro- 
ducer of wealth. We have not used 
the same wisdom with our girls. Po- 
litical economy has to do with the 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth; in fact, it is concerned 
with the business of the nation. Our 
government statistics show that as 
much as ninety per cent of wealth pro- 
duced is spent on the home or on the 
interest directly connected with the 
home. Thus, while men are producers, 
women as managers of homes become 
the directors of ninety per cent of the 
wealth produced. It is a well-known 
fact that the majority of women, as 
high as ninety per cent in Canada, 
marry and become the directors of 
homes. 

Education, as it is planned for the 
nation, should meet the nation’s great- 
est need. Our girls must be trained to 
live in a world, and to live abundantly 





reaching out toward the future of this 
land. Its future is in the hands of the 
women, if they did but know their 
home influence is greater to effect good 
than acts of legislatures. 

To have good homes, we must begin 
early to implant a love of home in the 
growing girls, and a familiarity with 
the requirements for such. If a girl 
has reached a marriageable age, with 
absolutely no taste for domestic life, 
and no ambition to learn, she has no 
right to place herself where she is re- 
sponsible for a home and where she 
may have to assume the upbringing of 
children.—Mrs. Jennie Muldrew, be- 
fore Farm Women’s Congress. 





Handy Device for Butchering 


Instead of using kettles to heat the 
water for butchering, I find a very handy 
and desirable way is simply to heat it 
in the scalding barrel or box, by means 
of a pipe. F 

Take a two-inch pipe, ten or twelve 
feet long, fit one end in the barre] near 
the bottom, so it is entirely below the 
water level all the time. Drive a wood- 
en plug in the other end, leaving it low, 
so the water will fill of. its own weight. 
The pipe should be placed about six inch- 
es off the ground. Cover the barrel and 
build the fire under the pipe, as near the 
barrel as possible, not to be in the way. 

Place broad boards on small logs on 
either side of the pipe, so as to retain 
heat. In from forty to sixty minutes the 
water will be ready. Then a small amount 
of fire keeps it at the boiling point all the 


time. It is just where you want it, with- 
out carrying or dipping from one place to 
another. You can take your time, kill 
and scald one at a time, and handle it 


while warm. We have used this method 


for several years, and find it a perfect 
success and by far the handiest I have 
ever seen on the farm.—C. M. Esary, in 


Farmers’ Guide. 
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The Renewal of the Promise 
to Abraham 


School Les- 
Genesis, 15; 


(Notes on the Sabbath 
son for March 2, 1913. 
17:1-8.) 

“After these things the word of Je- 
hovah came unto Abram in a vision, 
saying, Fear not, Abram; I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great re- 
ward. (2) And Abram said, O Lord 
Jehovah, what wilt thou give me, see- 
ing I go childless, and he that shall 
be possessor of my house is Eliezer of 
Damascus? (3) And Abram said, Be- 
hold, to me thou hast given no seed: 
and, lo, one born in mine house is mine 
heir. (4) And, behold, the word of 
Jehovah came unto him, saying, This 
man shall not be thine heir; for he 
that shall come forth out of thine own 
bowels shall be thine heir. (5) And he 
brought him forth abroad, and said, 
Look now toward heaven, and number 
the stars, if thou be able to number 
them: and he said unto him, So shall 
thy seed be. (6) And he believed in 
Jehovah; and he reckoned it to him 
for righteousness. (7) And he said 
unto him, I am Jehovah that brought 
thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give 
thee this land to inherit it. (8) And 
he said, O Lord Jehovah, whereby shall 
I know that I shall inherit it? (9) 
And he said unto him, Take me a heif- 
er three yearg old, and a_ she-goat 
three years old, and a ram three years 
old, and a turtle-dove, and a young 
pigeon. (10) And he took him all these, 
and divided them in the midst, and laid 
each half over against the other: but 
the birds divided he not. (11) And 
the birds of prey came down upon the 
carcasses, and Abram drove them 
away. (12) And when the sun was go- 
ing down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram 
—and, lo, a horror of great darkness 
fell upon him. (13) And he said unto 
Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed 
shall be sojourners in a land that is 
not theirs, and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred 
years: (14) and also that nation whom 
they shall serve will I judge: and after- 
wards shall they come out with great 
substance. (15) But thou shalt go to 
thy fathers in peace: thou shalt be 
buried in a good old age. (16) And in 
the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again: for the iniquity of the 
Amorite is not yet full. (17) And it 
came to pass, that when the sun went 
down, and it was dark, behold, a smok- 
ing furnace, and a flaming torch that 
passed between these pieces. (18) In 
that day. Jehovah made a covenant 
with Abram, saying. Unto thy seed 
have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates.” 

It is well at the beginning of this 
lesson to get as definite an idea as 
possible of the position of Abram at 
this time. Before the death of his 
father, in obedience to a Divine reve- 
lation, he had left the original home 
of the tribe, Ur of the Chaldees, and 
began a journey the ultimate destina- 
tion of which was the land of Canaan. 
For some reason they had stopped at 
Haran, some five hundred miles north 
of Ur, and remained there until after 
the death of his father, when Abram, 
in company with Lot, resumed the 
journey to the land of Canaan. The 
family in Ur had fallen into idolatry, 
if they ever abandoned it, and the 
thought of getting entirely away from 
this idolatrous influence and preserv- 
ing the faith of the tribe in Jehovah 
seems to have been the ruling motive, 
which became a firm, fixed conviction 
of duty. The promise given to Abram 
at Haran was: “I will make thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee and 
make thy name great: and “be thou a 
blessing: and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and him that curseth thee 
will I curse: and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 
There is nothing said here of poster- 
ity; but simply the assurance that 
blessings should flow out to the human 
race through the influence of Abram. 
He had by this time been about ten 





years in the land, and the promise as 
he understood it seemed no nearer 
fulfillment than at first. 

From a material point of view, the 
land had its drawbacks. It was sub- 
ject to drouth. For this reason, the 
tribe had been driven into Egypt tem- 
porarily; and Abram’s experience in 
Egypt was one to which he could not 
look back with unalloyed pleasure. He 
had been guilty of duplicity, if not of 
falsehood, and had been rebuked by a 
heathen. It is true that great wealth 
had come to him, but even that was 
not an unalloyed blessing, because it 
had driven away from him his old-time 
companion—his nephew and brother- 
in-law—whom he had doubtless long 
regarded as his heir, and through whom 
he probably expected that the promise 
made to him at Haran, that in him 
should all the families of the earth be 
blessed, would be fulfilled. After mag- 
nanimously giving Lot the choice of 
the land, and thus sacrificing his own 
material prospects, he received a still 
further revelation, which will be found 
in Chapter 13:14-16: “And Jehovah 
said unto Abram, after that Lot was 
separated from him, Lift up now thine 
eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward and southward and 
eastward and westward: for all the 
land which thou seest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed forever. And 
I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth: so that if a man can number 
the dust of the earth, then may thy 
seed also be numbered.” 

While nothing is said of a son, it 
would be quite natural that Abram 
should expect this promise to be ful- 
filled in its utmost literalness. Nor do 
we get the true meaning of it until 
we turn to Galatians, 3:6-9, where Paul 
interprets it not literally, but spirit- 
ually, namely that those who have the 
same faith in God are the children of 
Abraham, and that the blessing that 
was to come upon the nations was 
through their acceptance of Jehovah as 
their Ged. ‘And the Scriptures, fore- 
seeing that God would justify the Gen- 
tiles by faith, preached the gospel be- 
forehand to Abraham, saying, In thee 
shall all the nations be blessed. So, 
then, they that are of faith are blessed 
with the faithful Abraham.” 

Previous to the time of the lesson, 
Abram had been obliged for the sake 
of Lot to engage in warfare, the first 
and only time in his recorded experi- 
ence, which gave him new views of the 
corruption of human life in the great 
centers; and, more than that, gave him 
a prominence which might involve very 
serious danger. The Elamites, the an- 
cient Persians, and their confreres, had 
swept down as far as Sodom for the 
second time. His very success had 
given him a position which might mean 
danger in the future. We can realize 
that Abram just now was very greatly 
discouraged. His dearest friend was 
gone. The success thrust upon him 
was full of danger, and there was this 
sad fact which finds expression in 
verses three and four, he had as yet 
no child—a childless old man. Hence 
he was in need of special encourage- 
ment. 

We read in the first verse of the fif- 
teenth chapter that the word of Jeho- 
vah came unto Abram in a vision, prob- 
ably more distinctly and definitely than 
He had revealed Himself before, and 
assured him that He would be his pro- 
tector: “I am thy shield, and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward”; or, as the mar- 
gin has it, “thy reward shall be exceed- 
ing great.” It is almost pitiful to hear 
the childless old man cry out in agony 
of spirit: “O Lord Jehovah, what wilt 
thou give me, seeing I go childless, and 
he that shall be possessor of my house 
is Eliezer of Damascus,” who had evi- 
dently been promoted to Lot’s posi- 
tion. 

Then comes a distinct promise to 
this discouraged old man: “This man 
shall not be thine heir; but he that 
shall come forth out of thine own 
bowels shall be thine heir.” Then he 
takes him to the fields and tells him 
to look abroad and number the stars in 
that cloudless eastern sky, and says: 
“So shall thy seed be.”’ And it is here 
recorded that notwithstanding the ap- 
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parent utter improbability of a son, 
Abram “believed in Jehovah; and he 
reckoned it to him for righteousness.” 

Turn now to Galatians, 3:6, and read 
Paul’s interpretation of this passage, 
the foundation text of that doctrine 
which is the bulwark of Christian 
justification, not by works but by faith. 
Abraham was regarded as a child of 
God not because he was a sinless man 
(in fact, he was far from it), but be- 
cause he believed the word of God as 
clearly revealed to him, and so far as 
his standing with God is concerned, he 
was treated as a perfect man. Abram 
had sinned before this revelation, and 
the following chapters show that he 
sinned afterwards. While he suffered, 
as we all must suffer whether believers 
or unbelievers, the consequences of our 
sins in this life, it did not affect his 
standing before God. Many men have 
built their hopes of future blessedness 
upon a righteous life. They voluntarily 
go back to the state of Adam without 
the advantage of Adam’s innocence, 
whose future happiness depended upon 
his simple obedience to law. 

In this history of Abram is brought 
out clearly the fact that our salvation 
does not depend upon our good works 
at all, but simply on our accepting the 
promise of God and obeying Him im- 
plicitly. ‘Being justified thus by faith, 
we have peace with God.” This was 
the great cardinal truth for which Paul 
testified, and upon our clear accept- 
ance of this truth depends our com- 
fortable Christian walk with God on 
earth and a confident meeting with Him 
on the judgment day. For it is not by 
works of righteousness that we have 
done that we are saved, but by believ- 
ing implicitly the word of God and 





then relying confidently on promised 
help, doing the best that lies in our 
power. Good works are not the ground 
of salvation—far from it; but they are 
the evidence of it, the salvation that 
begins now and continues everlast- 
ingly. 

The next verse reveals the fact that 
Abram’s seed are to be the permanent 
owners of the land of Canaan, and he 
asks for assurance of this fact. So, im 
condescension to the weakness of his 
faith, he is told to prepare a sacrifice 
It will be noted that the sacrifices chos- 
en are those that are afterwards de 
scribed as clean in the Mosaic ritual. 
showing that the laws with reference 
to sacrifices as well as to meats clea 
and unclean were not first revealed a 
the time of Moses, but had been fixed 
and recognized at least from the time 
of Noah, and probably from the first 
institution of sacrifices immediately 
after the fall. Abram in placing the 
sacrifices in the order described in the 
tenth verse must have been following 
a pre-existing arrangement, anc in do- 
ing so evidently expected further rev 
elations of the Divine will. 

In the twelfth verse we are told that 
“a deep sleep fell upon Abram; and 10, 
a horror of great darkness fel! upo! 
him.” Then came the revelation el 
plaining this great anguish. He was 
told that while his seed should inherit 
the land, it would be after they ha 
passed through a series of affictions. 
The horror of Abram’s soul fc 
the sorrows that should come t! 
posterity. Passing between 
halves of the sacrifice he saw « 
ing furnace, which was afterw ards “ 
garded among the Jews as a sy™ ol 0 
affliction and sorrow, and ther 
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j the furnace a burning lamp, with 
them always a symbol of Divine prom- 
and blessing. The explanation is 
vjiven that personally he should not 
possess the land. In fact, he never 
owned a foot of it except the cave of 
Machpelah, which he bought with his 
own money as a burial place for his 
beloved Sarah and the family until the 
time of Joseph. It was further re- 
aled that his, descendants should 
piss through affliction in a strange 
jand, but that by Divine favor they 
should return and establish the king- 
dom, as they did in the days of Solo- 
mon, from the Euphrates to the Nile. 

Now note the reason given for put- 
ting off the fulfillment of this cove- 
naut: “For the iniquity of the Amor- 
ites is not yet full.” TYe Amorites 
were heathen, and yet God was not 
willing to give His faithful Abram full 
possession of the land until they had 
had their day of grace; until, in other 
words, the problem of the Amorite had 
been worked out. God waits long 
even with sinners, hoping, and appar- 
ently hoping in vain, for their return. 
If they continue, whether as_ indi- 
viduals or as nations, in pursuing their 
evil course, He waits until what we 
would call the natural consequences of 
their sings demonstrate to themselves 
and to all observers the folly and the 
wickedness of disobedience to the Di- 
vine command. 

It may comfort those of us who, like 
Abram, have believed in God and have 
fallen very much short of our concep- 
tions of right, to note that it was but 
a little while after this when Abram 
fell through not grasping the full 
breadth of Divine promise, and, as in 
the case of our first parents, his wife, 
Sarah, fell first by suggesting to Abram 
that inasmuch as God had promised a 
posterity that should own the land, he 
should take as a secondary wife one 
of Sarah’s most trusted servants, and 
thus endeavor to fulfill in a morally 
unauthorized way the Divine promise. 
We say “morally unauthorized”; un- 
der the Babylonish code of Hammu- 
rabi, under which Abram lived, these 
secondary marriages were legalized, 
especially where the first wife was 
childless. The civil code of any coun- 
try, and the Divine law, are often two 
widely different things. It will be no- 
ticed that while Abram believed in 
God, he had disobeyed the primary 
marriage law by yielding to his wife’s 
solicitations, and was punished by a 
wretched home life for fourteen years; 
and, still further, that this apparent- 
ly put off the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise in the Divine way for that length 
of time. Thus does every man suffer 
punishment even in this life for de- 
parting from the strict and sometimes 
thorny path of righteousness. 

Three things are to be noticed in 
the concluding eight verses of the 
lesson (not printed). First, there is a 
renewal of the covenant, or, as ex- 
plained in one of our previous lessons, 
the reannouncement of the Divine ar- 
rangement with reference to Abram. 
Second, the increased familiarity, so 
to speak, between Abram and his 
Lord. We read that “God talked with 
him.” In various passages of the sub- 
sequent Scriptures, Abraham is called 
the “Friend of God’; and is even yet 
called, we’ are informed, by the tribes 
of the desert, “The Friend.” James, 
2:23, refers to this title: “Abraham 
believed God, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness, and he was 
called the friend of God.” 

The third thing to be noticed is the 
change in his name from Abram, “the 
father,” to Abraham, “the great fath- 
er,” a title of honor put upon him when 
he had entered into this full and com- 
plete fellowship with God. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 























Poultry Notes 


Milk is not a substitute for water; 
give water as well. If the same ves- 
sels are used for both milk and water, 
wash them out; chickens do not like 
milky water any better than we do. 
Palatability counts for more in the 
poultry yard than is generally be- 
lieved. 





In operating on a fowl for bumble 
foot, wash the foot with disinfectant 
and make an X-shaped incision. Wash 
out the wound with disinfectant, and 
bandage with carbolated vaseline over 
the wound. Bathe daily in peroxide 
of hydrogen. Bumble foot is caused 
by a bruise, frequently received by 
flying from a high roost to a hard or 
frozen surface. 





We are persuaded that fowls do bet- 
ter on three feeds a day during the 
winter than on two. Feeding time 
wakens them up, makes them stir 
around and exercise. Green food can 
be fed to best advantage at noon 
since it does not freeze so quickly 
then. If the night promises to be un- 
usually cold, feed more heavily. Don’t 
leave food about the poultry house 
which might sour. 





We have tried oil of caraway mixed 
with four times the amount of vaseline 
for scaly leg, and find it leaves the 
legs in better shape than anything we 
have tried. Scaly leg is inexcusable, 
and to get rid of it we must not only 
treat the fowl’s legs, but clean the 
houses as well. We found a number 
of birds affected before we knew it 
from moving them into an old house 
on a newly purchased place. This 
trouble will in time affect the egg yield 
by making it impossible for the bird 
to scratch without discomfort. 





Our first hatch of chicks with hen 
came off February 10th; the eggs were 
from a special small mating, and from 
birds that had not been long mated. 
From thirteen eggs set six were strong- 
ly fertile, four chicks hatched. Had 
we sent these eggs to a customer, we 
would doubtless have heard complaint, 
not only for the few chicks hatched, 
but also because the chicks are gray 
blue, instead of the fluffy white balls 
most people expect from white birds. 
However, we are well pleased; four 
February chicks are worth more to us 
than the thirteen eggs, and our expe- 
rience has proven that the chicks 
which hatch gray-blue are the chicks 
which have the whitest adult plumage. 





Interesting Experiments 


The following experiment in keeping 
eggs for hatching was made by the 
Cornell experiment station. The eggs 
were kept on end in egg cases, in a 
living room with an average tempera- 
ture of 65, and were turned daily. Had 
they been kept in a lower temperature 
there is reason to believe that they 
might have hatched better; at least, 
we have had better success in hatch- 
ing three week old eggs than this 
chart would indicate. 

Different lots of fifty eggs each were 
kept 35, 28, 21, 14, 7 and 1 day before 
incubating. The per cent of fertile 
eggs in the order given was 8, 19, 52, 
78, 80 and 86. The number of dead 


germs was 1, 4, 8, 8, 6, 0. Number 
pipped, 0, 0, 4, 5, 3, 3. Number of 
chicks, 3, 0, 6, 16, 17, 37. Per cent 


of hatch of total eggs, 6, 0, 12, 32, 36, 
74, 





The West Virginia station reports 
the following experiment to determine 
the comparative results in hatching 
from hens and pullets. 

Average weight of eggs per hundred, 
old hens, 12.96; pul'ets, 11.19 pounds. 

Per cent hatched of eggs incubated, 
hens, 76.7; pullets, 67.8. 

Average weight of chicks per hun- 
dred when removed from incubator, 
hens, 8.28 pounds; pullets, 7.12 pounds. 

Average weight of chicks at second 
weighing, per hundred, hens, 29.56 
pounds; pullets, 23.07 pounds. 

Per cent of chicks which died, hens, 
5; pullets, 14.5. 
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Sure Hatch Incubator and 
Uncle Sam Poultry Book 


The combination of these two will bring you success 
in the poultry business. The first and greatest thing is 
@ good incubator. You get this when you buy a Sure 
Hatch. Built of the best California redwood—strong and 
neat—first class heating system made of pure lake cop- 








FREIGHT per which never rusts—large egg chamber and roomy 
bs nursery—best regulator made—regulator on side of machine out of 
PAID the way—top clear like a table—chick tray in nursery—three walls 


with dead air space—extra thick insulation in lid and a lot more 
strong features not found in other machines. In fact, the Sure 
Hatch is a quality machine. No thin iron—no paste-board—no knotty lumber—no inferior stuff 
used. Goes out ready to use. Don't have to put 100 pieces together like you do with some others. 


The Chicks Hatched from Eees Other Machines 
Would Spoil Will Soon Pay for Your Sure Hatch | 


This is no idle statement, but an absolute fact. There are a lot of cheap 
machines on the market that hatch so poorly that they discredit incu- 
bators in general. Don’t be misled by a cheaply built machine sold at 
alow pic, Buy only a standard machine made by a reliable firm, 
UNCLE S M POU LTRY BOOK is written by men who studied out 
the me pA ang for the Agricultural Department of the U, 8. 
Government. It tells plainly (and with the highest authority in the 
world) just what to do to succeed with chickens. Every poultryman —~ 
can read the book with profit. Especially if you are beginning the Bic 
business you should have the book. Nothing like it printed, and —*: 
published only by us. Sold at almost cost—only 20 cents postpaid, 
and by our plan you can have 60 cents back. Send for one now. 
Also ask for our big free Sure Hatch catalogue and pick out an incu- 
bator atonce. Guaranteed, and 60 days free trial. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


BOX 69, FREMONT, NEB. 
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Use Caution—Don’t be Defrauded! 


The great popularity and the heavy demand for the famous 
Martha Washington Comfort Shoes made only by the F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Co. of Milwaukee, have caused dishonest dealers 
to sell cheap and inferior imitations to their customers when the 
genuine Martha Washington was wanted and asked for. 


Martha 
Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


You can slip them on and off at will—elastic 
at the sides insures perfect fit end free action of 
the foot. You get rest, relief and solid com- 
fort. Dressy, neat and durable. Jf your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 

The Mayer trade mark and the name 
“Martha Washington” are stamped on the 
sole. If you do not _— these marks, you 
are being defra' 
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A Good Record 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a flock of 135 early hatched 
pullets housed in a building 12x24. 
They were fed wheat in the bundle, 
oats, field peas, clover leaves and sun- 
flower seed with corn fed at night. 
Rabbits furnished the meat part of 
the ration, and they were given plenty 
of skim milk and warm water to drink. 
For the month of December they laid 
seventy-three dozen eggs which sold 
at twenty-five cents, fifteen eggs being 
the least number and forty-eight being 
the largest number produced in any 
one day during the month. 

For the month of January this flock 
produced 115 dozen which sold at 
eighteen cents, thirty-four being the 
least number, and sixty being the 
largest number produced in one day 
during the month. 

J. A. SMITH. 
Pocahontas Co., lowa. 


Remarks.—This is a remarkable rec- 
ord for chickens housed in the manner 
described by Mr. Smith. The open 
winter and the ration used in the man- 
ner it was probably saved Mr. Smith 
from disaster with so little house room 
for so many chickens. We have no 
doubt that if these hens had been di- 
vided between two houses, giving them 
double the room they had that they 
would have produced a third more 
eggs. Eighteen cents is much too low 
a price for January new laid eggs. 
We know poultrymen in Des Moines 
who received from their private trade 
during this month forty cents per 
dozen. It would seem that with a lit- 
tle co-operative effort poultry raisers 
in the country districts should be able 
to procure better prices for their 
produce, 





A Correction 


To Walhlaces’ Farmer 

I find on reading over the articles in 
the poultry department of your issue 
of February 7th, an article credited 
to Professor F. E. Mixa, lowa State 
College, of which I am not the author. 
If you will look up the matter, you 
will find that the “Golden Egg” is the 
originator of this method of dressing 
fowls for market. 

I seriously object to having my name 
connected with any such method of 
preparation of fowls for market, be- 
cause it is altogether adverse to any 
methods which I advocate. 

Thanking you in advance for clear- 
ing up this matter, I remain, 

FRANK ED MIXA. 

Iowa Agricultural College. 


Fertile Eggs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Now is the time to plan for next 
season's hatches, and if we do all in 
our power to make them good, the re- 
sults need not worry us. 

The health of the flock is of para- 
mount imporfance. It is useless to 
expect fertile egsg from fowls not per- 
fectly healthy. Never keep a fowl 
that has been very sick. A slight cold 
may do no harm, but a bad attack of 
roup might as well kill a fowl as far 
as future usefulness is concerned. 
Suppose that it has (as seldom hap- 
pens) vitality enough to reproduce it- 
self. You are foolish to axpect the 
chicks to have any vitality. This ap- 
plies to either thoroughbred or mon- 
2rel Keep nothing but good, clean, 
healthy stock. Cull out the weak, un- 
dersized stock now. If too many for 
home consumption, your merchant will 
give you all they are worth, or if you 
care to cater to a private trade, your 
pocketbook will be more plethoric. 

Clean your chicken house the first 
hice, warm day, and make up your 
mind that if you had one mite last 
summer, there are probably a million 
now, and do not wait until the warm 
weather to fight them. 

We are told that when most houses 
were infested with bedbugs, good 
housewives cleaned their beds thor- 
oughly in March, and so had much 
less trouble subduing the pests when 
warm weather caused them to increase 
and multiply. 

I believe this to be the solution of 
the mite problem. Clean before you 
can see them, knowing that if you do 
not, there will be so many you can 
see nothing else. 

Be more sensible than to-expect a 








fowl pestered with lice and mites to 
lay fertile eggs. Keep your fowls 
comfortable and feed plenty and a va- 
riety. Save a little egg money to buy 
beef scraps, grit and a variety of 
grain. Don’t be so unreasonable as 
to expect fowls to lay fertile eggs on a 
diet of corn and water. You will find 
where eggs show a high per cent of 
fertility that the chicks hatched are 
strong and easily raised, besides be- 
ing thrifty. With proper care, they 
will grow and mature “like weeds.” 

MARGARET E. DALY. 

Jones County, Iowa. 





Eggs and Butter By Parcel 
Post 


We find ir a recent issue of the Ru- 
ral New Yorker the following anent 
the shipment of butter and eggs in 
Germany by parcel post: 

“The worst complaints we have yet 
heard about our American parcel post 
are in regard to egg and butter ship- 
ments. The rates are too high to 
make any but the finest of eggs on 
short routes profitable, and there is 
some breakage. These things will be 
remedied in time. Consul Skimmer, 
at Hamburg, Germany, has sent the 
following regarding the German sys- 
tem: 

“The parcel post service of Ger- 
many is used to a very large extent 
by farmers in their dealings with city 
customers, and especially for defivery 
of butter and eggs. 

“Butter thus shipped is wrapped 
first in parchment paper and then is 
packed in a cardboard box. As a rule, 
shipments under ten pounds are not 
made, each pound being separately 
wrapped, the total shipment including 
nine pounds of butter, net. These 
pasteboard butter boxes come with an 
upper and lower part, and are folded 
together and fastened with metal 
clamps to make the finished box. In 
knocked down condition, these boxes 
can be had in this country for $23.20 
per thousand for the best quality, and 
$21.42 for the second quality. The 
boxes can be saved and used over 
again. The clamps cost 33 cents per 
thousand. 

“*Eggs are shipped either in strong 
cardboard or wooden boxes, the inside 
of which contains corrugated card- 
board partitions forming squares big 
enough to receive one egg. Between 
each layer of cardboard partitions a 
sheet of cardboard is placed. The 
wooden boxes are rather attractively 
finished, and cost at retail 95 cents 
each. They are provided with a pad- 
lock and neat cover, and can be used 
for an indefinite period. Pasteboard 
egg boxes containing partitions for 
ten eggs can be had for $45.22 per 
thousand, and boxes to contain twen- 
ty-four eggs, for $71.40 per thousand.’ ” 





Don't begin giving condiments and 
egg tonics to force egg laying. A lit- 
tle salt and pepper, and a feed of 
onions occasionally with abundance 
of food of the right kind are the best 
egg producers. The laying hen is like 
the heavy milking cow, a good eater. 
Give her plenty of food of the right 
kind and house her well and she will 
lay if not past the laying stage. 





Wyandotte breeders have been try- 
ing to get away from the loose-feath- 
ered Cochin type of bird. It is said 
that the judges at Boston favored 
harder feathered birds than have been 
winning in recent years. 


INCUBATOR as 
CORN TESTER 


3600 ears can be tested in 
200 egg size. 
S2 brings crating emake need 1000 ears. 
o 


A. E. WILLIAMS, Green Valley, tl. 
die by hundreds with 


INCUBATOR CHICK white diarrhea. We 


save them. Send address of ten people using incu. 
bators and get free details, bow we hatched, fed 
and raised fourteen hundred. 
ALVA REMEDY CO., 











Alva, Okla. 





DUCKS. 





TE are offering 100 chofce trios of pure white Run- 
ner ducks at bargain prices. Drop us acard 
for prices. Rahn & Son. Box 135, Clarinda, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


THOMPHINS STRAIN 
Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 


Elim Hill Farm Rocks 


Weight with quality 
200 Barred and White Rock cockereis with lots of 
size and bone combined with best of shape and 
color. Write for prices and description of stock. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 





S, Cc. ee Island Red tockerels and pullets for 
sale. Extra fine marked birds. Large, big 
boned laying strain. Orders for eggs booked now. 
The Gateway Nursery Co., Le Mars, Iowa, 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 82 to $5. 
Few cock birds also. Must have the room. 
Cc. C. Cunningham, Knoxville, lowa. 





INGLE Comb R. I. Red cockerels, score from 90 to 
> 92; also unseored. G. P. Scott, Ainsworth, la.. R. 3. 





R C. Rhode Island Red cockerels, scored. Prices 
reasonable. Mrs. E. W. Henry, Ainsworth, la. 





R C. Rhode Island Reds, Tuttle strain. Eggs, #2 
per 15. Vera Dinsmore, Corning, lowa. R.6. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. Bar- 
gains at $2, Lioyd Ravlin, Fairbank, lowa. 





| agg ag Comb Rhode Island Reds, $2.50 for 15. 
4 Mrs. J. W. Decker, Seaton, III. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Large well barred cockerels for sale at $1.50, $2.2 
and $3.00 each. Have bred them exclusively for 4 
years and have produced numerous high seoring 
specimens. Address 
WwW. S. AUSTIN, 


ARRED Rocks, O. K. strain; large, vigorous, e- 
cellent barred cockerels and pullets, $2 and up. 
Mrs. Minnie McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 


Dumont, lowa 








INGLET Barred cockerels with size, shape, bone 
and standard markings; light and dark matings, 
$1.50 to %. Henry Simmons, Delmar, Iowa. 





YRIGHT’S bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
A nice lot of cockerels, $2 and ap. Lafe D 
Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 


UFF¥ Rocks. Cockerels, good shape and color, 
score 9) to 933. Eggs for setting, "Glen Swarts, 
Dixon, IIL, Reute 1. 








LEGHORNS. 


S$. C. WHITE LEGHORN 


cockerels, hens and pullets, White Orpington 
cockerels and White Holland toms for sale. 


JNO. C. MILLER, R. 2, Harlan, lowa 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. 6¢ per 100, 
917 per 600 =. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 











YOLDEN Buff Leghorns exclusively 14 years. None 
BJ better. Cockerels. Fresh eggs—30, $3; 100, 96; 
200,810. Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, Page Co., lowa. 





HOICE 
/ Island Reds—cockerels. M. B. turkeys. 
Geo. Manning. Birmingham, Iowa. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns, —_ 
rs. 





pURE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns—choice cock- 
erels; also eggs. Prices reasonable. Write 
B, D. Runyon, Fillmore, Til. 





OSE and Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 
one for 81.25 or six for $6. Joseph Kappes, Jr., 
Ashton, lowa. 





INE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.00 
each, 6 for’5. N. W. Diehl, Berwick, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


eee 


M. B. TOM 


E. M. BODLEY, 


bred from Iowa State 
Show winners. 
Newton, lowa 





\ ammoth Bronze turkeys for breeding and 
a exhibition. Over standard wet.. correct mark- 


ings. Mrs. H. R. Schlotzhauer, Pilet Grove, Mo. 





I B. and White Holland turkeys of a Missouri 

strain that has won at the Jeading shows of 
Missouri and Kansas. Mrs. E. B. Powell, Higgins- 
ville, Mo. 





Few choice 


——, White Holland turkeys. 
Mrs. 


toms, weighing 24 to 27 Ibs., price $5. 
Jesse Frank, Bethany Missouri. 





OURBON Red turkeys—large. heavy boned kind 
with fine plumage. Toms $5, hens 64. J.C 
Hunter, Crawfordsville, lowa. 





\ 7 HITE Holland turkeys: farm bred, extra -_ 
sure to give satisfaction. Mrs. H. OU. Shike, 
Adair, Iowa. 





Some scored by Russell 
hens, $3.50. Senia Jemi- 


OURBOWN Red turkeys. 
934-94. Toms, $4.50; 
son, Truro, Iowa. 





VOR SALE—Healthy, full-blooded W. Holland tur- 
keys, toms 85, hens $2.50. Albert Clouss, Clare. Ia, 





| Fg Bronze turkeys for sale out of 40 lb. tom. 
Price $3.50 and 86. C.F. Hoaglin, Hil!sboro, la, 





NOR SALE—M. B. Turkeys, toms $5 and 96, hens 
#41. Mrs. Mae Freeland, Douds-Leando, Iowa. 





_ Holland turkey toms—large, healthy 
birds—85. Mrs. J. D. Helms, Madrid, lowa. 





F B. Bronze turkey toms for sale, 85.00 and 86.00. 
« A. W. Martin, Belmond, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshans—Cockerels and pullets, $1, $1.50, 
#2. Out of two entries at Iowa state show, first 
and second. Bolser Farm, Le Mars, Iowa. 





1G boned, greenish glossy Black Langshans, scored 

WM to %. Eggs, 15 cents, cockerels, $2.50 and 

each, Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 

5( BLACK Langshan cockerels. high class birds, 

e $1.50 to $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sherman Budd, Yorkville, III. 





ISHEL White Rocks. 
andé@2each. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
Mt. Carmel, ITI. 


Cockerels and pullets, $1.50 
W. L. Seibert, 





UFF Rocks, farm raised, scoring to94. Cockerels 
: for sale, $1.25 to $5 each. C. T. Mercer, Lenox, 
ows. 


VERGREEN Hf! Farm White Rock cockerels. 
Utility stock. D. L. Graham, Parkersburg, [a. 








ARGE scored Barred Rock cockerels, scoring from 
89-91, $345. Mrs. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, [a. 


V HI¥YE Plymouth cockerels, score 89-93, $2 to $5. 
Wildof Farm, W. 8. Iseminger, Atloona, Iowa, 








WOR SALE—Buff Rock cockerels, unscored, $1.50 
and $2 each. Mrs. Fred Coffin, R. 3, Oskaloosa, la, 


ARRED ——. Rock eockerels for sale, farm 
raised. Mrs. 8. Wilkinson, Paton, Iowa. 








OSE Comb Black Minorcas. Few good cockereis 
for sale. Geo. Moeller, Everly, Iowa, 





MESCELLANEOUS. 


Pure-Bred q 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, ping se 


incubators, Suppties Collte 
=. Send 4c ‘for large poultry “boas 
ane Price List. — 
HH. MIMIKER. Box 36 


Mankate. Mina. 

56 BREEDS Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys. Hardy, no. raised, 

re bred, finest plumage. Fowls, eggs, 
cubators at lowest prices. Am.’s great- 
est poultry farm. Send 4c for large, fine 
19th Annual Catalog and Poultry Book. 
R. F. Neubert, Box 808, Mankato, Minn. 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


ND and Water Fowls. Farm-, 
x h s in season. 

lustrated de- 

scriptive Powltry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 632 Freeport, Lit. 


| $0 Fe Best Paying Varieties Exrever0'= 


Ducks, Geese, iy ry Eggs, Dogs 
and Incubators. All at Low 














W. A. WEBER, Box 928 Mankato, Minn. 


teger, ga Brains ant COGKERELS 


Comb Rhede Isiand Red quemmmeeemes 
at $1 each or 6 for 45 if taken at once. 
¥F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 
dian Runner ducks. A fine bunch of 
young stock for sale. Quality good and prices rea- 
sonable. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 











ILVER Wyandottes and R.C. Reds. Large. well 
. marked cockerels from good Iaying strain. Write 
for description and price. Twenty years a breeder. 
Walter F. Saville, Salem, Neb. 





\GGS—From choice matings, Single Comb Buff 

4 Orpingtons; also Indian Runner ducks, true 
fawn and white. White eggs, 81.50 per 15, $5 per 100. 
Omer North, E! Paso, IL 





ARRED Plymouth Rocks. Hawkins strain; Single 

Comb Mottled Anconas, Shepard strain. Covck- 

— and pullets for sale. J.K. McGonagle, Washta, 
owa. 





\V AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms and Silver Laced 
Wyandotte ecockerels. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Dyersville, Iowa, R. 2. 





R SALE—Seoteh Collie pups, Rose and Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. T. A. 
Gough, Bristow, Iowa. 





LACK Langshan cockerels, #1.50 each. David 


Hipple, Waterman, III. 





VHOICE Langshan eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. A. D. 


/ Benson, Sidney, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





7 ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpingtons. Few 
extra fine pullets forsale. Eggs for hatching. 
Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. R. .[pava, Ill. 





7 ELLERSTRASS Orpington cockerels from pen 
averaging 92 by Russell, #2 to 85. Lioyd Ravlin, 
Fairbank, lowa. 





fie Orpington cockerels for sale, Kellerstrass 
strain. Ida M. Brown, Ollie, lowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 


— 





GiLy ER Wyandotte fime coeckerels at 81.50 ea a. 
4 three for 64, six for $7.50; 50 eggs, $2.25. = 
circular for eggs by parcel post. John A. 
R. 2 Pilot Mound, Iowa. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes Pee: 5 tr #1. 30 °° 
abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 


Jobns: a 








QILVER Wyandotte eoekerels, prize winners 4t 

State Show. Eggs from choice matings. rs. 

W. O. Wilson, Barney, Lowa. 

Ww HITE Wyandotte hens, pullets and ae 13. 
All stock seored. Eggs im season. A. li. 

Honeyman, New Hampton, lowa, 








DOGS. 


Seotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetland peontes of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. i 
J, C. THOMPSON & SON | 
Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 
Casstpy & THOMPsoON. 











NDIAN Ranner ducks and drakes, $1each. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracy, Iowa. 


NDIAN Runner drakes, fawn and white. Ray 
Keating, Council Bluffs, Iowa, BR. 3, 








Eggs, 63e adezen! You can get premium prices 
in any market ff you'll read “Poultrology” and learn 
how Yesterlaid Egg Farms produce and market their 
eggs. 144 pages—70 pictures. Getone now. Edition 
limited Yesterlaid Egg Farms, Dept.4, Pacific, Mo. 





OR SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels and e«<3 
for hatching: winter laying strain. J.H. Baird 
Washington, lowa. 





ARTRIDGE Wyandottes exelustvely ; farm ra ‘sed 
stock for sale; eggs im season. W.H. Re: 
Tipton, Lowa. 





\HOICE Silver Laced Wyandotte pullets. 
layers. C. E, Courter, Allendale, Illinois. 





| SALE—Stiver Laced Wyandotte cockerr!s 
$1.25 each. Loren Wynn, Lynnville, lowa. 





Lyte Wyandottes, both sexes; large, farm-raised 
- DeYoe, Mason City, lowa. 





y= Wyandotte eges $1 per 15, Keeler strait. 
Forest Lake, Wheelfng, Mo. 





Please mention this paper when writinZ- 
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Saves: three fourths 

theoil and nearly all hatch- 

ing work. Stop burning 3to5 
gallons to a hatch—the Rayo uses 
one. Quit being a drudge with old- 
he lamp-on the-side machines. 
Fill Rayo oil tank omce—the Rayo 
completes hatch without trouble, 





muss or worry. Stmple—economical, 


WalHatch 


TT ie In ST ey 

















[I eae gy 


ito, a Hatch. 


\e mathe TUTEDUDUCYVIOUT TES! 





One Fillin 


ee eggs and asa thru double 
giass top, which raises for airing, cleaning 
and turning eggs. Lamp under egg chamber 
e -s perfect radiation. Double-wafer thermo- 
tat acts on flame—produces exact heat needed, 
one thrown away. Automatic ventilation. 

rn eggs semi-automatically, without toach- 

e tray. Clean lamp without removing 
mney or tank. Oil tank holds 5 quarts, 
nth’ssupply. Strong redwood case; cov- 

red with steel, enameled like mahogany, 

making it fireproof and handsome. 

Hatches every fertile egg. Six years 
on the market—thousands of testi- = 
monials from enthusiastic, satisfied |} — 
users. RAYO hatching chart and 

$1.50 Tycos hygrometer FREE. & 
Low direct prices—freight pre- { 
aid. ge moe Free Cata- 
nogue No. L ' —_ 


RAYO INCUBATOR co. 
973 So. 13th St. 
OMAHA, NEB. 














Slcemnts $ 


#4 1913 Book 


Is a Real Love 
Story About 


Chickens 


\ It is home written, home 
rinted and home made 
y the Johnsons. It tells 
how to e the most 
| money with chickens at 

the least cost. Take ad- 
vantage of the Johnson’s 
17 years experience and 
the experience of of Ra 4 


gy Old Tru 
7 ing the Old Trusty Book, ft 4 
you buy any incubator. 


Old Trusty $10 


STILL LESS THAN 


a prepaid east 
i) 


























90 Days 
Free Trial, 
10 Year Guarantee 
e theirs. Read all 
facts—see pundonaa of photographs. 
Don’t miss it. Mail postal now to 


Johnson, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 


Hatch by Rule 


Mendy Lee, the incubator of cer- 
ty, is purely automatic. It measures 










for folks who lov 









oad adapts moisture to heat, spt 
front-pouitry-house plan. Lee's scie 

tiffe pr i es showin Bigger hatehes, better chicks. 
Send for book geet A great new Lee features. 


Sizes uy i 600 eggs. Try Germozone for chick health and poultry 
thrift. Also Lee's Lice Killer and Egg Maker. All books free. 
GEO. H. LEE so 
1141 Harney Street, maha, Neb. 


NEW MANKATO: 


ect from factory. 18 years experie 
ence. Safe, sure, simple. Redwood, 
65 bs) triple walls, asbestos lined. Copper 
hot water heating 2 
tank, self regula- 





lamp, nursery, tested ther- 
mometer. Comes all set up, ready 
to start, Write for free Catalog and 
P vultry Book. Address 
Mankate Incubator Co., Bex 849, Mankato, Minne 


Poultry Mone 













t yourshare for 1913. Our big 
rofitable Poultry and Egg Pro- 
* how—illustrates and describes 


Write for your copy today. Address | 
ers Incubator 





METAL BROOD COOP 


=” made entirely of galvanized iron 
which ie ET, ak Fmd 
are pro: —— , and ai 
Rat) Mink: Weasel and Skunk 
proce. Test the coop you are 
4 cpudlal taspedeaners. peices, 
trodu ees. 
Freie Moral Brood C 


Box u6 O Warsaw, 








\ 








The Fireless Brooder 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know if the editor 
or anyone else has made a brooder out 
of a good tight store box and what 
plan was used and what success they 
had. I would like to make such a 
brooder to put three-weeks-old chicks 
in anc I would like someone’s plan or 
some information as to how made so 
as to be safe to put three-veeks old 
chicks in along in March. I have two 
brooders and did not care to buy an- 
other.” 

We are not sure whether our sub- 
scriber means a fireless brooder, a 
brooder in which to put a hover, or a 
cold brooder without heat of any kind. 
Ordinarily chickens that are three 
weeks old in March need either the 
warmth of the bedding which the fire- 
less brooders supply, or the hover. 
Home made brooders with lamps are 
not a success as a rule. 

If we wanted to make a brooder out 
of a box, assuming that the box meant 
is about the size of the ordinary brood- 
er, 4x5 feet more or less, we would 
slant the roof of the box, making the 
back not over two feet high, and hav- 
ing two sides, roof and back absolutely 
tight—wind and rain proof. We would 
make a Dutch door in front, the lower 
part having a four-pane sash about 
eight inches from the ground, the upper 
part wire netting and canvas covered. 
In the back of the box, have the hover 
box about a foot high from which the 
top and front have been removed. A 
slatted top will support the blankets 
or comforts made of cotton tacked be- 
tween cheesecloth as a baby’s quilt is 
made. This to make it washable. For 
our own use we would put partitions 
in, leaving not more than fifteen three- 
weeks-old chicks in one compartment. 
A loose-meshed wool blanket should 
be used to curtain the front of the 
box. If necessary jugs of hot water 
can be put in each compartment for 
heat. The dangers of this brooder are 
as much from crowding and piling up 
as from chilling. If few chickens are 
put in one compartment, which means 
that someone must make the rounds 
each night, the chicks will thrive. 
There is always a difference in size of 
chicks at that age; it might be well to 
partition runways for each set of 
chicks, giving each set a fireless broud- 
er of the above type made from a 
cheese box, preferably, as the shape 
of the cheese box prevents piling in 
corners. If a lamp hover is used, di- 
rections for setting up come with the 
hover. 

No matter how tight the box house 
might be made, we would not put 
three-weeks-old chicks in it without a 
hover of one or the other kinds. Rath- 
er than risk the loss of the precious 
early chicks, we would omit a hatch, 
or sell the newly hatched chicks to 
others. When we first kept chickens 
we made it a rule to sell half the 
chicks from every hatch, and are sure 
that we made money by so doing. 


Get the Mothers Ready 


Whether the hen or the brooder is 
to mother the chicks, get them ready. 
Have comfortable, rat proof, weather 
proof coops for the hens, in a sunny 
place, and give enough light litter to 
meke the birds comfortable and keep 
them busy scratching. The hen will 
brood her chicks on the bare floor, but 
she don’t like to. Haven’t you seen 
her flying to the edge of her nest box, 
and calling the chicks to follow her 
into the cosy nest? A shallow box 
which the chicks can reach, filled with 
broken straw, will make both mother 
and chicks comfortable. Don’t put in 
so much that the chicks can be smoth- 
ered in it, or crowded down under 
foot. Fill the box, round it nicely, and 
pack it down well. Treat the hen for 
lice before the chicks are due to hatch, 
and make suve that the coop is free 
from mites and lice. 

If the brooder is to be used, heat it 
up well several days berore the chicks 
are due; don’t be afraid of getting it 
too warm, if they can gét away from 
the heat. In cold weather, it is better 
to have the brooder under shelter. 
Have the litter on the floor warmed 
and dried before putting in, and the 
brooder thoroughly disinfected and re- 
paired. A crack here and there will 
make a draft which may mean sick- 
ness and death. Have the water ves- 
sels so arranged that the chickens can 











not soil them or get themselves wet. 
Scald all drinking and eating vessels 
frequently, and if possible put a box 


of mellow earth in the brooder for the 


chicks to scratch in. 

If the coops and brooders are not in 
readiness before the hatch comes off, 
they can not be so well prepared in 
the hurry of finding a place to put the 
chicks, and the latter will suffer. 





Questions Answered 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have a flock of mixed chickens, 
mostly Partridge Cochins. They are 
dying one by one, just fall from the 
roost dead without any cause that I 
know. On cutting them open I find 
their livers full of white spots like 
pus. I feed corn, wheat and a mash of 
potatoes, bran and scraps. They have 





plenty of grit and oyster shell all the 
time. Can you tell me what is the 
trouble?” 

Your chickens are dying from liver 
trouble caused by too rich food and 
too little exercise. The first symptom 
of some forms of liver trouble is the 
very bright red color of face, comb 
and wattles. If in addition to these 
the feathers about the vent are stained 
and the fowl is very fat, it might as 
well be sold on the market, as it is 
practically worthless as a breeder until 
reduced in fiesh, and it is apt to fall 
dead at any time. We would advise 
feeding abundance of green food, and 
omitting all corn until the birds seem 
in normal condition. A week on oats, 
clover and onions with a teaspoonful 
of Epsom salts in bran masa tor 
every three birds twice a week for two 
weeks will do much to put the birds 
in condition. 





Here’s My Remarkable X-Ray 
Incubator That Uses Only One 






J. H. Kate, 
President f 
of the ; 


Gallon Oil to a Hatch 


Requires Only One Filling of the Lamp 























































X-Ray 
Incubator 


ened Factory. 


machines do. 


dog on your oil bill. 


lamp-on-the-side machines. 


air in on the eggs 


mometer through a side door. 


best lighting and ventilating systems. 


style machines. 





Makes a better home for little chicks than the old hen herself, 
facts about my X-Ray Incubator. Please bearin mind thatI 
to save you three-fourths of the oil you would have to use with one of the old- ? oe 

Please remember also that my X-Ray Incubator is the only ’ 
one built on the proven principle the lamp underneath. The X-Ray in your » Ps 
home means less of handling, less oil, less heat generated, absolutely no 
waste, no filling of the lamp during the entire hatch, no danger 

“cooking eggs”—and an even, regular hatching temperature in the 

egg-chamber all-the-time. Instead of wasting the excess heat as o. 
all the old-style machines do—the X-Ray controls it. 


pps Book No, 46 tells you all about X-Ray Incubators and Brooders. Just drop me 


cole ceetoanandl 


Now shipped dvect to you from my big X-Ray 
No agents—no dealers. 
to please you. Orders filled sme day received. 
I prepay freight axywhere! 
Here’s the only incubator built on 


Guaranteed 
Quick Service! 


the righ? principle with the lamp 
underneath — square in the 
center — and zof on the 
side as with old-style 
machines. With the lamp 
underneath on my X-Ray 


Incubator an even, regular tem- 
perature is kept all the time, 
every part of the egg-chamber 
is at proper hatching termpera- 
ture— because the heat is 
distributed evenly and properly. 
In placing my oil tank under- 
neath, I am able to use a much 
bigger one—it holds from four to 
eight quarts of oil— but just ove 
gallon (four quarts) are all that’s 
needed for an entire hatch. 
I absolutely guarantee 
this/' And this big tank just has to be filled 
only once—not every single day as the old-style 
Now my automatic trip—an ex- 
clusive patented X-Ray feature—is the watch- 
It is really a most 
wonderful regulating device, cutting down the 
flame at the burner when the egg-chamber 
gets too hot—and thus saving you all that ex- 
cess heat that goes to waste in the o/d-style 
You never have to 
touch the regulator on mv guaranteed-successful 


















Incubator 


“Built Different From All Other Machines’’ 


Why? Because it is automatic and takes care of itself! 
bator is at the Zof, and has two double-glass panels—so you can see the thermometer 
at any time by looking through the glass. You don’t have to raise the lid and let chilly 
It is not necessary to remove or lift the egg-tray from my X- Ray 
Incubator during the hatch. Ventilate by simply raising the lid. So you save the time 
and labor of removing the egg-tray in order to turn or air the eggs. 
danger of dropping a tray of eggs—because tray is not removed. You save getting 
down on your knees in front of machine and wasting matches trying to read the ther- 
You save all uncertainties in automatic regulation. 
My X-Ray Indicator shows whether heat is right or wrong—my thermometer is the 
most accurate and most simple to read of any ever placed on an incubator. 


Get My Factory-Direct Price— 
Get My New Free X-Ray Book 


Learn about doh my machines—my X- Rey incest Incubator and my X-Ray Brooder. Brooder 
has same perfect heating system as X-Ray Incubator. 


The door of my X-Ray Incu- 


You save the 


It is easiest to clean—has @ 


Four windows — all slide — to ventilate, 


But first get all 
ositively guarantee @ 


% 


al or a Jetter Today and ask me for this valuable book, I'll send it right neg , 
rf you by — mail—and you'll profit both in dollars and experience by having o ra 
done When you write, please addrecs me personally. Sincerely yours, “Ss 4 

J.H. KATE, President ’ * / # 
X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. @” “a7 32 
3 a e 

# Wayne, Neb. fo 


aC a 
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We told our readers some time ago 
that didn’t know much about the 
use of fertilizer in the hill with corn, 
but for information to 
fertilizer and experi- 
manufac- 


we 
were writing 
manufacturers 
ment A fertilizer 
turer replies as follows: 


stations. 


“Fertilizer (or more specifically, su- 
perphosphates made from dissolved 
bone, carrying about 12 per cent sol- 
uble phosphoric acid and 2 per cent 
nitrogen, but no potash) first made a 
success in the east through being used 
in the hill with corn, a handful being 
dropped in each hill, and ma- 
nure being applied broadcast. This did 
not supply all of the needed plant food, 
but it did give the crop an early, vig- 
orous start, causing it to mature be- 
fore the early frost, and greatly in- 
creased the yeld. So successful was it 
used in this way on corn that 
Was extended to other crops with re- 
sults equally as satisfactory At first 
the amount applied was from 200 to 400 
pounds per acre. Later, as the use of 
fertilizer developed, potash was added 
and chemical nitrogen. 

“In new sections where 
are being introduced, we do not rec- 
ommend a of the stronger grades 
aud large quantities per acre, for fear 
that they will be applied improperly; 
but we do think that with properly 
made machines, 400 pounds of a grade 
testing 2 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, and 2 per 
cent or more of potash, can be applied 
safely, and will produce profitable re- 
sults. Of course this will not supply 
all of the plant food which a plant 
takes from the soil, nor do we so claim, 
but it will supply plant food that is 
quickly assimilable, much as milk is 
assimilable in the diet of children. 

“For using fertilizers in the drills, 
wheat drills were made with attach- 
ments which distributed the fertilizer 
in advance of the seed, covering it be- 
fore the wheat was dropped. Corn 
planters have also been made with fer- 
tilizer attachments to drop fertilizer in 
the hills, or to drill it in advance of 
the seed. These have worked very suc- 
cessfully where they have mixed the 
fertilizer with the soil thoroughly, so 
that it does not come in contact with 
the seed or With the young roots.” 


stable 
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use 


fertilizers 


use 


Professor Call, of the Kansas station, 
presents another view: 

“We have no experimental data at 
this station regarding different meth- 
ods of applying commercial fertilizer. 
However, while a young man on a farm 
in northeastern Ohio, I had some per- 
sonal experience with the method of 
applying commercial fertilizer in the 
hill. 1] remember distinctly one spring 
that we used acid phosphate applied 
in this way. For several weeks after 
the corn was planted, the weather was 
very dry. There was sufficient moisture 
to germinate tre corn, but not suffi- 
cient to dissolve much of the acid phos- 
phate. The result that the corn, 
after germinating, completely 
killed by the fertilizer. That 
it was necessary for us to replant the 
entire field. I have other 
farmers who have had this same expe- 


phosphate in 


was 
was 


seuson 
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rience when using acid 
jhe hill with corn. 

“There 
ihe use 
plied in 
is a tendency feedin: 
the plant grow only 
portion of the soil where the fertilizer 
is heid until the plant food in the fer- 
tilizer is exhausted. When the plant 
food is exhausted, the plant seems to 
become stunted, due to the fact that 
the feeding roots are not spread 
throughout the soil, and are, therefore, 
unable to receive the necessary supply 
of food to keep the plants growing vig- 
orously. If commercial fertilizer was 
to be applied in the hill, I would al- 
Ways advise a light application. 

“IT have heard Director Thorne, of 
the Ohio experiment station. say that 
he would not permit fertilizer to be 
applied in the hill on his corn if the 
fertilizer was furnished to him free of 
cost.” 

Two years ago, We ourselves had a 
similar experience with fertilizer in 
the hill with corn. It was a dry sea- 
son, and we could see that the corn 
had been distinctly stunted by the fer- 
tilizer. We attributed this to putting 
such strong fertilizers as ammonium 
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hat there 
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Fertilizers in the Hill With Com 


sulphate, muriate of potash, and acid 
phosphate undiluted into tie hill. 


B. Abbott, 
has 


the In- 
different 


of 
still a 


Professor J. 
diana _ station, 
view: 

“We interpret the results of fertilizer 
tests on corn to mean that it is quite 
generally worth while for the farmer 
to experiment with fertilizer, as its use 
may be quite profitable. It is evident 
that the indiscriminate use of fer- 
tilizer without previous tests on a 
small scale is unwise, since its use 
may be unprofitable. We have ap- 
plied fertilizer in the hill with the fer- 
tilizer attachment to the planter with 
disastrous results in some cases. If 
hot, dry weather immediately follows 
planting, there danger of the fer- 
tilizer injuring germination of the corn 
very seriously. We therefore advise 
drilling the fertilizer continuously 
throughout the entire row, even though 
the corn is checked. Broadcast appli- 
cations have not given good results 
with us except in cases where the fer- 
tilizer Was used in unusually large 
amounts. We believe that small quan- 
tities, such as ninety-nine farmers out 
of every hundred insist on using, will 
prove much more profitable drilled in 
the row. In this state, it is customary 
for the landlord to furnish the same 
proportion of the fertilizer that he 


is 


takes of the crop when land is rented 
the 


on grain rental basis. A great 





many tenants seem to think this ar- 
rangement is profitable, since they 
continue it year after year. Those ex- 
periments which we have conducted on 
land which really needs fertilizer and 
responds profitably to its use, tend to 
support this view. Of course it is not 
profitable for either landlord or tenant 
on lands which do not respond well to 
fertilization. For ordinary clay and 
silt loam soils of Indiana, we recom- 
mend 200 pounds per acre of a ferti- 
lizer containing 10 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 5 per cent potash. 

“Various people have interpreted the 
results which are reported in Bulletin 
No. 155, of this station, in a manner 
differing somewhat from our interpre- 
tation. We feel that we are in a posi- 
tion to interpret them quite as well as 
people who were not familiar with the 
tests at the time they were made, and 
believe that our recommendations are 
fully warranted by data at hand and 
certain unpublished data.” 

Professor P. B. Barker, of the Ne- 
braska station, writes: 

“We have had no experience at this 
station concerning the application of 
fertilizers in the hill with corn. We 
have been doing considerable work the 
past two or three years with fertilizer 
for corn, but the fertilizer was scat- 
tered broadcast, and not limited to the 
hill of corn. 

“We are just preparing a press bul- 
letin concerning these codperative ex- 
periments with the use of commercial 
fertilizers as compared with the farm 
manure. The commercial fertilizers 





which were applied broadcast did not 
give us economical returns. The barn- 
yard manure, on the other hand, gave 
us some very good results when prop- 
erly applied and thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with the soil.” 


Professor M. F. Miller, of the Mis- 
souri experiment station, writes: 

“We have experimented here at the 
Missouri experiment station on some 
of our outlying experiment fields, with 
the use of fertilizers in the hill or the 
drill, applied with a fertilizer planter, 
when the corn is planted. The results 
have, on the whole, been satisfactory, 
but there are certain precautions to be 
observed. We have found that over 
100 pounds per acre is not advisable 
and our general advise is to use a good 
grade of steamed bonemeal, or if that 
can not be secured, a complete fer- 
tilizer containing around 2 per cent of 
ammonia, 10 per cent available phos- 
phoric acid, and 2 per cent potash, 
Over 100 pounds sometimes causes the 
corn to fire on dry seasons, and the 
greatest net return seems to be with 
around 75 pounds. It does not seem to 
be so much a matter of the kind of soil 
as it is a matter of its supply of or- 
ganic matter. Corn belt soils, which 
are low in organic matter, due to ex- 
cessive grain cropping, are consequent- 
ly somewhat low in available plant 
food, and the application of this small 
amount of soluble nitrogen and phos- 
phorus, particularly in the hill or drill, 
is usually of much benefit. 

“It should be understood, of course, 
that this is merely a temporary prace 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


All our lumber is graded 
under the Manufacturer’s 
Association rules and every 
bit is guaranteed to be up 
to grade or better. Every 
shipment we make is sent 
subject to inspection, and if 
not found up to this guar- 
antee, the shipment may be 
returned, at our expense, and 
your money willbe refunded. 
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You are your own lumber dealer. 
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opportunity to select your own order personally. 
mendous advantage to you, but if y 
No matter how small your order may be, we can save you 
money and our absolute guarantee of quality insures your satisfac- 
tion on every item or you can return it and get your money back. 

We've been in business nearly thirty years and have thousands of pleased customers. 
We treat you right and would ask you to have your banker look us up. ° 

Lumber prices are going up and if you expect to build in 
the near future, it will pay you to order now before the advance. 


Act quickly. 


Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., 4 
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Water-proof and fire resisting. . 
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tice for a renter, or for a man who 
must have an immediate return, and 
that it is not a thing to be generally 
recommended. The man who owns 
land and is not crowded for an imme- 
diate return, would do much better to 
puild up the land by crop rotation, clo- 
yer growing and manuring, than to de- 
pend upon such a temporary applica- 
tion of available plant food. Never- 
theless, the tenant must be considered, 
as well as the young man who is start- 
ing farming, and who must have cash, 
so that the usual recommendations re- 
earding the building up of soils must 
sometimes be set aside and these tem- 


porary practices recommended.” 





Brood Sow Management 


To produce strong, healthy litters, it 
s not only necessary that the sows be 


Ty 


fed correctly upon feeds that furnish 
suflicient muscle, bone and energy mak- 
ing materials, but that they be handled 
wisely during the period of gestation. 


he mother sow needs food for three 
important purposes: First, for her 
own maintenance; second, for growth 
on her own body; and third, for the 
nourishment of the foetal pigs. Corn 
acks muscle and bone formers, and in 


addition is too concentrated (not bulky 
enough for breeding swine). Tankage, 
meat meal, linseed oil meal, skim-milk, 


buttermilk, bran, oats, middlings, soy 
beans, shorts, clover and alfalfa are 
the logical supplements to corn in the 
middle west. At the Iowa station we 
have found that most excellent rations 
for gilts carrying litters are: 

1. Corn, 88 to 90 per cent; meat 
meal or tankage containing 60 per cent 
protein, 10 or 12 per cent. 

2. Corn, 75 per cent; finely cut clo- 
ver or alfalfa, 25 per cent. 

3. Corn, 80 per cent; oats, chopped 


clover or alfaifa, 10 per cent; meat 
meal or tankage, 10 per cent. 

lor old sows the proportion of meat 
meal and tankage can be cut down 


practically one-third to two-fifths, and 
still get excellent results. 

Stronger, healthier litters having 
more hair, more color and more bone 
have been the result whenever we add- 
ed a suitable protein and ash supple- 
ment to corn. When we selected our 
supplements wisely, we also got cheap- 
er pigs. At present prices for pur- 
chased protein and ash supplements, 
meat meal and tankage are our cheap- 
est sources. 

Above all things, excepting the food 
supply only, an abundance of exercise 
is most important. All classes of preg- 
nant animals do well only when abun- 
dant opportunity for exercise is al- 
lowed. The general tone and vigor 
of the mother is reflected in the off- 
spring; the better the general health 
and condition of the dam, the strong- 
er and more vigorous the young. Range 
on pasture is perhaps the best of all. 
Allow the sows to follow cattle for a 
while, but be sure to remove them 
when they tend to become clumsy and 
heavy. Seatter the feed over the 
ground, such as sheaf oats, soy bean 
hay, ete., and let the sows gather it. 
Feed on the side of the field opposite 
the sleeping bunks. Allow hay in the 
racks, the éating at which is conducive 
to light exercise. Shut the sows from 
the houses in the middle of the day, 
rather than allow them to huddle up 
and snooze peaceably. Schemes to 


induce exercise cost little, yet the re- 
turns are considerable. 

Varmth, dryness, ventilation and 
sunlight are the essentials of an ideal 
hog house. Such cdnducive conditions 
can be secured with a little fore- 
thought. Good dry bedding is needed, 


and to be kept dry must be changed 
regularly. Arrange the houses so as 
to avoid drafts and heavy winds, pref- 
erably placing’ them in_ sheltered 
nooks. Although the hog can stand 


considerable cold, yet the breeding 
hog does not have the fat which would 
ordinarily keep the fat hog warm; nor 
does the breeding sow have such a 
Warm coat as the horse, for instance, 
that roughs it. We have found in 
our experience that sensible shelter 


Ba many cases. 
hog men can not afford to feed 


Our hard-earned corn and other grains 


to lice and worms. Crude oil is cheap, 
Costs not more than $4 a barrel, is 
fasily applied, and does the lice up 


brown and black; hence, why hesitate. 
It kills the nits at one application, 


“pa can be used in winter because it 
Sa 
old 


oil and does not evaporate. An 
‘room, a sprinkling can, and a 





couple of hurdles handled by two act- 
ive men is sufficient equipment for rid- 
ding the farm of hog lice. 

Worms are a serious drawback. I 
know of no better remedy than san- 
tonin, six grains; calomel, four grains; 
to a hundred pounds of hog, given 
once on an empty (twelve hours off 
feed) stomach, and repeated in ten 
days if necessary. It is not well to use 
any worm medicine upon sows within 
a couple of months of farrow, because 
all pregnant animals in advanced 
stages have some tendency to abort 
when given a strong laxative. The 
thing to do is to tend to the worms in 
time. 

Laxativeness of the bowels is highly 
desirable, as costiveness is a menace. 
Plenty of exercise, combined with lax- 
ative feeds, such as tankage, oil meal, 
bran, alfalfa hay, etc., will largely solve 





the problem. However, if it does not, 


a week before farrowing, an emer- 
gency remedy of an ounce of epsom 
salts per hundred pounds of hog will 
help considerably. 

The essentials of brood sow man- 
agement may be briefly summarized: 
Provide suitable food, but do not over- 
feed. Emphasize the protein and ash 
constituents. Keep the sow growing 
nicely, but do not fatten. Devise plans 
to induce exercise. A dry, warm, well 
ventilated bed in a sheltered house is 
in order. Kill off the lice and drive 
out the worms, because you can not af- 
ford to feed parasites. Avoid consti- 
pation by natural feeding management, 
but resort to emergencies if necessary. 
Practice gentleness with your brood 
sows, speak kindly in their presence, 
recalling always that good treatment 
bespeaks contentment, with its corre- 
sponding profits—John M. Evvard, of 
the Iowa Experim@nt Station. 





Soaking Grain for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me if the feeding value 
of grain is lowered by soaking. I have 
barley, milo maize, and cane seed that 
did not mature very well on account 
of the drouth, which I can not sell. I 
want to feed these seeds to hogs.” 

A large number of experiments indi- 
cate that soaking grain for hogs in- 
creases its feeding value by from one 
to ten per cent, the exact amount be- 
ing determined by the age of the pigs, 
the size of the grain, and the hardness 
of the grain. Old hogs seem to appre- 
ciate the soaking of grain more than 
hogs under six months of age. The 
soaking of grain seems to bring better 
results in the summer than in the win- 
ter, and when the hogs are on dry lots 
rather than on pasture. 
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the foreground. I believe it is be- We are inclined to scoff at the agri- system more or less p eliar to itself, | not sell over % to % per cent below 
cause of their prosperity that the farm- | culture of Europe and to boast of the | Jn France, for exat iple, agricultural | German government bonds. 
ers are appreciating their lack of an | American agriculture as the foremost | ¢redit is furnishea largely by loans Every loan made through a codper- 
adequate system of financing their en- | in the world, But the facts of the | made by the government and handled | ative land mortgage association must 
terprises. It is the prosperous busi- | matter are that the European nations through privately organized stock com- | be paid back on the amortization prin- 
ness that needs capital, and it is the | have us so far beaten in their methods panies. In Germany, on the other hand, | ciple, and with the first and every 
prosperous farmer who can afford to | of financing their agriculture that we the rural credit system is based on | payment of interest, the farmer makes 
borrow capital to make permanent im- | are just about a hundred years behind the coéperation of borrowers and not | a small payment which applies on the 
provements and to expand his busi- | the times. The European farmers not | on government subsidy. principle, but he also has the option 
ness, and by expanding his business, I | only get their loans at lower rates of The best illustration of the work- | of paying off his loan all or in part at 
do not mean increasing the size of his | interest than we do, but they get them | ings of the German system is seen in | any time. But after his loan is once 
farm. Our only idea of a farmer in- | for long periods and pay them back ‘the coéperative land mortgage asso- | made, he knows that it can not be 
creasing his business in the past has | in small annual payments. The rates } ciations (Landschaften). These or- | called in, will not have to be renewed, 
been for him to buy more land. of interest paid are from 4 to 4% per | panizations show what can be accom- | and that the interest rate can not be 

That is not what we need, but it is | Cent, and the loans run from thirty to | plished by making farm mortgages ne- | raised, so long as he keeps up his an- 
io increase our income on the land we | fifty years, during which time they | gotiable and by borrowers organizing | nual-payments. Consequently, he can 
have. During the last census decade, | C#2 not be called in or the interest | ang making their loans as companies | go ahead and make permanent im- 
1899-1909, farm lands in the United | rates raised. rather than as individuals. The as- | provements from which his returns 
States increased 109 per cent in value, I speak of the German rural credit { sociations are made up exclusively of | will come in slowly. The popularity 
and farm crops 8” per cent; these facts | system particularly, because I had an | farm owners who have loans on their | of this system is shown by the fact 
spell prosperity and a new outlook to | opportunity to study and observe it | farms. To be a member a man must | that the German farmers have nearly 
American agriculture. But it takes | last year. The farmers of central Ger- | own farm land and have a loan on it. one billion dollars of farm loans made 
more capital to run‘a farming busi- | many this past year were making their In making a loan, a farmer joins | through these institutions. There is 
ness under the changéd condition, and | farm loans and paying 5 per cent on] such an association, and is then en- | nothing new or untried about these 
it costs more to operate a farm now | them, Of this, 4 per cent applied as | titled to borrow to two-thirds the as- | codperative land mortgage associa- 
than it did in the past. interest on the principle, %4 per cent | sessed value of his farm by giving | tions. They are the oldest rural cred- 

But where is this capital to be se- |] to cover the expenses of the associa- | first mortgage. The association, how- | it institutions in Europe; the first one 
cured, and on what .conditions may it | tion through which the loan is made, | ever, does not have the money to make | Was established 143 years ago. Dur- 
be borrowed? If it is a short time | and % per cent applies as payment on | the loan, and does not give the farmer | ing all of this time there has never 
loan, and your financial standing is | the principle. By paying 5 per cent | money in exchange for his mortgage, | been a bond defaulted or a single loss 
good, we have a splendid system of | for between forty and forty-five years, | but bonds of the association of equal | through them, and at times their bonds 


Sears, Roebuck and (os , 
Special Vehicle Book is 
Full of Bargains Like ius 


Over 49,000 of our Wonderful Metal Seat ae 2 


now in use. This is our new 1913 model. Everybody can see y 
thevalue; purchasers figure their savings from $25.00 to$35.00. 
No one can ask for greater beauty or comfort. No one 
builds better quality. No matter what kind of a vehicle 
you want, a buggy, surrey, spring wagon, runabout, or 
farm wagon, you will find it in the Sears-Roebuck 
Special Vehicle Book, in a style that will please 

you, at a price that will save you many dollars. 

Why not investigate? Let us send you this 

book. It is free. You will find in this 

— the most complete line of vehicles 

ever assembled. You will find in our 

book a 


Top Buggy for $30.95, Runabout for $24.90, 


Cancer, Top Surrey for $52.80, Farm Wagon for Ou Save aft lo ast $ 2520 


Sees .» and Over a Hundred ‘Other Bargains. : , ; ; 
Boom. ° Up to the minute in style and finish. Materials and con- 


d Co., = ° c ak as ) are re rs 
end Com You should have cer wonderul competeon struction that make it easy for us to guarantee absolute sat 
isfaction during the entire life of the buggy. Metal 


card which we send with this 1913 Catalog. hee Gest weouine texth Pie 
nd your. Special Tl No matter where you purchase you will find highest ag nie gs oe 


send your Special 1913 ; ‘ nine 
Vehicle Catalog No. 65W25, @ this card will save you $25.00. braced shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long distance 





What is the occasion of this unusual 
interest in this subject, and why has 
it come so prominently before the pub- 
lic at this time? Certainly farmers 














to the undersigned, postpaid, 


Mail the Coupon Now or send us a postal. 
You will find many illustrations of ad sage cae 
styles in colors. Every vehicle is described in detai > c > 
* nothing is left to your imagination. You are as safe in a W are hou es in thirteen big cities 
ordering from the Sears-Roebuck Book as if the vehicle throughout the count ry carry a supply o 
stood before you. Mail us the coupon or just a postal. these buggies and we make shipment from 
Simply say, “Send Vehicle Book, No. 65W25 the city nearest you. This insures prompt ' 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, iil. service and low freight charges. 
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BRENCH HRENCH | if | 
MTD SPECIA| ‘AUTO SPECI witaspecu ela 


Think of having the wonder-working power of 
electricity *‘o yy all the time! Father, instead 
f with a lantern in the barn, now simply 
esses the button of an electric flasher. Mother 
joesn’t stumble down 


ohn— 
oung Edison’’—is making ell kinda of 
i —— ns dr. — apparatus, from a door 
» gate-opener. Daughter Mary finds many uses for 
»lectricity. Even the mail- —— resses a button 
n the mail-box’ way outinthe road, which ringsa 
| telling the folks that there's - small in the box. 
ind remember this: These things and dozens of 
others oan be done in a jiffy, at small cost, by the 
use of a few 
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’ Madison 
French Batteries are scientifically constructed 





po ckages of freee They are special-purpose 
batteries built for ay see Thousands of auto 
owners insist on the French ‘Auto ee oe —the 
dry-cell battery with the blue Jabel. ne 
labeled French Dry Battery is for Soecaeell aan 


Get this Book 


Send for our compe piney book. ge over 100 
ases of French Dry Cells—an education toany man 
or boy. Mailin the coupon below—it brings al] the 
facts. Tells what French Dry Cells d-; why they 
last longer and give bettersatisfaction than others, 
When you buy_ batteries insist on the genuine 
French. | Your dealer will tell you the particular 
French Battery you need. Send that coupon now. 


French Battery & Carbon Co. 


2 Winton Street, Madison, Wis. 


a Mail the Coupon Now 


FRENCH — & CARBON CO., 
fnton Street, MADISON, WIS.s 


a... — am interested in electrifying my 
ferm and would Jike to know how to do it at a low 
cost with French Dry Batteries. 


Name 





Address 





R.F.D. bo 




















Cures While Horse Works 


If your horse has sore shoulders 
f or galls youdon’t have to buy med- 
icine or send for a veterinary to 
cure him—all that you need to do 
is to see that when he works he 
wears 





This collar is well 
built— tuffed with med- 
icated cotton through- 
out; remains soft and 
pliabl until worn out, 
and, if fitted properly, 

is guaranteed to cure 

sore shoulders and 
galls. Can be ad- 
justed tofit any shape 
neck. Light and cool, 
easy toputon and take 
off. The best collars to 
use for coits or hors 
just starting to work. 


4 Send for our Mem- 
—— Account 
Book-keepa record 

the things you're apt to forget. Sent 
ree on request. Write for it—alsopar- Trade % 
lars regarding Lankford Cotton Mark 
ed Horse Collars, Prices@1.25 up. 
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The Powers Mfg. Co. 
Dept.G-2 Waterloo, Iowa 











_ Always ready for 
Placed in- 
“side thecribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 





ser W YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
_ Bs successful Upright Ear Corn 
‘or pee ene ng 6 ate te. the 


Farmer. Free 
Plans which ume st Bele or a = 


fL'NTERLOCKING FENCE ECO. ax oo wonTow. 1. J 
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| ual farmers 


| areas. 
| tral banks, which serve the individual 


have sold higher than German govern- 
ment bonds. 


In all forms of coéperative business, 
the German farmers are far ahead of 
us, and at the present time there are 
over 24,000 codperative agricultural as- 
sociations in Germany. But, not- 
withstanding their familiarity with the 
principles of coéperation and their 
long experience with the codperative 
land mortgage association, their rural 
credit is not all organized on a coodp- 
erative basis. Private stock compa- 
nies are organized and chartered to do 
a land mortgage business. They issue 
bonds in exchange for mortgages just 
as the codperative associations, and 
they make loans for long periods, 
amortized by annual payments with 
the interest. The rates of interest at 
which their loans are made compare 
favorably with the co6perative asso- 
ciations with which they must com- 
pete for business. Their business, 
however, is confined largely to city 
real estate, and of the two and one- 
half billion dollars of outstanding loans 
that they now have, only about ten 
per cent of them have been made on 
farm real estate. The cooperative land 
mortgage association (Landschaften), 
on the other hand, loans exclusively 


_on farm real estate. 


For American conditions, unused as 
we are to doing codperative business, 
I am inclined to think that the pri- 
vate stock company is more likely to 
succeed as a rural credit institution 
than the purely co6dperative associa- 
tion. There is no question that the 
coéperative association is ideal, and 
it is simply a question whether we can 
attain our ideal. Recently there has 
been organized at Joliet, Illinois, a 
private stock company land mortgage 
association under the Illinois laws, to 
make long time loans to farmers on 
the amortization plan. They make 
loans on Illinois farm land for thirty 
years, and by paying 7 per cent on the 
face of the loan semi-annually, the 
loan will be paid off in thirty years. 

On a loan of $1,000, for example, a 
farmer pays $35 every six months, or 
$70 per year, and by paying at this 
rate for thirty years, he pays off his 
loan, and has the privilege of paying 
it in part or all of it at any time. Such 
a system avoids the necessity of any 
renewals, and gives all of the advan- 


tages of the German system, except 
that the interest rates are not quite 


so low. 

The German farmers have been no 
less successful in providing personal 
credit for themselves than they have 
real credit. By a most elaborate and 
extensive system of codperative rural 
banks, numbering now over 16,000, 
they have developed a system that 
provides the German farmer a short 
time loan for working capital at 4% 
to 5 per cent interest. These rural 
banks are coéperative savings and 
loan institutions that receive the sav- 
ings deposits of the farmers and rural 
population, for which they are paid 
interest, usually about 1 per cent less 
than the current rate. They are small 
institutions, averaging only about 100 
members, and doing business in small 
They are organized into cen- 


banks much as they serve the individ- 
:that is, the central banks 


| receive the deposit and make loans to 
; the rural banks. 





There are two fundamental things 
concerning these banks that should be 
emphasized. (1) They keep the mon- 


ey in circulation in the rural districts 
and prevent it concentrating in the 
large cities. (2) They are not oper- 


“ated to earn profits for stockholders, 


but to provide working capital to the 
members at the lowest rate of interest 
possible. 

There is one feature of them, how- 
ever, that I do not believe would be 
regarded with favor in this country. 
For the most part they are organized 
on an unlimited liability basis. That 
is, each member is liable for all the 
property he has to meet the debt of 
the bank of which he is a member. 
In the more prosperous ,agricultural 
sections, this principle is being aban- 
doned, and the rural banks are being 
organized on the limited liability 
basis. The tendency is not, as some 
authorities assert, toward the unlim- 
ited liability basis in the rural banks, 
but rather the opposite. 

We need in this country not only a 
“back-to-the-land” movement of the 
people, but a “back-to-the-people” 
movement of our farm lands. The 
increase in farm tenancy in many of 
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Ten Miles For A Cont: 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLE can be operated at 

a cost of from one-tenth to one-sixth cent per mile. It costs 
nothing when idle and will last for years, It is ideal for quick trips 
to town for repairs and provisions and will carry an extra passenger 
or freight weighing up to 250 pounds. The 




















is the only motorcycle which has a Ful-Floteing Seat. This device 
does away with the jolts, jars and vibration so unpleasant on the 
ordinary motorcycle. 

The Free-Wheel Control, another patented feature, does away 
with the objectionable hard pedaling or running alongside to start. 
Instead the Harley-Davidson can be stopped and started by the 
mere shifting of a lever 

Over 3700 Harlcy- -Davidsons (more than all other makes com- 
bined) in use in the Government R.F.D.Service Send for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles For Eleven Years 
705 A Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Malini. 
REPEATING RIFLES 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, riled deep on the 
lard system, creates perfect combustion, develops 
highest velocity and hurls the bullet with utmost 
accuracy and mightiest killing impact. 
The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly adjusted. 
It — clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between your head and 
cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting eae 
the action. The side ejection throws shells away from line of sight and 
allows instant repeat shots always. New .33-caliber now ready. 
Built in “_ proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is 
a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Brery hunter should know all the Zann characteristic The Maclin Xi. (irearms G 
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I'l! let you take any en- 
gine I’ve got and use it on 
your own farm for thi ony, 
ovat " days free. How pias foran 
goin to give eve every man i: country w as been thi aly of 
getting an engine = chance to try the Betivdmng forte work entire- 
ly at my risk. 1 want youto take a Galloway sag let } it work for for F703. 
ardest testa you 
; ask them about their Frome Tem . sin out what ry ire en- 
givin and how ™ tually fn 
sag told oon with nee yk 
ong want 
month qo t eocush. t me know ty 
if you can’t n't honestly ea 


7 ean Eis — — . 
the best engine in the world at any pric: 0 just send | 
Keep the $50 to $300, You Save 


dealer i: = ouzd even think of meeting. You beep the $50 to $300" ¢1 that I save you right i 

I'll sell you a Galloway for just what &¢ coste to make with only one smail factory p peel he i Dre 

Free 8s dealer’s, salesman’s or any middieman’s profit of any kind. 
Servier Bureau! The services of may ote staf of engine expats are always at your command free. 


te, Sudae ce an engine, how to for your purposes, how to hand 
Las AA help you eclve all your ‘engine troubles w oot ay obet or pl weak seen 


Get by 29 1913 Proposition /-. fous Cie iell you, how yo tay made is waiting for you. 
the fairest and 


get a genuine Galloway 
co-operative offer 


— 
PR An! 0 15 H. P. 

hk way ay won't Benoem. 
you eden to keep the Galloway I’l) make 
you a price that not one manufacturer or 
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Soly over on env: 

FREE Engine Book Pow, Sontt wepo-, tart cand a: postal or or, letter now. I’ll mail Preatistt pall you my bis 
me 

Wm. y, President WM. GALLOWAY COM COMPANY, } Galloway Station, ation, Waterioo, lowa 
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DRAINAE 


Don’t Let Your 
Wet Land Lie Idle 
This Year 


Put a few of our Drain Heads in 
your wet or swamp land this Spring 
and you can make it produce hig 
crops this year. 

You can install them yourself. 
Full directions come with each 
Drain Head. Youneed noditches, 
no laterals, nosurfaceoutlet. Two 
men can set four or five in a day. 

They are saving farmers every 
where hundreds of dollars each 
year. Vet them go to work for 
you this Spring. We guarantee 
them to work. 

Write for free folder and prices. 


American Drainage Company 


54 Jones St., Dubuque, lowa 





A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves a loose muich 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct te you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 





as ad 
THESE WHEELS ORE THE 
SECRET OF OUR 


1, 
advantares 
ves testi 
1any farmers prov: 
it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops, 
tuims ve e information on how to prepare 
f «tter rerults. Send for this circular to- 
jav, whether you want to buy or not, 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 


Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Have pomporsed roller chains, sprockets and 
HS P dals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest qrade 
equipment and many advanced features 

B possessed by nootber wheels. Guaranteed 


im for Sycars. 
NFACTORY PRICES 2:02" 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reli- 
eble models from 812 up. A few good 
conte none machines $3 to $8. 
We 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL °: = 
. freight pr id, anywhere in U.S, 
without a cent in eneace ae NOT BUY a biercle 
ora pair of tires from anyoneat any price until 
you get our big new catalog and special prices and aman 
velove new offer. A postal bringseverything. Write it now, 
TIRES Coaster-Brake Rear W heels, lamps. parts 
and sundricshalfusual prices. Rider Agents 
everywhere ate Sone money selling our bicycles, tires 

ndries, rit 


ands ite today. 
MEADCYCLECO. DEPT. 8179 CHICAGO 


Buy goods direct from manufacturer 
and #asily instalthem yourself,thus F EE 
Save Big Money Pei. \ssier 
4 y teme, windmills, 
a pumps, pipe 


hbathtubs,sinks,etc. Send name today for big F REE 
iMustrated 186-page catalog. 


MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 
Sixth St. St. Joseph, Mo. 




















Hardy’s Hog House 


i \“It's Portable.” made of the best 

\ Corru gated Galvanized Steel with 

77, ttf! anall-steel frame. Guaranteed. 

J A Protects the Sows and 
tet Saves the Pigs! 

ry, ventilated horse. Made in three 

e'f ev PeaseT last lor years. 

vrite for our Price!-i a 


ng Ce., 816 Union St., Pendleton, Ind, 


c will 
1 = W 


Hardy Man 


J | 
E | 
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our best agricultural sections, amount- 
ing in many cases to over 50 per cent, 
has resulted in demoralizing social, 
educational and spirit conditions. 
To solve this situation, we need a 
rural credit system that will provide 
credit for the 
ambitious, vo 
started in farming 
farmer in Ohio at the pr 
lacks capital but h: vers 
sential for success, te 

Vhere can he invest his 
over 4 per cent interest, and wh 
can he borrow at less than 6 per cent, 
if at all? It has been said of the rural 
credit banks of Germany that they 
have capitalized the farmers’ charac- 
ter, industry and health. That is, he 
is loaned capital for specific purposes, 
even though he not have any 
property to give as security, if he is 
known to be honest, industrious and 
capable. The same thing is done in 
this country frequently by individuals, 
but we have no regularly organized 
institutions for doing it. To my mind, 
the most difficult feature of a rural 
credit system for American conditions 
is the furnishing of personal credit to 
the “landless man.” It is also one of 
the most important, because there are 
thousands of vigorous, sturdy, young 
farmers without land and without cap- 
ital, that we need in our agriculture. 
Men of the same class as those to 
whom the government gave home- 
steads a generation ago. Our public 
lands are gone, and the outlook is not 
bright for young without 
capital to become established. 

The agitation for a better rural sys- 
tem of credit in America is no passing 
demand that will be by 
thing else next year. It is funda- 
mental to a permanent system of agri- 
culture. Vith an investment of over 
$40,000,000,.600 in agriculture, and an 
indebtedness of over $6,000,000,000, 
American farmers are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that they are pay- 
ing from $100,0606,000 to $125,000,000 
more interest each year than would be 
necessary if they had their credit sys- 
tem properly organized. We talk of 
economy in marketing and distribut- 
ing farm products. But where is there 
the opportunity to make the saving 
hat there is in marketing farm securi 
ties? There is no better security than 
arable farm lands, but until the mort- 
gages are converted into negotiable 
securities, the farmer borrowing on 
his farm mortgage is handicapped just 
as a farmer a hundred miles 
from a shipping point is in marketing 
his wheat He is too far from 
the market It too much to get 
into the char trade. 

While it is not likely that any Euro- 
ean rural i will exactly 
it American Co} ions, yet they have 
ings that 


successful sys- 
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industrious, 
ng farmer 
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First, They provide for long time 
loans that d to be renewed, 
but may be paid at any time before the 
last payment is due 

Second, They provide for the 
ment of the loans amortization 
plan. 

Third, They farm mortgage 
securities as negotiable as government 
or municipal bonds. 

Fourth, They secure as low rates of 
interest as are secured by any indus- 
trial corporation or company. 

And, finally they are under strict 
government supervision and are op- 
erated by and for the farmers, and not 
for or by any other class. 


repay- 


on the 


make 
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The Cost of Raising a Colt— 
Information Wanted 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“What is the estimate of the farm- 
ers who take Wa ‘es’ Farmer on the 
cost of taking a good, thrifty draft 
colt, at weaning time, and keeping him 
in good growing condition until he is 
three years old?” 

Here is an interesting question upon 
which our readers may try their wits. 
How much corn, oats, bran, hay, corn 
stalks, straw, pasture, etc., will it take 
to develop a weanling colt into a three- 
year-old? What other items ought to 
be considered in the cost of growing a 
colt? There is the labor of taking eare 
of him, the risk of interest on 
money invested in feed, etc., and shel- 
ter. Let us have estimates from our 
readers Cn this point. 
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If you want to lengthen the life and service 
of your farm wagons and implements, 
paint them now. 


This paint is but one of the many Sherwin- 
Williams Finishes forfarm use. Our booklet 


“Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 


will tell you about the others and give 
you some mighty good pointers about 
the economy of intelligent painting. 
Write for it today. It will cost you 
nothing. 


Sherwin-Williams Wagon and Implement 
Paint is specially prepared for the 
painting and refinishing of wagons, 
machinery and implements. It flows 
easily and dries with a hard, lasting 
gloss. It effectively prevents rust or 
decay, and a wagon thoroughly painted 
with it every spring should stay in } 
cood shape for fifteen or twenty years. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Paints €-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., GyiCanal Rd.,Clevetand,0. 





Seed 10 Acres an Hour With This 
Seeder-lIt’s 1/2 Cheaper 


Than Best 11-ft. Broadcast Seeder Made 


ON’T make a foor investment by buying an 11-ft. Broad- 
D cast Seeder when you can get the Peoria Double Seeder 
for just one-half tho money, and you can actually do 
THREE TIMES as much work in the same length of time. Conditions of weather 
make no difference. The ‘Peoria’ works just as well—wind or no wind. The 


‘Peoria Double Seeder 


is absolutely guaranteed to do better work than 

any 11-ft Broadcast Seeder ever made. It sows 

every variety of small grain and grass seed, uni- 

formly distributing it. No thin or thick streaks are 

left behind. The secret of the Peoria Double Seeder 
isin the Ael*cal gear which runs with Jess noise than 
most friction drive seeders. It willlastlonger out of 
doors than any 1f/ft. seeder stored. Feed is positive, 
no clogging, no valves or inside arrangement to bother 
—casts oats over twelve rows—one hundred acres can 

be sown in ten hours. With seeder you buy we give you 


A Perfect Force Feed Grass FREE . 


Seed Attachment Absolutely 
Y oe) a 





Write Now for Free Catalog 
This book aloneis worth 
many dollars to you—it 

is interesting and very 
instructive. Sogeta//facts 
today. Don’t putit off. Letus prove to you 
that this Peoria Double Seeder is the biggest 
money-making seeder you can buy—don’t 
forget that! 

Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 

2405 N. Perry St. Peoria, Illinois 





$25.00 TO $40.00 


On Your New Buggy 


Phelps says he’ll save you $25 to $40 on a genuine If 
Split Hickory. Is it wortha postal to find out? 
Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 
cles and compiete line of harness all shown in 
Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 
the reasons why.167,000 other people bought 


vehicles? Phelps sells direct from his own factory—on 
30 days’ Free Road Test—2 years guarantee. You ¢ 
keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every- 
thing is Clearly photographed and accurately de- 
scribed and all guaranteed. Why not get 
Phelps’ book so youcancompare with others. 
Phelps pays postage if you write him a let- 
ter or postal. Just say “Send Book,” 
Hi. C. Phelps, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Station 45 Columbus, Ohio 
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Guaranteed to 
Heat Every Room 
to 70 Degreesin Even 
the Coldest Weather! 


rT’ HE one furnace on the market to- 
i day thatis absolutely guaranteed 
make good—the one that is guar- 
1 to give better, steadier, cleaner 
| healthter heat—perfectly moist. It’s 
» greatest saver of fuel bills in the 
rid. Has big water reservoir, hold- 
ing 15gallons or more--this means moist 
«it all the time. Has large firepot, big 
fire, slow combustion, every particle of 
eat is used—this saves fuel. Patent Heat 
ketainer saves fuel. Big air chamber 
saves fuel. Down draft radiator saves 
fuel. These are only a few of the practi- 
cai points of construction in the 


Campbell 


Guaranteed 
Winter Chaser 
Furnace 


-that make it a money saver. It willoutiast any 
other furnacemade. Heavy steel plate is the kind 
used to make it so doubly durable, This Winter 
Chaser Furnace has been in many homes for more 
than 25years. And the happy owners are still 
getting perfect moist heat even during coldest 
weather, It can’t freeze and burst—it burns 
anything—you always have warm floors—it 
makes cleanest heat—all registers in the right 
piace. It’s first cost is within your reach. 


Write Today for Free Book-- 
Stop Wasting Coal! 


Get this valuable book noi! Protect 
from the poorly-heated 
Vrite today! Write me 


A. K. Campbell, Pres. 
Campbell Heating 
Company 
1203 Walnut St. 


Des Moines, 
lowa 




























































of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land value—enables 


the first year afterstumps are 
out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 


Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
Proposition that wld enterest you. Address 

HERCULES MFG. CO, 157 2ist St., Centerville, lowa 











Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SAN DOW 


Kerosene Siationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), line, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs tn either direction—throttle gov- 
crned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
rts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to ruan—chil- 
dren operate them — 5-year iror- 

















Washington Letter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Senator Carroll S. Page, of Ver- 
mont, is entitled to congratulations on 
every hand for his successful fight 
for the vocational education bill, of 
which he is the author. The house of 
representatives has already passed the 


Smith-Lever bill, but the senate has | 


deemed it wise to substitute for it the 
Page bill. The latter is more exten- 
sive, and involves greater appropria- 
tions from Uncle Sam’s treasury for 
aiding vocational schools in the dif- 
ferent states. The Smith-Lever plan 
provides for an appropriation of about 
$3,500,000 for agricultural extension 
work, that is, carrying directly to the 
farmers, through experiment and dem- 
onstration work, the results of scien- 
tific work in the Department of Agri- 
culture, experiment stations, etc. This 
is an excellent and a very necessary 
work. But that was as far as the 
Smith-Lever plan went. On the other 
hand, the Page bill, while embracing 
all this, added carefully developed 
plans for systematic endowment by 
the nation, in codperation with the 
states, of agricultural, industrial, and 
domestic science education. It is an 
ambitious project, and one which de- 
serves the most considerate attention 
at the hands of men who wish to 
ameliorate those conditions which 
contribute to the present high cost of 
living. It all looks to the one great 
thing that is desired in our agricul- 
ture and industry—the promotion of 
efficiency, the increase of intensifica- 
tion, the production of better results 
on given investments of land and plant 
and labor. It is understood that in 
conference the house will try to insist 
upon its own measure, but it is hoped 
that the more liberal view will at last 
prevail, at least in part. 


Word has been received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture that the fam- 
ous “bleached flour” case had been de- 
cided by the federal court of appeals 
in Minnesota adversely to the govern- 
ment. The bleaching of flour has been 
a vital question with the trade for 
years. Many of the bakers declared 
they did not want to use bleached 
flour, but that the pressure of the mill- 
ers and the demand of the consumers 
for very white bread compelled them 
to do so. Many of the millers claimed 
before the department that they did 
not want to manufacture bleached 
flour, but were compelled to through 
the pressure of the manufacturers of 
the bleaching machinery. The case 
will be reported by the district attor- 
ney to the Department of Justice, to 
take any further action that may be 
considered advisable. 


A committee of postal officials des- 
ignated by Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock is at work upon a plan for the 
adoption by the Postoffice Department 
of a uniform design of mail box for the 
use of patrons of rural delivery and 
star routes, especial consideration be- 
ing given to the needs of the service 
in connection with the parcel post. A 
great many different styles of boxes 
are now being used by the rural pa- 
trons, and but few of them will ac- 
commodate the larger sized packages. 
The committee has been examining 
the different styles and makes now 
used, as well as new models, and al- 
terations submitted by inventors and 
manufacturers. The committee ex- 
pects to conclude its examinations of 
plans and models in a short time. 


In the south the membership of the 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs in- 
creased from 46,000 in 1911 to about 
60,000 in 1912, and there has been a 
corresponding growth of this move- 
ment in all parts of the country. 





Live stock experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believe that for 
soiling or ensilage, no crops give a 
greater promise than choi moellier, 
or marrow cabbage. Marrow cabbage 
closely resembles kale when young, 
but with age the stalk enlarges until 
it reaches a diameter of from three 
to six inches or more at the largest 
part. It usually varies in height from 
two to four feet, and often weighs ten 
pounds or more. The pith or marrow, 
which gives it its name, is frequently 
hollow and cracked. When the plants 
reach a height of from eighteen inches 
to two feet, they begin to present an 
appearance different from that of the 
thousand-headed kale. By the time 








What 





Is it five minutes fast or five minutes 
slow, or exactly correct? Can you rely 
onit? Doesit remind you of the watch 
you now carry? 


Now see if you think you could rely 
On a watch that is made like this— 


The South Bend Watch is six months 
in the making, the cutting, finishing 
and assembling of the parts, 411 in- 
spections are given these operations. 
More than 60 men work on each watch. 


When the watch is assembled it is run 
in atest of 700 hours. We keep a watch 
sometimes six months longer than it 
spends in the making to make it attain 
our standard. Some ‘‘South Bends’’ 
Stay a year in the factory. But when 
they come out they are right. 


That's why “South Bend” jewelerscan 
so easily regulate South Bend Watches 
to your personality. Itis this personal 
regulation that makes good watches 
keep perfect time. It’s the Zack of it 
that prevents others,even good watches, 
from doing it. 


Buy a watch of one of these men. Let 
him ‘‘fit’’ you with a South Bend Watch. 
You'll have a watch to 
vely on, a watch that 
will keep correct time 
for years. 


— 





Write for Free Book 


Our book, “How Good Watches Are Made,” tells all about watches— 
things you should know. Just say ona postcard,’“Send me your book.” 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
2 Water Street, South Bend, Indiana 


“@outh Rend” 
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Keep the Grain Out 
of Your Straw Pile 


' All Sahiee. cenceager pr ha a — se 
S one different from all others. It has a differ- = 
ent way of taking the grain out of the straw. It To Whom It May Concern: 
beats it out just as you would do by hand witha I. J. Knudson, farmer, of McHenry County, 
pitchfork. All other machines depend uponits | North Dakota, 0 ee ore and say thet Gore 
dropping out. Shepard Company a threshing outfit, consist- 
This one different machine is the Red River | ing of one 20-horse power, double cylinder 
Special and you should insist upon having it do Loge engine and one 32x57 Red River Spe- 
your threshing. It will save all your grain and | ¢'*) pn ape pa stacker, self-feeder 
waste none of your time. That on or about August 23, 1908, I started 
It saves the Farmer’s Thresh Bill. Se Sees Meee 9 Sineh OF ond Otrew That Bad 
n threshed in 1907 by a separator, anc 
It has the Big Cylinder, the ‘Man Behind the | to stretch the belts oe the new machine 1 
Gun,”’ the patented Grate and Check Plate, the caused a small load of old straw from the stack 
greatest separating devices ever built. in Y yore to be run through the new machine 
age P and was surprised to get over sixteen bushels 
The Big Cylinder drives the intermingled of oats from this load of straw 
straw, chaff and grain against the separating 
grate, beating the grain through where the check 
plate — it and delivers it to the grain pan 
and mill. 


I afterward threshed out the balance of this 
stack and got 347 bushels of grain. 
(Signed) JAMES KNUDSON, 
‘ Suheortend and pay before me, Ne 
ai ’ ary Public, in and for McHenry County, North 
deme per cent of the grain is taken out Dakete, the @hdayctie. ue 
i a. 
The straw goes over upon the shakers which (sent oe 
hold it and beat it until all the grain is beatenout. | wy commission expires March 27, 1914, 
In all other kinds the strawis hurried out of the 
machine and the grain is expected to drop out. 
It doesn’t. Thousands of green straw stacks every year loudly say # doesn’t, 
The Red River Special saves all this. Insist upon its doing your work this year. 
It will save your thresh bill. Write for proof. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan’ 


Builders of Threshing Machinery, Engines and Oil-Gas Tractors 




















































Stop Guessing Weights 77» 


It’s too costly. The profitable business- 
like pelicy is to weigh all you buy and 
sell on an accurate, reliable 


Fairbanks Scale 


High prices for crops and live stock 
make scales of greater value to vou than 
ever before. A scale should easily pay for itselfin a year, 
of its life is clear gain. 
You Should Buy a Its weights ar tioned, 
~ BECA USE le ts pe k e never ques eas 
ept in adjus 
Fairbanks Scale = it bill lact s lifeting!” . 
The features of Fairbanks Scales that place them above compes 
tition are given in Catalog No. SD602 Write for a copy. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.»00 s. watash avs. 













then what you save the resi 













OW and Gasoline , Oil Tractors, Pumps. Water Systems Electric Light Plants, Wind Milis, Feed Grinders 
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John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle 


Takeany manure spreade ry ouhave 
ever seen, remove allthe clutches and 
chains, al ll the -countershafts and stub 
axles, do away with all adjustments 
and? mount the beater o: i there sar axle. 

Rebuild the spreader so that the 
ton of the box js only as high as your 
hips. Make it stronger. Remove 
some two hundred trouble-giving 
= 3 and throw them away. You 

ill have some sort of an idea of what 
the John Deere Spreader, the Spreader 
with the Beater on the Axle, is like. 


The Beater on the Axle 

The beater 

. and all its driv- 

‘jing parts are 

mounted on the 

rear axle. This 

et is 

' patented. You 

The Beater on the Axle omer get it 
on any other spreader made. 

Power to drive the beater is taken 
from the rear axle through a planet- 
ary transmission (like that on auto- 
mobiles). It is positive, runs in oil, 
and does not get out of order. 


Few Working Parts 


The John Deere Spreader is so sim- 
ple that there are no adjustments. It 
hassometwohundred ~, 
less parts than the u 
simplest spreader 
heretofore made. 

There are noclutch- 
es to throw it into 
gear. The lever at 
the driver’s right is 
moved back untilthe Out of Gear 
finger, or dog, engages a large stop at 
the rear of the machine. All the 
chains and adjustments have been 
done away with. 

asia ee 

Because 

the beater is 

“TY mounted on 

5 therearaxle, 

it is only 

“hip - high” 

to the top of 

the box. 

Eachforkful 

of manure is 

put just whereit is needed. Youcan 
always see into the spreader. 

Roller bearings, few working parts, 
the center of the load comparatively 
near the horses, and the weight dis- 
tributed over four wheels, make the 
John Deere Spreader light draft. 


Spreader Book Free—Tells about manure, 
when and how to use it, how to store it, and a 
description of the John Deere Spreader. Ask for 
this book as Package No. Y 28 


John Deere Plow Co. 
sec Illinois 











test Improvements 
The economical, practical tractor for mod- 
ern farming. Light in weight, strong and pow- 
erful, easy to operate. The real one-man tractor 
for belt or fleld work. 


rods and bearings. One-piece cam slaft. The 
Heider is the pioneer light-weight tractor and no 
experiment. Will do —_ kind of farm work 
more cheaply 
VUbdt TULL COLLEE EE 
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“HM. POUNDER, Yo. s. 
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they are three feet tall, the leaves 
have disappeared from the lower third 
or half of the stalk, and five or ten 
scars mark their former location. The 
lower leaves mature rapidly, and if 
not gathered, some decay and fall off. 
Soon after they approach maturity, 
they begin to turn a light yellow. At 
this stage they are readily broken 
from the stalk if grasped by the stem 
and given a slight downward pull. The 
break is clean and does not tear or 
injure the plant. In fact, the removal 
of the mature leaves causes the plant 
to make a more rapid growth, and a 
large amount of forage is lost if this 
practice is not resorted to. The stalks 
of mature plants are between four and 
five feet in height, and measure as 
much as eighteen inches at their great- 
est circumference, furnishing a re- 
markably succulent feed. The portion 
which corresponds to the bark of oth- 
er plants is thick and fleshy. The 
woody portion consists of a narrow 
layer near the outer edge, and the 
inner portion is lighter in color, and 
furnishes a very rich, succulent, and 
palatable food. Until marrow cab- 
bage has been more widely tested, of- 
ficials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture believe that it would probably be 
well for growers to test it on a small 
scale before making large plantings in 
new localities. 


Evidence has been discovered that 
the common fowl was present in Baby- 
lonia in the fiftieth century B. C.; that 
it was introduced into Egypt about 
4,600 B. C.; to the Mediterranean coun- 
tries from Mesopotamia at some un- 
known but very early date; and to 
India by a race from the northwest, 
known as Dravadians, at an unknown 
date. No evidence has been found 
that the fowl originated in India, but 
the species is now as numerous there 
as in many other parts of the world. 

During the course of an address de- 
livered recently by Professor L. C. 
Corbett, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the prediction was made that un- 
less the farmers receive just prices for 
their produce, they are going to unite 
the country over and starve the cities 
into paying them anything they ask. 
“We complain, for instance, of the 
high cost of milk,” said Professor Cor- 
bett; “yet hardly a dairy in the Uni- 
ted States is paying a reasonable per- 
centage on the investment. The city 
man constantly demands a_ better 
quality of food, a better service, and 
greater attention from the dealer. 
These demands stimulate the dealer 
to ask higher and higher prices, but 
the producer rarely receives his prop- 
er share of the advance. The prob- 
lem of the high cost of living does not 
rest with the farmer for solution. He 
has been striving for years to produce 
more crops at less cost, And he is do- 
ing it. We must also work on the oth- 
er side of the problem—how to get 
the farmer’s produce to the consumer 
economically and in proper condition. 
I am glad that the conditions which 
lead to this question of the high cost 
of living are in existence. The city 
has long been drawing apart from the 
country; the solution of the high-liv- 
ing cost problem will bring them back 
again.” 


“If the United States government 
expects to make a big success of the 
re-mount stations that have been es- 
tablished in different parts of the 
country, and breed a type of cavalry 
horse, it will have to increase the price 
allowed for colts,” said H. H. Down- 
ing, of Front Royal, Virginia, and a 
prominent horse raiser of that state, 
who was in Washington recently. “It 
is a move in the right direction that 
the war department has started,” he 
continued. “This is about the only 
country that is a world power that has 
never given any serious consideration 
to the breeding of a distinct type of 
horse for cavalry purposes, and in do- 
nating famous thoroughbred stallions 
to the government for use at re-mount 
stations, our owners of racers have 
shown themselves to be public-spirited 
citizens. But I fear that the process 
of building up the cavalry will be very 
slow unless the farmers who avail 
themselves of the services of thor- 
oughbred sires are given better prices. 
The maximum price for three-year-old 
horses has been fixed at $150. A farm- 
er can not raise a horse and sell him, 
after keeping him three years, and 
make any profit at $3150. I have been 
breeding Percheron horses on my farm 


**Handsome is as handsome does.’ 





and choose 
attractive car. But even more imp¢ 
will it stay attractive?’ 


vw “Jack Rabbit” 


The Car With the Powerful Engine 


In design, in finish, in comfort, in equipment, it 
Apperson cars are especially clean, 


—no man can ask. 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Back of its beauty is the strongest 
frameand longestrecord of satisfaction. 

The “Jack Rabbit’ is the direct de- 
scendant of the first American Automo- 
bile—built by the Apperson Brothers 
in 1893. 

it is proved by 20 years of service. 





It is the refined successor of cars 17, 
= and 19 years old that arestill doing 
uty 


Electric Self-Starter and Electric 


Don’t Buy a Car 
On Appearance Only 


Many automobile buyers overlook power, endurance and economy 
a car mostly on appearance, 


ca 
a lifetime—it is most economical in 





Of course you want an 
ortant is the question ‘‘ How long 


A more beautiful car than the 


Of the 17,000 Appersons now in use, 
the average age is 8 years. 

Take no chances with unproven 

rs, The ‘Jack Rabbit” will last you 


upkeep. It has dozens of exclusive 
| ee of advantage over all other 


cars 
Write for booklet today and get 
posted on all these points. 


Lighting Furnished if Desired 








Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. LE 


_ 308 Main St., Kokomo, Indi C i 
ain okomo, In ya SSH. 





You can have running water in every building on your 
farm with the aid of a Goulds Pyramid Pump—the pump 
that has put a private waterworks system on thousands of 
farms. Just the turn of a faucet and you can havea stream 
of clean, fresh water in the kitchen, bathroom, barn, cow 
stable, barnyard—in fact, everywhere you need it. 


Save Work, Time and 


by installing a Goulds Pyramid Pump. 


ing through the snow on a winter’s morning to reach the well or spring. 


Money 


No more tramp- " 
e 


water is right on tap in the house or barn, ready for instant use. 


fépresent the highest type of power pump for 
connection to gasoline engines, etc. Made by 
the oldest and largest pump manufacturers in 
the worki, they are built to give satisfaction 
over a long period. Staunch and solid con- 


struction, best materials and perfect mechat+ 
ical details are the distinctive features of our 
300 types of hand and power farm pumps. 
A Goulds System costs little to install and 
almost nothing to maintain. 


Write for Our Free Booklet 
“Water Supply for the Country Home” 


It is brimful of good ideas for farmers desiring up-to-date running water 


systems on their farms. 


Tells how to select and install the right 


pump for every purpose. A mine ofinformation. Send for it now, 
/ while itis in your mind. A postal willdo. Address 


oy] THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, 98 W. Fall 
“Largest Man acturers of Puimps 


I St., SENECA FALLS, WN. Y. 
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DO NOT BUY HARNESS of.en7, kind patil so, ors 


P| Bran direc o_o custom-made h harness. t The Fa 


Bren 


mous Ane 
factory to the farmer. W 
Ae ri} og oon, "OUR RC XTALOGUE illustrates 190 


fro ‘ains in Coeend § el ae and ys it should bein every 


8 hand asa 


Buyer’s Guide. 


y farm? 
ree upon request. SEND FOR IT TODAY 


ro HARNESS MFG. €O., Dept- 132J, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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——— and have been asked why I do not 
preed some horses for eavalry pur- 
»oses, and I have answered that I can 
ot make any money at the figure of- 
ered for horses. Even at the expense 
being called unpatriotic, I fear I 
all have to keep on raising Percher- 
ns, for which I can get a far better 
rice when less than three years old.” 
RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD. 
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Food for Crows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“A bill has been introduced into 
Iowa legislature to pay a bounty 
of 10 cehts each on crows. Isn’t that 
a mistake? Did not Pennsylvania make 
careful examination of hundreds of 
rows, and find them of greater bene- 
fit than injury? I think that true, and 
believe that crows should be _ pro- 

tected.” 

As we remember it, Pennsylvania 
= did make a careful investigation of 
3 the food of the crow, and found that 
: it was of more benefit than harm. But 
since we do not have the report giv- 
ing the results of the Pennsylvania in- 
vestigation, we will refer to a careful 
investigation made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture sev- 
eral years ago. The habits of the bird 
were studied very carefully, and a 
number of stomachs were examined. 
The conclusions reached from the in- 
vestigation by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are stated as 
follows 
“That the crow does pull up sprout- 
ng corn, destroy chickens, and rob 
ie nests of small birds, has been re- 
at proved. Nor are these all of 
his sins. He is known to eat frogs, 
toads, salamanders, and some small 
} snakes, all harmless creatures that do 


2 the 








MU 








some good by eating insects. With 
so many charges against him, it may 
be well to know why he should not be 
ulerly condemned. 
“The examination of a large num- 
r of stomachs, while confirming all 
» foregoing accusations, has thrown 
on the subject a light somewhat dif- 
derived solely from 
field observation. It shows that the 
bird’s nesting habits, as in the case 
of the jay, are not so ‘universal as has 
{ 
} 


be 
i] 
u 


fe ad from that 


seen supposed, and that so far from 

ing an habitual nest robber, the 
crow only occasionally indulges in that 
reprehensible practice. The same is 
true in regard to destroying chickens, 
for he is able to carry off none but 
very young ones, and his opportunities 
for capturing them are somewhat lim- 
ited. Neither are many toads and 


frogs eaten, and as frogs are of no 
great practical value, their destruction 
is not a serious matter; but toads are 
very useful, and their consumption, so 


far as it goes, must be counted against 
the crow. Turtles, cray fishes, and 
1ails, of which he eats quite a large 





number, may be considered neutral, 
while mice may be counted to his 
credit. 

“In the insect foods, however, the 
crow makes amends for sins in the 


rest of his dietary, although even here 





the first item is against him. Pre- 
daceous beetles are eaten in some 
numbers throughout the season, but 
the number is not great. Beetles, 


‘dor-bugs,’ or June bugs. and others of 
The the same family, constitute the prin- 
cipal food during the spring and early 
summer, and are fed to the young in 


immense quantities. Other beetles, 
nearly all of noxious character, are 
eaten to a considerable extent. Grass- 


hoppers are first taken in May, but 
not in large numbers until August, 
“on len, as might be expected, they form 
yf our a leading article of diet, showing that 
1mDS. t crow is no exception to the gen- 
1 and al rule that most birds subsist to @ 
rge extent upon grasshoppers in the 
mth of August. Many bugs, some 
iterpillars, mostly cut worms, and 
ome spiders, are also eaten—all of 
em either harmful or neutral in their 
nomic relations.” 
The final conclusion of the whole 
Matter reached by the man who con- 
Cucted a large part of the investiga- 
tion for the government is that “the 
ts on the whole speak overwhelm- 
ly in favor of the crow.” 
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Stock Watering. 
Did you see them watering the stock 


have dear?” asked the city woman of 
e are husband, on their vacation. 

SANE No,”’ replied the head of the big cor- 
ge 1 } tion; “not since I left the office last 
Peni ze 

DAY. 


Good Seed Isn’t All— 


Good seed and good soil is only the starting point in raising a big corn crop. You 
can no more afford to plant with an old worn out corn planter or a complicated new one 


full of fads and fandangles than you can to plant poor seed. 


You can’t afford to waste your time and labor or v7sk your entire crop with a planter 
that covers unevenly, misses hills or does not check accurately. 


Uneven depth of planting means a bigger loss than many realize. 
in cold, backward seasons; often amounts to several times the cost of a planter ina 
Avoid a planter that covers part of the corn so deep that no matter how 
good the seed or how rich the soil many of the hills never come up—or leaves other hills 
uncovered so that the sun and wind destroy or stunt their growth. 

Hayes Four-Wheels regulate depth of planting to the fraction of an inch—this planter 
Runners set back between the 
In going over ridges, dead furrows or 
Hayes 
@ up at the same time, (proof of even depth of planting) and allows earlier cultivation. 


Four-Wheels—Bigger Yields 


single year. 


plants every kernel exactly the same depth. UHere’s why: 
wheels, within 10 inches of the covering point. 
uneven ground the shoe rises and falls with the wheels. 


Hayes Four-Wheels guarantee surer germination and quicker growth. 
Wheels pack the dirt from the sides to hold moisture and leave aridge 
on top so that the corn sprouts quickly and comes up several days 
soone~. The ridge gives greater surface for sun’s heat and prevents 
washouts in hilly fields. This method assists the budding sprout. 


Checks With Absolute Accuracy 


No matter how fast you drive the Hayes a/ways plants in perfect check. 
Cross rows are straighter than the way you drive. Easiest handled 
planter. Also shortest coupled, making it the /ightest draft and turns 
in shortest space. For these reasons youcan plant from ¢hree fo five 


more acres a day with the Mayes and get your corn in carliery—an im- 
portant factor in the success 


of the corn crop. 






















ga \SiggaD 25 Years 
Stub Runners or Discs. ¥ The Leader 
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Hayes 








It’s especially bad 


planted corn all comes 





protects its vitality and makes stronger and healthier stalks. 

Hayes Four-Wheels cover where all ordinary open wheels fail. They 
open at the top and clean themselves. Guaranteed not to clog or 
carry the corn over even in wet and sticky soil. Insures a stand 
even in low wet spots of field and allows earlier planting. 


Never Misses A Hill 


It is the simplest, most durable and 


The Hayes Drop never fails. 
less breakage and delays. 


most efficient ever made. Fewer parts, 
Has no clutch to miss and give trouble. Never cracks or grinds 
the seed. Will drop accurately any size or shape kernel. No bare 
spots in Mayes planted fields. Increased yields soon pay for 
it. Corn growers are never disappointed with the Mayes NEVER- 
FAIL DROP. 


160,000 Users Know 


Thousands in use for years with practically no repair expense, and 
every one giving time-saving, money-making service. If the planter 
you used last year missed the hills, planted at an uneven depth, did 
not drop accurately, cut or cracked the kernels, scattered the seed, 
checked unevenly, clogged or was a constant source of trouble by 
—_— out of fix, you van save its cost many times over by buying a 

ayes Four-Wheel. 

Think these things over and start investigating VOW. Learn the 
overwhelming advantages in Hayes Four-Wheel construction. Ask 
any Hayes user. 

Learn the experiences of farmers who have increased their yields 
by big margins with the use of the Hayes—who save finished planting 
earlier—who have begun cultivation earlier. Every Hayes user will 
tell you the work is easier—faster—better; the results more satisfac- 
tory—more profitable. So much depends on the work of the planter 
that a farmer cannot afford to get anything less than the dest service. 


WRITE! ide minster te guaranteed. It must be all we cl: aim) 
all you expect. Send for Free Book™ a 
of Valuable Planting Facts. 


Write today, then you won't forget. 
HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., GALVA, ILLINOIS 


Four Wheel 


Corn Planter 
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An enormous part ofthe swine plague known as 


worms. The symptoms of hog worms are e 


down, coughing, off his feed and losin 
clusion that he’s getting ‘‘cholera”’. 


Merry War P 


it destroys h werwe Bo spon vv than a 
even though there should b 
ad hogs will be healthy che strong to poh ny it. 

YE is the proven preventive of hog cholera. @ 


Powdered 





President, 
E. Myers 


4 Lye Company 





hogs hog cholera oy 


¢ > Rid Your Hogs of WORMS and 
You'll Have HEALTHY Hogs | 


sweeps over the country killing hogs and causing a loss of millions of 
dollars every year, is not cholera at all. It is stomach, intestinai or lung 
easy to detect. 
a hog slinking around with his nose to the ground, hairsticking up, tail 

flesh, don’t jump to the con- 
e has worms, and if you don't 
act quickly your whole herd will have them, too. Feed all your hogs 
twice daily according to directions on every can on a ration mixed 


else in the ied 
our ne ighborhood, 
AR POWDERED 


The Folly of Vaccination 


Vaccination may be all right for putting a hog’ 8 system in a condition to resist the cholera germ. But 


“THE SPREADER THAT SPREADS” 


“cholera” that 


When yousee 


with 


Lye 


And, 





The Robinson Spreader 


a 2 ee 





no amount of vaccination will cure amnaie hog of worms, nor — it make him well if he’s sick. Vaccination 2 on 
will not keep him on his feed, make him fat, sleek, skin free from scurvy, and condition him so that he wil! be The manure spreader that will suit you. Tracks 
a prime hog at market time. ‘That’s what MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE does. Feed it to your hogs from narrow, spreads wide, and is well made. A light, 

Weaning time on and you’ll ‘have healthy hogs. Cholera won’t alarm you and your hogs will weigh in heavy. low, handy, two-horse machine. 
R d Thi C Vin in Evi Don’t buy a spreader before you learn what we 
r ea Ss on c g dence can sell oe Po large illustrated folder describing 
C. F. NEWMAN, Lebo, Kan. ‘Have best results with my hogs and no sickness since I’ve used this spreader, free. Send for one today. 

Merry War Powdered Lye while our neighbors have lost eavlly.” a ROBINSON SPREADER CO., 25 Coucord St., Vinton, Ia. 


old-fashioned lye. mi; 


10¢ 


eriment with ordinary, 


rect 
us in case lots ( 4 doz. cane 34.80) 
if dealers won't supply you. 


ight prove dangerous. 







fertilize One seed 


cultivate, 


ee. 


ising.’’ 


ERK WAR POWDERED LYE is the specially prepared lye that is safe to feed hogs. MORESPOTATOES PER ACRE 
ACan= Experience has proved its worth. Insist on getting it. There are no substitutes. FREE Think of finding one to‘eleven $s bills 
120 E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, Dept. 78 ST. LOUIS, MO. If your in the furrow, on every acre you & 

lealers plant. _ It’s been done many Aeh 
Feeds can’t Somie times. Plant the spaces you we eA) 
RRY WAR uw stati a us skip, sell the pot atoes, 
1 ‘ou's s) eu 
Pol DERED LYE { Jama ~wo yg Rg Kocregiends “saa This 
is for sale at most Nees wil. see that no extra work, 
cers, druggists end teed % Mer ry W 1 o dine = s0¢ on 
dealers. It is convenient ar lye Hog aad cleo one — khang no pays for ho 
to buy in case Lene 4 doz. A jeer valuable book- prepare self and yet ru 
cans, $4.30, How To Get The ground, real money into 
From ; : 
ne 


y space and 
yd and ac 








Yours for Bigger, Better Hog Profits 


Asa a hog? raiser —your every thought is of profit—and 
* anything that tends to increase revenue from your ho 
deserves all the investigation you give it. Darling’s 
age mixed with hog feed will produce at least 


30 Pounds Net Gain on Every Hog 


and you can be sure — this gain a spending a single 


penny more than you are NOW spen 
Our booklet “Hog Cents” tells HOW. a Write. Tell us to mail 
YOUR copy TODAY. Simply 
Darling & Company. 
4302 Ashland Gveaue Chicago 


SEND FOR 
THE BOOK 
THAT TELLS 


HOW 





le 
and. write us for free 
book a “700 per cent 
Potato Planting.”* bot 
make full liz ie Potat 
machines, Garden too! Is. 
Sprayers, etc 
BATEMAN MFG CO. 

Box 1492 Grenloch, WN. J. 














—-FOR ALL-— 
PURPOSES 


HARN E S Made of Good Stock 
Shipped direct from factory at factory prices. We 


guarantee to please and save you pe May we 
send you large FKEE catalogue! Write for it now. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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LAME HORSE is never cured easceun reads 
and doubts,---BUT FAILS TO ACT-—-Here ts a case in 
Point,---And what Happened to this Subscriber ts 


Taking Place with Thousands. 
Letter No. 1 Orleans Vermont. April 26th, 1912 

Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N Y—Your adv has 
given me courage to try again. I have a valuable pacer 
Two vears ago he went lame I tried every remedy and 
Doctors have blistered three times for spavin and twice 
hip The symptoms are—etc., etc. I determined to see 
what you think. HALE MASON. 
Letter No. 2 

Orleans, Vt., May 2nd, 1912.—I received your letter and 
book yesterday and believe you are night about its being 
abonerpavin. I was so encouraged I drove eight miles 
and boughta bottle of Fred D Pierce. druggist at Barton, 
and will closely follow your special instructions Thank 
ing you for your quick reply to my first letter, I remain, 
Letter No. 3 HALE MASON 

Orleans, Vt. Oct 2, 1912 —Perhaps you expected to hear 
from me before. but I have been waiting to see if any 
trouble would return after stopping the treatment. lam 
pleased to say the horse is well. I cannot thank you 
enough for your interest and the advice yougave. If I 
had known about it two years ago it would have saved me 
a lotof money. Yours respectfully, HALE MASON. 


Save-The-Horse has stood alone and unique among 
veterinary remedies for over seventeen years. 
Every bottle,of Save-the-Horse ts scld with an 


fron cind contract ha —_ $60,000 Ce pe capital 
arantecing rmanently cure or _Fre- 
— FAT matior whether it is Boner 


fund B 
Spe er Fondo diseaae, or or steep # how aged, 
ousor jiseh may be. 





an 
every kind of case, 
oon and ma 5 : 
Write! AND STOP THE LOSS. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. % Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH 
CONTRACT or sent by us Express P 





Fully ten thonsand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feb. 21, 1913, 
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Veterinary Queries 

















Scours in Calves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can give me a remedy 
for scours in my calves? They are 
from three to seven weeks old, and I 
am feeding them about two gallons 
of skim-milk daily, right from the sep- 
arator, being careful to take the foam 
off before feeding I also am giving 
them a mixture of shelled corn and 
oats, about half a gallon twice daily, 
along with a little timothy hay. I let 
them all suck the cows until the milk 
was good; then I fed them new milk, 
and gradually changed them onto skim- 
milk.” 

We fear our correspondent is feed- 
ing the calves too heavily. The com- 
mon causes of scours in calves at the 
age mentioned are dirty milk, cold 
milk, sour milk, too much milk, and 
milk fed at irregular or infrequent in- 
tervals. Occasionally germs of an un- 
desirable sort find their way into the 
intestines and cause scouring. As the 
first step in curing scours in calves, 
we suggest that our correspondent re- 
duce the ration. The next thing is to 
be sure that the milk is sweet, clean 
and warm, and that it is fed at regu- 
lar intervals twice daily (in the case 
of calves under four weeks of age 
three times daily is better). Next give 
the calves a physic, which will re- 
move from the bowels irritating sub- 
stances which may have been causing 
the trouble. A good physic is from 
two to six tablespoonfuls of castor oil 
in scalded milk; this should be fol- 
lowed up with one of the two follow- 
ing remedies: Either one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of a mixture of two parts of 
subnitrate of bismut! one part of 
salol in a little milk: or fifteen drops 
of laudanum, oonful of dried 
blood, and a raw egg. 7 which 
follows the castor oil treatment should 
be continued daily for two or three 
days, or until the calf seems better. If 


you kindly 


and 


one eas] 


is dose 


The One Perfect Low Down 
—— Is 


Adjustments 


Ready For You 


Double 
Front Bolster 


You Can’t Pull 
This Front Out 


Great Western 


Low Down-—Light Draft 


It’s the one spreader that has every desirable feature and 


without any new or untried experiments. 
and a proven success, as over 100,000 farmers will testify. 


field 


Twelve years in the 


Every good feature of the proven Great Western, and the added 


advantage of ‘ 


‘low down’? for easy loading, and still lighter draft. 


It’s the One Perfect “Low Down” Spreader for You 


A sane, sensible height, with wheels un- 
der the load, instead of the load between the 
wheels. 


No danger of break downs. Close hitch 
and short wheel base. Load near the team, 
the sensible and only way to reduce draft. 
Rear axle is 20 inches above the ground. 


Trussed Steel Frame 
— t—Fr Great Western 


frames are trussed 
steel — strongly 
braced. Weight of 
load, weight of 
\ beater and all force 
2 ‘\\ of operation entire- 
; on 4-inch steel 
ee i\ |Y sills — unusual 
ey strength. Origi- 
nal endless 

sets (102) large rollers. 


apron. Three 


No danger of being stuck on account of low 
clearance of apron. No adjustments of 
any kind. 
Left lever shifts in and out of gear. Right 
lever regulates quantity you want to spread. 
Wheels track so you can top dress grow- 
ing corn without running over it. 


Indestructible Front 


Front end of Great f 
Western spreader ~7% 
cannot pull out. [i \\we 
It’s the one 
spreader that 
never gave any 
trouble of this kind. _ on heavy oak 
bolster—16-in. oscillating malleable 5th when 
with maileable braces—every part built for 
s Sy 


hardest pulls under worst conditions 


Simplest Drive 





Simplest, strong- 
est, most sensible 
drive on a spread- 
er—direct chain 
drive —no com- 
plicated gears— 
nothing you 
can't see and ; 
understand. The nies S another proved 
feature of Great Western construction. No 
parts in motion when beater is not in use. 


Most Durable Beater 


The beater that 
has helped to 
make the Great 
Western so suc- 
cessful—oak rails 
with extra center 
brace — absolute- 
ly rigid—cannot bend, spring, sag or warp. 
Beater has ball and socket bearings, making 


perfect alignment certain, 
Wheels Under the Load— (2 


Roller Bearings— SS 


Great Western Spreader wheels are under the load. Theloadisom the wheels, not hung 
between them. Will carry heaviest loads with ease and safety. Wheel base is only 6 feet 
8inches. That's mighty important. It means the /7ghtest draft and most durable spreader 
ever putina field. Roller bearings also lighten the draft. 


and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fatis. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smocth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


the drugs mentioned are not handy, 
the standard home remedy of giving a 
couple of raw eggs, or a cup of strong 
coffee, might be good. 

As a preventive of scours, 
times also as a cure for them, it 
helpful to give a teaspoonful of blood 
meal in the milk night and morning. 
Another excellent preventive is made 
by mixing one-half ounce of formalde- 
hyde with 15.5 ounces of rainwater, 
and then adding a teaspoonful of the 
mixture to each pint of milk. 


You Can Top Dress Corn 


Great Western rear 
7 wheels track with the 
and some- front. You can strad- 
is ret, \, dle two rows of 

= ‘ u growing corn, 
which youcan’t 
do with narrow 
fronttrucks. 
op dressing 
pays big prof- 
s. Wheels 
Only 
two tracks in- 
stead of four, 
across. soft 
fields, yards 
and meadows 
s, and it’s an easier 





Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
Conjunctivitis 

Shying horses all suf- 

fer from diseased eyes. 

“Viste” will convince any horse owner that it will 
absolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fatled, 
nse “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 

VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Ill. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


Don’t cut up your - fields 
pull. 


Horse Tonics and Worm 
Remedies 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been pestered with the small 
red tank worm for about three years. 
They were in the tank when I bought 
the farm, and since then I have been 
unable to get rid of them. They do 
not seem to have a bad effect on any 
of the stock, except the horses, which 
are all in bad condition. Will you 
please tell me how to get rid of these 
worms in both the tank and the horses? 
Also please tell me of a good condi- 
tioner that might be fed to these 
horses after -reatment. I have four 
gelding colis, one driving team, and 
NEWTON’ Heave, Cough, Distemper | iwo brood mares. Do the horses bring 


and Indigestion Cure } : ‘ : 
Put up in Screw Top Ci =_ Heaves by a bein = sila: 
s D . 





“4 1 Don't make the mistake of buying before you know the Great Western. 
Investigate! It’s the one successful, satisfactory spreader, It's the one spreader you 
will finally use, and the last one you will need to buy for the next 15 years. Why not 
Save useless expense and trouble by buying now? Buy yourlast spreader first. That’s the 
real economical, business way, and far cheaper in the long run, Write oday for a Free 
Book that tells all about this splendid, successful, dettery machine. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO., 395B 2nd Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 

















into the tank 


One day's work 
pays for it : 


T. F. Hagen, cashier bank, Glendive, Mt., 
for machine in one day’s work. His letier and4 
thousands more from users prove big sav- 

ing of time, money, labor. Rapid a} on 
ficial dia 
discs, ax 
knives, ete. 
machine on free trial. 

LUTHER DIMO-GRIT GRINDER | 
has metal frame, enclosed shaft-drive, au 
proof bearings, runs easy as sewing? Se 

ine, 25times faster tngn grindstone, 10 times 
better than emery. Will not draw temper. 
Special attachments—forge, milk tester. Jig 
gaw,rip saw, lathe, drill, ete., furnished. 
Fully guaranteed. Write for free bookon 
tool grinding and liberal free trial o‘fer. 


LOTHER GRINDER CO. °80Stroh Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


Is Your VALUABLE ANIMAL INSURED 


Aaainst DEATH FROM DISEASE on AcciDENT? 


CO NOT CARRY YOUR OWN RISK NC MAN iS RICH ENOUGH TO DO 
THAT LET US SEND YOU INFORMATION-AND TESTIMONIALS 


WESTERN LIVE STOGK INSURANCE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


WE.cC URES 
BLINDNESS 


O matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 
GLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
will eure M “ty indness (Ophthal- 
F Pinkeye, ete. Sold 
tees on or Money Back 


seen 
es 


one ol 


cw elve 


Best remedy everdis« 
vered for Fistula, § 
“ellines of flesh and joints, 
= er prep . Guaranteed. Free-e 
Our valuable book “Forty Facts for 
Horse Owners.” It tells things you asa 
horse owner shoul a know. Write for it, 
The Lakeside Remedy Co 
5408 Calumet Ave. Chicago, “minois 


per can at De aler rs" 


THE NEW TON REMEDY co., 


an em 


pty & 
the ball be 














ort the 


“ 





Sie Om 


r 


rectingthe cause, pasture 
if which is Chroni e Has our correspondent worms 
.s oo = ee gel poe in the droppings of his hors If so, 
sc eer fic reme - he might give the following 
for Heaves. , Sold worm remedies: “Barbadoes aloes, 
years; used in veterinary practice over omen br one dram; powdered sulphate of iron, 
One to three $1.00 cans cures heaves. Money two drams; santonin, grains; 
refunded if results are not satisfactory after linseed flour, three drams, and soft 
ony eee 6 epee, © soap enough to make a ball. After r i 
slood. A Grand Con naitioner snd Worm’ E3 eer. | these ingredients have been thorough- Guarantee. a 
; are in foal. @1.00 | ahs eee” OF ly mixed and made into a soft ball, STERLINE-- 
: they are given to the afiect horse in edad lpserieriig 
a Ohio. he morning on stomach. 
The method is to hold tween 
UMP JAWS et the three longest fingers of the righ 
hand, and, holding down the tongue of 
posit agin “ _ i i a than gee the horse with the left hand, place the 
applicatic St : ball on the back part he tongue.” 
ADAMS A remedy <5 may be given as a 
powder is: “metic tartar, one dram; 
a ee Pee oe, Cure powdered calumba root, one dram; 
ae Sree uemenee oie gach eee powdered sulphate of iron, one dram; 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. : powdered coriander seeds, one-half 
‘curiae at inal discs “i site dram. This may be mixed with a pint 
today. ADAMS MFG. CO. of warm water and given as a drench.” 
Dept. Aigona, lowa. The above doses are for full-grown 
animals. For small animals, they 
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Help the Horse 
* atsliem cole 


Ase hen see him | 
w his weight in thecollar=then watch him 
. Then see how gladly he'll help you. 


Ventiplex Pads 
made of our patent, porous, Ventiplex fab- 
it’s full of little air passages, allowing a 
circulation of air. Absorbs moisture like 
a blotter. Draws it right through to the outside 
from whence it quickly evaporates. lasily 
washed. They keep the horse's neck and shoul- 
: clean, dry and free from sores, galls, etc. 
Your dealer should have them in stock, If he 
hasn't, write us. Tellus his name and address, 


BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 


Makers of the famous ‘‘Stay-on” Blanket 


Dept. 21, Burlington, Wis. 
Canadian Address—Windsor, Ont. 





Increase Your Crop 
§ to 15 Bushels to Acre 


» Brillion Clod Crusher will increase your yield 

t . It crushes, pulverizes, 
vels ¢ Makes a perfect seed 
ch retains all the moisture a few inches be- 
vt surface. 
Free Booklet tells all. Write today. 
MOLINE PLOW CO. 

Moline, Illinois 








A FARMER’S GARDEN 


JS without real serious meaning to > 

many thousand farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful possibilities 
there are in modern hand tools 


IRON A : 


Wheel Hoe 
Il of ~ sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
























and Drills 
urrowing, ridging, etc., in any 


, with better results, far lgss work 
ne real pleasure for the operator, 
nore combinations at $2.50 to §$12,00. 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening with 
Modern Tools” also copy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 
News'’—both are free, 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO, “© ~ 
Bor 1496 Grenloch,W. J. «sae 














Honest Tanning 
and a Square 


My system of hide insurance makes AYes 
your hide safe. Cownie’s free pole 

icy protects your hide against 

fire, flood, theft, exchange or 

er Ww i ta A good job 

guarantee 


_ _ Saves You 50% 

Send me your hide and let me make 
youa handsome, durable coat or robe. 

y numbering system makes exchange 
of hides impossiblé. 

Sead for Sample Certificate 

and new catalog free. Contains styles 
and s;alsofull particulars of insur- 


a 
COWNIE 










By the World’s Best Tanner and made in- 
to fur coat or robe for yourself, wife, son 
or daughter. Selecta distinct style from 
our Free Style Sheet, 18x24, of 20 designs. 
New idea in tanning. We are the only tan- 
ers offering style in furs. Write now. 


GLOBE TANNING & MFG. CO., 


242 B, Ist St., Des Moines, lows 


FUR COAT, $12.50 


ve, — We tan the hide and make your coat 






















for only $12.50. Complete coat (we fur- 
nish hide), $18.00. A square deal, all work 
aranteed. Weare pioneer tanners of this 


intry of cattle and horse hides for coats, 
°S, rugs, harness, lace, leather, etc. Write 
‘free booklet of information on bandling 
1 shipping hides; aiso price list. 


BAYER TANNING CO, 


111 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Towa. 
—_— . 


Please 





mention this paper when writing. 











should, of course, be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

The government book on horse dis- 
eases states that an excellent way of 
dealing with the long, round worm, 
reddish in color, is to give twice daily 
for three or four days a drench com- 
posed of: One ounce of turpentine or 
creolin, mixed with two or three ounces 
of linseed oil, to be followed on the 
fourth day by a physic of one ounce of 
barbadoes aloes. a 


A tonic recommended in the govern-. 


ment book is: One-half ounce of Pe- 
ruvian bark, gentian, ginger or quassia 
given twice daily in the feed. Another 
tonic recommended by the government 
is: One tablespoonful of artificial 
Carlsbad salts, together with three to 
five grains of arsenious acid, given 
with each feed. ; 

A tonic which we have recommend- 
ed for several years is: A mixture 9f 
ten grains of quinine, thirty grains of 
ground ginger, and two drams of pow- 
dered gentian. This may be repeated 
every few days as the horse seems to 
need it. 

We do not believe much in giving 
tonics and worm remedies except in 
extreme cases. It is better to keep an- 
imals in first-class condition by prop- 
er feeding and care. Tonics and worm 
remedies will do some good, but they 
are of very little value unless accom- 
panied by good feeding. 

We doubt very much if the tank 
worms are the same worms which are 
infesting the bowels of these horses. 
If they are, it is a mystery to us how 
they ever got into the tank. The eggs 
of horse worms hatch out in the ma- 
nure, and from the manure it is be- 
lieved that they are washed into stag- 
nant water, and that as the horses 
drink the water, they take the worms 
into their intestines again. Unless the 
manure of these horses can get into 
the tank, it would seem almost impos- 
sible for the horse worms to be in the 
tank. It ought to be easy to get rid 
of these worms, simply by cleaning 
out the tank well, and washing it with 
a strong solution of coal tar dip. 


Pig Skin Disease 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a pig two months old, af- 
fected with pimples all over the belly. 
The pimples are about half an inch 
across, and about one-fourth of an inch 
thick. What is the cause, and what 
the cure?” 

Such symptoms are sometimes found 
in hog cholera, but in the case of this 
two-months-old pig, the trouble is apt 
to be due to a rash or eczema. As 
treatment, we suggest, first, that this 
pig be given a clean, comfortable place 
to sleep, and, second, that it be fed a 
light, laxative diet. It would be well 
to give it a physic of a teaspoonful 
of epsom salts, or a tablespoonful of 
castor oil. Some veterinarians say 
that bad cases of rash are helped by 
giving the affected animals a dose, 
twice daily, in the feed, of ten drops 
of Fowler’s solution. Washing off the 
skin with a warm one-per-cent solution 
of coal tar dip is a great help in nearly 
all skin diseases. If it is not too cold, 
or if the pig can be kept in a warm 
place until dry, we would dip him once 
a week in a warm dip solution. 





e 
Heat in Sows 

A’ Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How soon will a sow come in heat 
after farrowing? Will a sow conceive 
before the pigs are all weaned?” 

Sows in good health come in heat 
about every three weeks. When they 
are in poor health, or are nursing pigs, 
they do not come in heat. It might be 
possible, by extra good feeding and 
care, to cause the suckling sow to come 
in heat, but we doubt it. 

If the sow has been properly han- 
dled, she will generally come in heat 
within three days after weaning her 
pigs. This will last for two or three 
days, and then will be repeated three 
weeks later. Most swine men are 
agreed that heat in sows comes once 
every three weeks, but we notice that 
one of our authorities thinks that it 
comes every nine to twelve days. 





Economy. 
“Tommy, did you wash your hands this 
morning?” 
“I washed one of them, mother. 
other didn’t need it.’’—Life. 


The 





ANESVILLE 


And Why it Has Won Six 
World’s Plowing Championships 


For six years Janesville Plows have been sweeping the boards , 
in the farmers’ own plcwing matches at Wheatland and Big 
Rock, Ill. In 1912, Janesvilles won 16 out of 21 prizes, including 
Sweepstakes and title of World’s Championship. Why does 
the Janesville win so regularly? Why don’t other plows win? 
Why does the Janesville have a record of 93% and 952% for per-, 
fect plowing? The answer is simple. It is because the Janes- 
ville is duz/é right—the correct princzples, the tinest materia/s and per- 
fect workmanship. 


Badger Bottom 


is the greatest plow-improvement in over 50 years. It 
raises the land only high 
enough to turn over on its 
own corner. Handles the 
largest varieties of soil— 
from lightest to heaviest, 
from extreme dry to ex- 
treme wet. Scours clean, 
even in land where plow 
MJInever could be used before. 
Pulverizes perfectly, allowing 
proper fermentation, aeration, 
disintegration. Lightens draft 
25% because it runs steady, at 
veven depth, no jerking. 





























Let us send you the facts about the World’s Championship 
winnings and reasons why Janesvilles win. Read about the 
Badger Bottom and other features—Foot Trip, Horse 
Lift, with complete control of horses—point first action— 
control of bottom in any position, adjustable foot lever, 

walking-plow action because of self-leveling device. Also 

mention if interested in Walking Plow, Riding or Walk- 
ing Cultivators, Disc Cultivator, Disc Harrow or Corn 

Planter. All books free. Write now. 


The Janesville Machine Co. 
34 Center St., Janesville, Wis. 















Factory Prices for the Asking— 
on Genuine Witte Engines 


HE genuine Witte—conceded the best farm engine in America—now of- 
fered at actual wholesale prices. Yes, this is the engine that has lead 
the gasoline engine field for 25 years. Dealers have been getting the 

highest prices for the Witte. Mow youcan get one at actual factory price—what 
the dealer paid—and have the finest engine in your county. 


Our Gas Well Saves You Many Dollars More 


We do more than give you ordinary factory prices. We are the on/y manufacturers who 
have our own gas well. Power, testing, forge, foundry and heating fuels cost us nothing. 
You get the benefits. But you couldn’t afford to own any other engine even if the Witte 

cost twice as much—because an average of 1 cent for every horse-power per hour cuts 
gasoline bills 72 half—rays for your engine in no time. 

Every part gucrantzed 5 years—full rated horse power on minimum gasoline guaranteed tco. 

Built in all sizes from 1% to 40 h. p., every one ested to 10% overload. 


WRITE FOR GO DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


and complete, direct, factory price proposition with catalog and 
special offer bulletin. We expose engine secrets in this bulletin 
that will startle you. Remember, it’s your first 

chance at an engine of quality, standing and 

reputation at a small price. Mention sizeff 

needed or work to be done. Write at once. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1532Qakland Ave, 
Kansas | 











Pure Air Makes 
Big:-Money ‘eu 










you 


The King Aerator draws out the foul, impure, con- 
taminated, moisture-laden air. Fresh, pure, health- 
giving air takes its place. There’s no dangerous 
draft, noco!d airin winter, no moisture to form 
on the ceiling and walis. The King Aerator 
saves you big money. Means more fat fo 
steers, hogs, sheep, more milk from cows, 
more muscle on horses. Let us prove it. 
Send name on postal now for our 


Fine Book FREE 
Read how the King Aerator is made, what 
it’s made of and how it works. Learn why 
it can’t be imitated, why it can't blow 
down or wear out. See actual photo-illus- 
trations of barn equipped with King Aerators, 
Tread letters from owners. Don't miss this book. It puts real 
money in your pocket. Mail postal NOW. Address 


* Galvanized Steet Cupola Co., 1166 Vine St., Owatonna, 
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Pair %¢3 Gloves FREE 


You can share profits with me this winter. Every one of 
my friends will get absolutely free a pair of fur gauntlet 
gloves or mittens (just as you prefer) with each horse, cow, 
steer or bull hide which we tan and make into a coat or 
robe—workmanship guaranteed. Send for pricesandour ,\ 
valuable booklet, which has alargze amount of informa- 
tion on how to select and care for hides, how to 
choose the best hides for fine coats, how to ship 

hides, etc. Write today. Address ) 

H. B. Mickle, Pres., 

H. B. Mickle Fur Coat & Robe Co. 
541 West 7th St., Masou City, lowa. 
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This spring, if you have the “old reliable” 


Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


to back you up, you can doall your plow- 
ing, discing and seceding in quick succession 
without delay. Do it all in half the time 
it takes you with horses. Easily save 50c 
td $1.00 an acre, 


As soon as spring opens up, you start 
your steel muscled Hart-Parr and work it 
at full speed. Finish several weeks ahead 
of your neighbor, who must first round his 
horses into shape to stand the heavy strain. 


There is almost no limit to the time 
saving and money w:. xing ability of a 
Hart-Parr Tractor. You can harvest 
and thresh with it. Grind feed, shell 
corn, husk, fill silos, haul crops to market, 
make good roads; in fact, do countless 
farm jobs that require big, dependable 
power. 

One man easily operates and cares for 
the tractor, It uses cheapest kerosene 
at all loads. Costs little for up-keep. 
Has record for fewest repairs. Many 
other important features are fully explained 
in our new 1913 catalog. 


Write for a copy and also get our liter- 
ature on power farming costs, 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
2% Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 








| Know You’re Right 


Weigh your grain, stock and coal yourself and 
know positively you're getting a square deal. 


The McDonald Pudess Sue 
weighs accurately every day in the year. 

Protected bearings cannot freeze. No pit 
required —everything above ground. 

Steel frame —steel joists—10 year guarantee. 
ss" U.S. Standard. Used fur weighing 
= S. Mails. Flying Dutchman 

Dealers sell them. 
FREE BOOKLET. Write today. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept. 99 MOLINE, ILL. 














Roof Your 
Bulldings With): 


STEEL} 


Shingles. 


What's the use of paying big prices for rotting wood 
thincles or cheap prepared-paper roofing, when genu- 
ine E dwards Steel Shingles can now be bought at 
factory for less money. And we pay the freight! 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


wutiast 4 ordinary roofs. Ougs famous Tightcofe Process makes 
them rust-proo, Se fire-proof, weather-proof and lightning. 
f. They come in big she ets ready to nail on old roof or 
Any man can doit, noexpert needed. No painting re- 
No extras to buy. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed 
ng by a $10,000 Guaranty Bond. 100,000 Ed- 
fs in the U.S. Send postal now and get. by return 
nail, our latest Catalog 2356and astounding price offer. If 
possible give size of your roof. Write! 
THE EDWARDS MFC. COMPANY 
2306-2356 Look Street (89) Cincinnati, Ohio 
All Metal Hog House 
A portable farrowing hog 
house, dry and warm. Made 
of heavy galv: anized iron, 
\ Constructed with our pat- 
ented Tight ack Joint. 
To neglect the sow 
_ at farrowing time is 
money fost. | pe pay disease germs « —" 3 exist 
Metal Hog House. 8i > 1-2 ft. 
1 ide, ‘ 1 Th hae and 4ft. high 
Write for catalogue and low prices. 
THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG CO., 16 Main St. scene oO 


cm 


Don’t negiect your wel Bright, tight, cle 
curbing is the bes’ 0 
t ‘fi “= car 


: ‘NORTHFIELD Ww — bg 
Lasts i ade tof 
any well. W« 

so An 
factory fc 


r catalog and poces. Address 
Wortetiels tr ac Se., « Waier St., Mertetiens, Mlonesete 








Township Short Course 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The first short course school to be 
held as a result of the new agricul- 
nde in Clinton county was 
conducted at Elwood, in Brookfield 
township, during the second week in 
January. This short course school was 
held under the immediate auspices of 
the Brookfield Township Better Farm- 
ing Association, which is one of the 
local units in the county agricultural 
work which is being carried on by the 
agricultural committee of the Clinton 
Commercial Club. Although during the 
first two days of the short course, the 
worst storm of the winter visited Clin- 
ton county, the work was a decided 
success. About one hundred men and 
boys and forty women and girls were 
registered for the week’s work. The 
live stock and domestic science classes 
were conducted by representatives of 
the Iowa State College, and the class 
in crop improvement was carried on by 
the county agricultural adviser, assist- 
ed by another representative from the 
college. The short course school was 
a decided success in every way. While 
only $1.50 for the men and $1 for the 
ladies was charged for the week’s 
work, the short course school was 
more than self-sustaining without the 
proceeds from the sale of the grain 
and domestic science exhibits, which 
brought about $150. 

The township association is plan- 
ning to use a considerable part of the 
proceeds of the short course in financ- 
ing a colt show to be held during the 
latter part of the summer or early in 
the fall. 

The Brookfield Township Better 
Farming Association was the first of 
the local organizations to take up act- 
ive work, having held a successful colt 
show last August. While the success 
of this work in Brookfield township is 
due to the efforts of the officers in the 
local association, organization of the 
county for agricultural work was the 
thing which gave them the idea of go- 
ing ahead. As oné of the officers ex- 
pressed it: “We have learned that we 
can do things if we try, and hereafter 
will not hesitate to go head when some 
good work needs to be done.” 

E!lwood is a little, unincorporated 
town of about a hundred people. It 
has an electric light plant giving con- 
tinuous service. The business men 
were all back of the short course move- 
ment. The success of the work in this 
township is a good illustration of what 
a rural community can do when they 
try. 

The Welton Township Better Farm- 
ing Association will hold a short course 
schoo] at Welton during the third week 
in February. They already have about 
a hundred tickets sold, and are offer- 
ing prizes of about $250 for grain and 
domestic science exhibits. Not having 
any barn suitable for the live stock 
work, they are building a temporary 
shed for that purpose. Everything 
points toward a successful week. 

Other townships are looking forward 


to holding short course school another | 
Local township institutes are | 
which | 
are not within driving distance of the | 


winter. 
being held in most communities 


short course schools and the county in- 
stitutes, 
M. L. MOSHER, 
Clinton County Agricultural Adviser. 





Co-Operative Selling Bureau 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A berry grower in Cherokee county, 
Kansas, sold his berry-crop last spring 
for 90 cents a crate. In one crate he 
placed this note: “Will the buyer of 
this crate of berries inform the under- 
signed, who grew them, how much he 
paid for them?” In due time a reply 
came from an “ultimate consumer,” in 
Detroit, Mich., saying he paid $2.40 for 
the crate. Middlemen got $1.50 for 
finding a buyer for these berries, while 
the farmer, «vho did all the work of 
growing them, received only 90 cents. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, by 
the establishment of a codperative buy- 
ing and selling bureau for ali Kansas 
farm products, will undertake to save 
the unnecessary middlemen’s profits 
to farmers in this state. This an- 
nouncement, made by President Wa- 
ters before 800 farmers in the “coép- 
eration meeting.” held in connection 
With the state farmers’ institute, was 
greeted with cheers. By resolutions, 
unanimously passed, the meeting, af- 
ter considering many plans with a de- 


| Corn 





and cows are a 


winning. ,combingt 


R. Hosmer and his son bought a 

farm near Marshfield, Missouri, 

a few years back, at $10 to $15 
peracre. To-day that farm couldn't be 
bought for $75 to $150 per acre, and is bring- 
ing an annual net income of over $5,000. 


When the Heosmers took hold of this place, 
it was said that the corn couldn't be grown 
high enough to hide a 10-year old boy — 
but now they are making from 60 to 80 
bushels per acre regularly. And they are 
averaging around $90 per year per cow! 


H. S. Harris says: “My milk production for 
the six months from April to November 
(milking an average of 15 cows, about one- 
half of which ~~ “pg olds), was 8,135 
gallons, which sold at 16 cents per gallon, 
or $1,301.60. Feed ali raised on my farm, 
except salt.” 


Mr. Holloway, another Ozark dairyman, 
says: “I find this country the best for 
farming and far the best for dairying. The 
healthful, mild climate cannot be beat. | 
know this, for I have traveled a great deal; 
have been in nearly every State in the Union.” 


These experiences prove what an expert on 
dairy husbandry said a while back: “Not 
only are the Ozarks adapted for dairying 
but are certain to be noted far and 


A free book for you! 


wide in the future for this industry 
Butter fat can be produced cheaper in 
the Ozarks than anywhere else.” 


With plenty of good pasture land, an 
unlimited amount of pure water, with 
soil that will grow every variety of grains 
and grasses, with short, mild winters 
that permit grazing most of the year and 
make expensive shelter unnecessary — 
stock raising of every kind is more pro 


fitable in the Ozarks, 


Ozark farmers are producing pork at 24 
cents a pound, and selling it at 8 cents 
or more. They are making around $12 
per ewe; with the sheep feeding almost 
entirely on native.wild grass. 


The closeness of Kansas City, Memphis 
and St. Louis — offering tip-top prices 
—has a great deal to do with the big 
net profits which Ozark farmers get. 


But all these advantages mean more 
when it is realized that good land can 
be bought now in the Ozarks at $12 to 
$15 per acre. It’s a proposition that 
deserves any man’s serious thought and 
investigation right now ! 





WSSOURI---aRKANSas 


It’s not the kind you can pick up anywhere. 


Double sized pages, 75 actual 
farms—some in full color. 


hoto pictures of 
ritten by a man 


who knows farming. Takes up the Ozark sec- 
tions, county by county, and describes the farming 


conditions there. 


Also tells actual experiences 
. Ozark farmers. 


haven’t 


md copies of this book on 
~~ please drop mea postal 
to-day for your free copy. 


FRANK ANDERSON, Director of Development, 1505 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
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more, 


The uniform purity and strength of gen- 
uine Lewis’ Lye is guaranteed by our- 
selves and your grocer. 

It is the only lye made and marketed by manu- 
facturing chemists and is absolutely the best and 
most economical for — 

Making Soap—Softening Water—House- 
hold Cleaning— Disinfecting Purposes— 
Preventing Hog Cholera and Worms—De- 
stroying Vermin—Spraying Trees, etc. 


Valuable book of suggestions on the many uses of 
Lewis’ Lye mailed free on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 


= Get the genuine= 
= the can with the 
~_ 


er 


A 


Lewis’ Lye 


The Standard for Half a Century 
for Softening Water 


It makes no difference what your present method 
of softening water or general house cleaning may 
be—you can always depend upon Lewis’ Lye to 
lessen your future labors and help you accomplish 


Simply address: 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 
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HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 


“A\falfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of anew book 
tyst issued by us. It contains a fund of priceless 
information on alfalfa growing secured from man 
pour -es; United States Government, State Ex 

men t Stations, the best a mnt authorities and suc- 
cessf ful growers. This information was secured at 


a great cost of time, money and research. and yet 
it is yours for the asking without cost, This book 
will convince you that your farm has some land on 


which you can grow alfalfa; it tells how to get re- 
nor from the first Planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil, including fertilizing, plowing, 
liming, and how to prepure the seed; when to plant, 


how (o plant. It tells you what to do during the 
growing pe riod, how to get bigger than average 
crops, and how to cutandewe., This book is 
worth many dollars to the farmer interested in 
grow ing alfalfa, but we gladly send it without cost 
or obligation of any kind if you answer at once. 


Don'{ put it off—write for free book today. 
GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 414$ WATERLOO, IA, 


Reduced Factory Prices 
on Quaker City x miLLS 


pped direct to you. Saves 

1 money, time and trouble. 
We pay the freight. Try the 
ze and style you want at our risk 
110 Days Free Trial. Send 

i. back if notsatisfactory. High- 
est quality standard for 46 
years —now better made than ever. 
ds coarsest and finest table 





























Accept our offer—no risk to you 
Illustrated catalog Free. Also Farm 
Supply Catalog of labor saving 
farm inachinery at prices. 


THE A. W, STRAUS COMPANY Fy 
Dept. P. Ibert 
Deptt “Fr0e-a7 Oe Ashland Ave., Lig nd 
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t Feed grinder economy means buying one yy 


quam, 



























of the improved Diamond line. End thrust ball 
bearings and chain oiler save wear and power— 
insure smooth, quietrunning. Quick relieflever 
throws burrs apart for temporary stop without j) 
stopping engine or throwing off belt. Styles 
and sizes for every purpose. 


P IMPROVED, <4, DIAMOND ss rp 
| FEED GRINDER. or 


Mill shown here is No. 6 Diamond 
Corn and Cob Mill. Grinds ear corn, 
shelled corn, any kind of grain. 

Ha ndiest, most economical all 
purpose millyou can buy. 
W rite for circularand free 
trial ofier. Mention your 


ealer’s name. 
< New Winona aoa ca a 5th St. Winona, Minn. 





Better Results with Less Power 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double grinding rings with saw tooth 
grooves grind twice as much 





with one-third less fuel. 
Force feed ; never chokes. ForGaso- 
line or Steam Engine. Grinds corn on 
cobs or in shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, rye, 
wheat, barley, cotton 
a or fine. Easy to @ 


If WM Cctaiog FREE.W rite today, 
Superlor Mfg. & Mill Co, 








Dw ele Set of Burrs grind- 
ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use—ground 
_ millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
80 bushels. We also man- 
ufacturethe Famous 
i} lowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 
catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 
BOVEE GRINDER Ane 5 ec WORKS 
06 Sth Street, ERLOO, I0WA 






No Friction 





Prrvpestimns Vs 
to run with a Gasoline 


grains. Write for FREE Cataloguc. 
G. M. DITTO, Box 211 JOLIET, ILL. 












COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half tne Cost— with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein Ge minute The simplest 
and_ best arrangement for coo 7 









n Stov 

Keene Saskat Kettion Hog 
Scalders, Caldrons.etc. end 
for particulars and ask forcircular K 


D. B. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill, 


HSHER SWEEP MILLS 


bong Fa. tat = others, 4 or 2 horses, 
ith shucks and all small 
pone al ng oy make 10 sizes of belt mills) 
FREE— Booklet on“Feeds and Manures” 
N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
















termination to “do something,” had 
just asked the college to establish 
such a bureau. The subsequent an- 
nouncement by President Waters, 
promptly granting the request, came 
as a surprise. 

A codperative bureau at the agricul- 
tural college will be the first of its 
kind in the United States. When de- 
veloped to its highest efficiency, which 
may take several years, it will mean a 
saving of millions of dollars to Kansas 
farmers annually. It will shorten the 
distance between the producer and the 
consumer, thus promoting direct sell- 
ing. For instance, a farmer with a 
carload of potatoes to sell need not 
dispose of them to the local commis- 
sion man. Instead, he would list his 
carload with the codperative bureau. 
This bureau, in touch with markets all 
over the United States, would immedi- 
ately place him in communication with 
a market for his potatoes. Where- 
upon the farmer would ship his prod- 
uct direct to the buyer. 

The decision to inaugurate the co- 
operative bureau was not made with- 
out due deliberation by the officers of 
the college. It was an urgent demand 
from farmers all over the state that 
brought it about. That such a bureau 
would be successful was apparent af- 
ter the organization of a _ clearing 
house for apple growers and apple buy- 
ers a year ago. The college had helped 
farmers to find good seed and good 
breeding stock, but the clearing house 
was the first assistance offered in the 
marketing of produce. Upon the an- 
nouncement, last fall, that the college 
was again prepared to open a clear- 
ing house for apples, 140 letters from 
buyers and sellers were received at 
the college in one day. Between 300 
and 400 cars of apples were sold 
through this department of the exten- 
sion division last fall. Since then, 
plans for the organization of the codép- 
erative bureau have been under way. 

“We shall push the organization of 
this bureau as rapidly as possible,” 
said J. H. Miller, dean of the division 
of college extension, “but it will take 
time to develop it to the highest state 
of efficiency. As our project is the 
first of its kind, we must work out our 
own system, and that will take time 
and study. We shall begin at once to 
look for a man to take charge of the 
bureau. We shall codéperate with all 
the existing organizations of ‘Tarmers 
in the state—the farmers’ institute, the 
grange, farmers’ union, and others— 
emaking each local association a sort 
of branch of the central bureau at the 
college. In counties where county 
demonstration agents are employed, 
much of this work will be done through 
these agents. When everything is in 
readiness, our bureau thoroughly or- 
ganized, and our listings made, the col- 
lege will announce it to everyone.” 

CHARLES DILLON, 

Kansas Agricultural College. 


Killing Willows 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue, one of your sub- 
scribers wanted to know how to kill 
out a willow hedge. I have a method 
which will do the business; it is easy 
and simple. Cut the willow trees off 
one, two or three feet from the ground. 
It is best to use a saw; if an ax is used, 
make a smooth, even cut. Do this in 
February. Let the sprouts come out 
the next spring until the month of Au- 
gust; then take a blunt ax and break 
them off. Do not cut them. If they 
should sprout again, break them off 
again in November or December; if 
the sprouts are broken, and not cut, in 
August, the stumps will mostly die. 
Use a very blunt ax for the purpose. 

JOHN KLATES. 

Floyd County, Iowa. 








To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your paper of January 2, 
I notice an article about killing wil- 
low hedge. In the case stated, the 
best way to kill the hedge is to cut the 
trees any time this winter, and burn 
the brush on the stumps if desired. 
Then in June, on some convenient day, 
any time in June will do, go out with 
a hand ax or any light ax and cut off 
all the sprouts, and then again in Au- 
gust do the same thing, and there will 
not be many willows to bothér next 
year; and what there is may be treat- 
ed the same the second year, and they 
will be dead, root and branch. This 
does away with the unsightly stumps 
of girdied trees, and is no more work 
than to use the other methods. It is 























HE 1913 Mitchell makes three 


strong, favorable impressions on 
the man who wants to buy a car; the first by 
the way it looks; the second by the way it is 
made—the details of its construction and equip- 
ment; the third by the way it runs when he is 
taken out for a demonstration. 


All exaggerations and sensational effects are eliminated 
in the design of the Mitchell; its lines are those of simple 
elegance and utility, developed: by our engineers along the 
lines of the best foreign cars. 


The man who examines the 1913 Mitchell carefully 
will soon satisfy himself that no other car at anywhere 
near the price offers so complete a combination of the 
newest improvements developed in the motor industry. 
All the essentials of the highest-priced automobile are in 
this car—the things that assure power, speed, comfort 
and convenience. 


- In the case of the Mitchell, moderate price 
does not mean “moderate” workmanship or 
materials; only the best available of both 
have been utilized—built according to the 
same standards that have made Mitchell 
vehicles famous for the past 78 years. 


All 1913 Mitchell cars have left drive and center control; 
Bosch ignition; Rayfield carburetor; Firestone demountable 
rims; rain-vision windshield; Jones speedometer; silk mohair 
top with dust cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; Timken 
front axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show air pressure and 
oil pressure; gauge in gasoline tank showing amount of gaso- 
line it contains; and a portable electric lamp which also illu- 
minates the instruments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Prices F. 0. B 
Motor Wheel Base Racine 
7 passenger Six 60H.P. 4%x7in. 144in. $2,500 
2 or 5 passenger Six 50H.P. 4 x6in. 132in. 1,850 
2 or 5 passenger Four 40 H.P. 4%x7 in. 120in. 1,500 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Sears Automobile Company 
923 Locust Street 


Des Moines, lowa 
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CYCLONE 
LAWN FENCE 


is the highest grade 
fence onthe market, heavier, 
stronger and closer spaced 
than any other—rust proof, 
durable, and made by the 
exclusive Cyclone method 
of weaving which makes it 
sag-proof. 

Cyclone Fence 
COSTS LESS than inferior 
makes because it is made 
in enormous quantities in 
me of the biggest fence 
factories on earth. 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM GATES 


are heavily galvanized, 
built for strength, reliability - 
and convenience. Heavy 
tubular steel frames and . =o 
proof fabric. Double raising device; automatic stock 
prooflocx; adjustable stretcher bar holds fabric tight 
and leaves frame free from holes that weaken it. 
Big Catalog and information FREE. Write today. 


Cc ENCE Co., 
iene ened - WAUKEGAN, ILL. 











a from thorough 

l en 
Hearth stee! wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
Btyles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
feirce at from 


12 Cents a Rod Up 


idon 30daysfree trial. If not satisfied re 
torn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 

BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today for larg> Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Indiana. 








.of August. 
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peaaedse TTT suacaene i 


Grips Every Strand 
With An fron Hand 


The Square Deal lock is the secret of 
e succes f re Deal Fence It 
“ 


arips “ ne-piece etay 
o they can't possibly elip 
strand wires keep 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


tight and trim the whole year round. The one-piece stay 
vag@ing and buchling--require 
uare deal prices now--see the money 
oring’s them, also latest catalog a 
. four- sectic m, 2 ft. folding rule- -all FREE 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. (8) 
108 ndustrial Street Peoria, Ulinols 





One farm- 
er in each 
communi - 
ty can 
one for 
helping us in- 
roduce Tro Jan 
Jates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 


Best Steel Gate in the World 


High cuben Rees frame All No. @ galvanized 
cial hinges. Patented self-locking 

atc te "Bteel eee or brace. on nbreakal ile. Raises 

t end. Seldon 2 rs’ trial at our spe- 
factory erice of $4.95. 


. K. VOORHEES, Mgr. Standard Mfg. Ce. 
302 Mein St. Cedar Falis, lowe 








For all purposes. Direct from factory, 
freight prepaid. 
a Bargain Prices—13c per rod up 














Get our new fence book before 
you buy fence for Horses, Cat- 
tle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Etc. 
Also Lawn Fence and Gates 
We save you big money—give you highest 
quality. Mail postal sow for Big Fence Bargain Book 
Dept 72 THE BROWN PENCE @ WIRE CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. 
Ss 























LAWN FENCE 


gS Many designs. Cheap as 
ry wood. 32 page Catalogue 

free. Special Prices to 

, Churches and Cemeteries 
“ne. Fence Co, 

ester Ind. 





well to pile the sprouts on the stumps 
and burn as soon as dry, or let them 
lie on the stumps till just before one 
is ready to cut the sprouts the second 
time; then burn. Then the hedge row 
is clear of weeds for the cutting. I 
have tried this, and have seen others 
try it, and it is not as hard work as it 
might seem. It is much easier than 
girdling, and surer to kill, for in the 
girdling process the bark must be cut 
just right or the stump will sprout be- 
low the girdle. Another good way to 
kill a willow hedge is to cut low in the 
winter and pasture the next summer. 

Ek. C. WICKHAM. 
Iowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

teferring to an inquiry in a recent 
issue of the Farmer, possibly I can 
help your Illinois correspondent. A 
few years ago I girdled a short row 
of willows that had been slashed down 
once and grown up again. This was 
done in August, at a time when the 
bark peeled freely. These did not 
start the next spring, nor did a sprout 
appear. Then, again, on June 12th 
and 13th, 1911, I had a row of old wil- 
lows cut to let wind to the pump 
wheel. These were stumped high— 
two and one-half to three feet. No 
sprouts ever showed. This was in a 
cattle pasture. Killing willows looks 
easy to me, 


Story County, 


WM. WALLACE. 
lowa. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am writing in answer to an inquiry 
concerning the killing of willows. If 
large enough to deaden with a good, 
deep crease around the body, they will 
invariably die and rot out in two years 
if the work is done about the middle 
The method recommended 
by your correspondent of cutting and 
burning is all right if cutting is done 
in time to burn in August. 

» A. LESTER. 


Franklin County, 


Iinois. 


Two Calves to a Cow 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
and value it very high- 
January 3d you 
How are we to grow 
with the 


for some time, 
ly. In your 
ask the question: 
this beef? I 
banker who says every farmer should 
be a stockman. Every farm of 160 
acres should have at least fifteen head 
of cows. On $150 land it does not pay 
to keep a cow just to raise a calf. The 
calf can be raised on skim-milk nearly 
as well, but it is considerable trouble. 
Another way that is just about as prof- 
itable is to put two calves on a cow 
and milk the balance of the cows and 
ship the cream. Do not let the calves 
run with the cow, but let them suck 
night and morning. They will learn to 
eat much sooner and grow faster. After 
a couple of weeks they will run in dif- 
ferent pastures side by side and cause 
no trouble. It is a very poor cow that 
will not support two calves in this 
Way. In 1911 We did this with twelve 
cows, and sold the calves the first of 
December. These cows netted us $51 
per head—just good grade Short-horns, 
not milk stock—the cream amounting 
to very nearly as much as the calves. 
The calves weighed 550 pounds; the 
oldest were about eleven months, and 
the youngest six months, aif sold for 
$15.25. We have one now just thirteen 
months old, from a good cow, that 
weighs 800 pounds. He has been on 
feed sixty days. I believe this one way 
to help overcome this beef shortage 
and keep up the fertility of the soil, 
which we must consider. 


issue of 


agree 


E. G. 
Missouri. 


Baby Beef Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of January 2€ you ask 
for the experience of men who raise 
and feed baby beef. More than ten 
years ago, I became convinced that as 
land advanced in price, it would cost 
as much per pound to raise cattle in 
our western states as in the corn belt 
states, provided we would utilize more 
of our roughage. At that time I start- 
ed a herd by purchasing a few well- 
bred grades and some registered. For 
several years it was uphill work— 





Chicago | 





keeping a herd of cows, raising the 
feed for them and fitting the young 
cattle for market is no task for a lazy 
man. 

My plan is to keep the largest num- 
ber of cows possible to consume what 
feed I can produce. The calves are 
allowed to run with the dams, taking 
all of the milk. Before weaning time, 
a creep is fixed, so that the calves 
have access to grain, and by the time 
they are seven to eight months old 
(preferably eight months), they are 
gradually weaned, their grain in- 
creased, and by the time they are ten 
months old they receive all the grain 
they will eat. At fourteen to sixteen 
months they are marketed. They 
weigh, when sold, from 850 to 950 
pounds, depending on the roughage I 
have had to utilize. 

I have kept accurate records of ex- 
penses during part of the ten years. 
Some years my feed bill could have 
been sold for more than I received via 
the beef route. But I had a perma- 
nent business, so stayed with it. 

Averaging the expenses, they are 
as follows: $25 for cow feed and ex- 
penses for twelve months. The calf 
will eat twenty to twenty-five bushels 
of corn before it is sold. 

These records are without the silo. 
With the silo, I am lowering my feed 
expense, or, more correctly, I am feed- 
ing more head of stock from the same 
acreage. I hire but little help during 
the year, so I know how much labor 
it requires to care for cattle. 

So often the statement is made that 
a farmer can milk fifteen to twenty 
cows as a “side issue.” I can not use 
strong enough language to refute such 
a statement. Any man who milks as 
many as ten cows (let alone more) is 
enough of a “milkman” to make a 
thorough, practical business of dairy- 
ing; that is, the labor of milking is too 
great to receive so small returns. The 
same labor expended to care for dual 
purpose cows will net greater returns 
than either special dairy cows or spe- 
cial beef cows. 

I do not advise 
make baby beef unless he 
bred beef cows. 

CORN 


anyone to try to 
has well- 


BELT FARMER. 





Museums 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading with a great deal 
of interest the valuable articles by 
Henry A. Wallace, “Studying Agricul- 
tural Europe,” now running in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. In one of the recent 
numbers, speaking of the museums in 
Europe, especially in Switzerland and 
Germany, mention is made of their val- 
uable adjunct to education, and that we 
should do more of this work in the 
United States. The agricultural col- 
leges of the country should begin to 
establish great museums to show the 
progress of science, agriculture and en- 
gineering. This can be done nicely in 
agricultural engineering, where we 
have a wealth of material. These mu- 
seums of Europe are great popular ed- 
ucators, and could be made so in the 
United States. They should, in the 
case of agricultural engineering, show 
the progress in agricultural im- 
plements, the modern methods of doing 
farm work compared with the ancient. 
Such a museum should have a collec- 
tion of weeds, with the common names 
—and of the more common poisonous 
plants. Such a museum should have 
models of domestic animals and their 
diseases; insects, and their destructive 
work, as well as fungi and their de- 
structive work. There can not be too 
many of these museums. We could 
have a small one in every county, but, 
above all, there should be such a mu- 
seum in connection with the state 
fair—a permanent building, with a 
caretaker who can keep the place open 
and serve as a guide to show visitors 
the more interesting things. The 
grounds of the state fair should be 
kept open for visitors during the en- 
tire year. Some economic planting 
should be done on the state fair 
grounds to illustrate agricultural and 
horticultural methods. The state leg- 
islature, in planning for the future 
usefulness of the board of agriculture, 
should have this in mind. 

I am glad that Mr. Wallace made 
this suggestion. 

L. H. PAMMEL. 

Iowa State College. 





SELF-RAISING GATES — 


swing over the snow banks or other ob. 
structions, no shoveling or digging when 
your time is worth more for something else, 
Every part of the Peerless is 


Heavily Galvanized 


A rust-proof coat, no paint to wash a: id 
wear off, leaving the Steel red, rusty and 
—: 1 hard 
Built to stand hard usage—bi é 

frames; all No. 9 wire filling eink & tote 
safety latch, 

Ask your dealers to show you a sample 
or send for our 72 page Fence and Gate 
catalogue. 


Peerless Wire 
Fence Co. 

217 Mich St. 

Adrian, 

Mich, 





Galvanized Steel ai 4 Free 
GATE . 


Try this galvanized adjustable farm gate 60 
days before buying it. No deposit, no Payment 
until you ong you want to bu ae ate. Send for our 
Free Use Order Card and big ate Book. Address 


IOWA GATECO., Sth St. c Cedar Falls, lowa 
SA A 5 VNR ot a 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


\ FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO F. 

26-inch Hog cage 

41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. .22%<c. 

80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 

\ Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have, 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box39 Winchester, Ind. 
























































t and Gates give 
your home privacy and 
‘ distinction. Strong, durable, 
pphandsome, easily erected. Send postal 4 
for catalog and prices. 


We pay freight. 
THE CYCLONE 
166 Willson Avenue 


a FENCE 


$ cts. a rod 
fora 26 in. high fence; 
17 1-4c. @ rod for 47 inch high 
stock fence: 281-2ca rod aD ra 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. 8 7 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Day 
Free Trial. Special barb wire. ¥n) 
rod spool, $1.88, Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX 2S MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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UU 
We manufacture 


Cheap as Wood Lawn and Farm 


Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. wRiTE FOR FREE LATALOS. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. €0., {67 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Heavy Close #2 © Fence 
24c Per Rod = 


Steel Farm Gates $2.95 and 1 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $1.55 mae 
spool. Our large catalogue = 
fences for every pu pate 
fence toolsand sapplicewit iow 
dir, t from factory “ jlataaal 
nt free to any addre 
THE MASON FENCE co. 
S = Bexr5s Leesburg, Ubie 


Well galvanized; 
Posts Rust proof; stock 
strong. Hold any fence. 
Strong ends and corners, 
Indestructible. Cheaper than 
wood or cement. Direct to 
farmers. Catalog free. 
STEEL ST CO., Kent, O. 
Genuine Red Cedar. The mot 


FENCE POST durable. Shipped in mixed caré 


with Cedar Shingles. Write for freight paid prices. 
Keystone Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wasi. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








































































































Setting Post 
SOg Burnnig 




















WALLACES’ FARMER 
Not a Good Lease 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of January 10th, under 
the title of a good lease, you published 


~ what purports to be a copy of a lease 

FALFA“CLOVER signed by two of your subscribers, 

- A and which you = as likely to 

‘ prove profitable both to landlord an 
ip} ed LLS to tenant. 

5 Now, I will admit that it would be 


profitable to the landlord if it could 


ranteed without Reservation to any be carried out; but from the stand- 
table farmer for drilling point of a tenant, it is nothing but 


Cl e Wh voluntary slavery. The tenant not 
over in eat only signs a contract to work a year 
‘ivates your wheat without injury for nothing and board himself, but in- 


nereases yield 3 to 7 bu. per acre, rests ¢ rast $2.000 j anit whic ‘a F 
s half your seed and secures fat “ange Aang lihvee Apes Wee ApexFence is just like made-to-order Ge 


1 « <+ eA 91 4 sa 86¢ > “I r . 

-or stand than by any other method, he ge ig certain to lose at least clothes. It fits every roll of your 

- cote 2 eee a on ao sii i salina i land—stands straight, tight and 
tandi 3 P y, 2 Le 4 e s e iv 

show that they have paid for the fertility of the soil it looks to ca like =, a. eer how hilly. Apex 
Excelsior with what they saved in Se cal Shiga h Fence can’t buckle or strain at the 
Pe, 4 "cry 4 > > s) . . . 
ed alone. the landlord is forcing the renter to joints—it can’t sag, bag or snap. 
Th E 12° destroy it by charging such a price It follows hills and hollows and is 
e ‘XCEiSIOF r al —_ hay — = ~ even and smooth as on the level. ; 
° h 0 al rill renter can not keep cattle. Now, i Th <— P 
- s e swinging jzotnt alone 
is the rigin D the land owner really wants to main- The Most For Every Cent! makes Apex Fence worth 
th the discs 4” apart for the proper tain the fertility of his farm (which more. The upright stays clasp the line i. >“ Lp en no wires swing —_ the land, 
ting of alfalfa, clovers, timothy, ES ses ane up or down, so the fence is always upright. It is the easiest fence to put up, and saves you 
millet, etc. ‘ 7 ; most owne TS do not if it costs them time, labor and expense in building fence. Then Apex is made of genuine Open Hearth 
rite for full information now! Onur SPECTAL anything), iet him invest an equal Steel and heavily and thoroughly galvanized. 

KLET W-% has proved invalvable for others—it amount with the tenant in live stock, Compared with these good eer fences which stretch hard, break or twist the joints, or bag and need 
li for you; it ee — and take an equal share of the profits repairing soon are at best “ ‘shodd goods.”” Do away with such troubles by putting up Apex Fence NOW. 

s the one best drill for such costly - pacts . : Read the faets we want to send you. The purchase of any fence re- 
vez ature mailed only on request. and losses. In spite of the best of a Us Today! Bex. bi = outlay of money, a> yee a —y— Rend = 

. a ted . A booklet—th ri ut the famous ‘‘swinging joint’’—more al pex Materi 
Velvetiawn Seeder Co. care, there will be losses. I have lost eral Conkeraaticnt: Were Nave an Apex dealer near you—in any case if you com interested you can 

Springfield, Ohio $500 worth of horses through no fault be supplied promptly and at the right price, Address 

of mine, and which could not have JANESVILLE BARB WIRE CO. 
been prevented. Let the landlord pro- 
vide good shelter for the stock, which 316 S. Franklin St <i J Wis. 
he would be more likely to do if he 
own a share of them; then let him in- 
sist on a good rotation of crops and 
thorough cultivation, and he will be 
doing something toward keeping up 
his farm. 

In conclusion, at the risk of being 
called a socialist, I will say that I 
hope the day will come when no man 
will be allowed to own a farm and 
rent it. 











A. A. CLUTTER 5 ee a ateay Mi) 
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Webster County, Iowa Mt \ Hts ines 





o e F Boo ste } : “as x sii yn eth, Wi 
Lifetime’s Me MH NA ances te 
aoe RG Se 
reTeyets| Score Card for Roads —e 
a Letusshow | To Wallaces’ Farmer: y s a 
Service kl ee The Whitley County Corn Growers’ 5 et S Fi ure H h Out 
omy. it us Association held its annual contest on 1% 
prove the dura- apples, corn and road work at Colum- a 
Section City, Indiana, November 29 and 30. On PA PRO Fi Basis 
The contests on apples and corn are 


yey a be 





similar to the many contests being = F , 
ELEC ' RIC held in other counties. The road work Y ou admit that it Aays to plant clean, graded seed. The truth 


seg + : 21s as I ove a yer=— é J y ta 
Handy Wagons contest may be different. Early in the —— 2 a = proved over and over—so often that every farmer 
season the association arranged a CnIu% 1s So. , saa 
; 7 ar ght—he ) ak g ‘ 

cileiamsabtiaalins, aeeinedie eam score card to govern in the scoring, All right—how can you make the big additional profits that the 
in pitching and lifting. Saves one man’s i eleie deen céch. eeemiuee—- planting of graded, cleaned seed will bring? Simply by using this 
Soak cal eaten alae "We aes bee Ginn: tee 06 tn 446 a iin nine machine—guaranteed to give you money-making service. Its proper 
Electric Steel Wheels to ft ANY make of th wae nt . saci = Pot ae hont use will actually pay for itself in increased returns from about 

weeks Gee wate tenes tae Gk oe a ae 7 ee ee three acres of oats, three acres of winter wheat, or seven acres 

hub. Don't waste money repairing old work; also offered first and second of spring wheat. The 

wooden wheels. Send today for free illus- premium district markers. There are 


trated book. f ad s m ¥ acl ee 
ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY our road supervisors to each town- 

55 Elm Street, Qui ship of six miles square. 
; The association did not solicit en- 


tries for contest for these premiums, @ 

but announced through the county pa- G G d re | Cl 

pers its intention to have an experi- rain ra er an eaner 

enced road man score the work done in works wonders, yet it is a practical machine; no “theory” about it, just 
} A oe . _ 2 , ¢ proved success. 

all the districts of the county at the In Kansas the average yield of ungraded oats is 15 bushels 

close of the season, and award the pre- per acre. Grading and cleaning seed oats with a 


miums on the basis of his report. A ae a bie ar py mange oye average 

aie ‘ aa a oe up to 33 to 45 bushels per acre. ake 40 as an aver- 

copy of the score card is as follows: age: That means an zucrease of 25 bushels per acre; 

Ditches ......10 points | it meansa 

Garbage and rubbish........10 points 

Standing weeds and brush.... 5 points CASH INCREASE of at 

Protection against washing..10 points Least $7.50 Per Acre 

Protection against standing It means that the increase on three acres will 
water 10 points snore than pay for the HAWKEYE, leaving all 
if itv of wi \. dhe rest as profit, 

j Uniformity of width of road r - Other grains, graded and cleaned, do equally 

M , Q bed .. 10 points well, and wherever the HAWKEYE is used the 

4 OST DESIRABLE %) Uniformity of grading 15 points — a Sn perenne engpor . 

ertain means of identification Inif, wet eats os - : rades and cleans corn and all grains, grass 

amped with a name, poe parang , of pn 16 ane oee seeds,etc. Two machines in one—guaranteed to do 

or cs mber, Catalogue and set of rier, = Se ~ gra ae points all we claim a Fees your ra ont write se 

samples mai aw raightness of graveling.... 5 points wera saci to merge ene) sine hoeemtaeep ate 

Di Sed tres on req 6 & I this great machine before another season begins. 


2 &4 W. Mlinois St. Care of tools 5 points 
F.S. BURCH & CO. Bept Bept.2 “cnicaco, ILL. THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


100-points 350 North St., Newton, lowa 
WOVEN Roads opened in the last five years 


o—_ - 
Stronger Than Three WIRE not to be scored. Free gravel roads 
P GATES | not to compete. ‘The score to be made 
upon stretches not to exceed one-half 
mile and totaled. 
The move has had a wholesome in- 
fluence on both supervisors and pa- 


trons. The roads have been cleaned 
up and straightened up in a remark- TO ANY STATION — OF ROCKY ete emg 


except Texas, Okla., Colo., N. D., 8. D., W: Mont., N. M., La., Ga., Miss, 
able degree. and Fia., on all orders of three Tolls or >mere. Special prices to these np ohn on 
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<JCHAZM0) 


_— : - Only a united effort of both patrons request. Highest quality guaranteed—we don’t sell seconds, remnants or mill-ends, 
Filled with soifd steel bars instead and supervisor will enable a district One-Ply, weighs 35 Ibs., 108 square feet, per roll, $1.10 


f wovengwire. Double automatic 


latch lock& gate, you don’t have to to take a premium. © re Two-Ply, weighs 45 ibs., 108 square feet, per roll, 1.30 
The whole gate raises to swing It is the purpose of the association Three-Ply, weighs 55 Ibs., 108 square feet, per roll, 1.50 


ywbhanks (other gates drag in the snow at to et better ; e fr " 
whanks ( . ~ : > r apples from the same : 
end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days & tnd 
Gee babies coon .féeae the sumin estructible by Heat, Coid, Sun or Rain. Samples FREE. 
fields, and better roads from the same TERMS CASH. We save you'the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. The fal 
SADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 8, ads the same Pp TER pro se specta 
0 , . a boiae atic. ‘ 2 “ es only hold good FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. Write for froe s les 
money without increasing the labor or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guarantee "A of mane y 
i refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. Address, 


on either, but by instilling inte the . 
7 TENT ORWIG & BAIR work more thought and care. y. CENTURY et el y-Nommel-11\(otele) | -IN hed Pane 


Crocker Building A 
Des Moines , DEPT. 9x4 , East St. Louis, iMinois, or 


References—Wallaces’ Farmer Whitley County, indiana. fav DEPT. (34,132 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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GENERATIONS 


| The young men and women who are toe 

Hi | day ordering their household goods and farm 
implements from Montgomery Ward & Come 
pany are following in the footsteps of two 
generations. 


The proud boast of this institution is that it has served 
faithfully three generations of careful, saving people. 


Many a young couple who are ordering their weekly or 
monthly shipment from Montgomery Ward & Company 
have back of them the spirit of father and grandfather, 
approvingly urging them in the path of saving. 


In 1872 we began the battle to reduce the high cost of 
living. It was our own private fight forty years ago. 
It has now become a national issue. 


Millions have learned the lessons and profited by them. 
The great catalogue of Montgomery Ward & Company 
this year has reached a pinnacle of perfection undreamed 
of heretofore. 


There are bargains on every page. From pins to pianos, 

Wilh, from agricultural implements to automobiles, from foods 

Wi \r\\ HH j to furniture, and through all the thousands of articles 
AY ANY NY , correctly described in word and picture you will find an 


itn 

Wy AAA AY : ; b 8 

\ XY \ WA ANY array of merchandise unequalled in any other collection 
Nx N\\ in the world. 


|This wonderful book of a thousand pages and ten thoue WHE Uf 
sand opportunities to save is yours free for the asking. | Vaan 
All you need to do is to write a post card or letter today | Bae 

saying ‘‘send on the new catalogue’”’ and it will reach IY HA NW Wid 

you without a penny of cost or a shadow of obligation. LWW Nexen} 


Write today. VU j 
W, YY, A 


H; 
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MONTGOMERY Warp & Co. ais: ZA ANN ij i Uy; 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH, TEX, Vite WN) SZ Wy 
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INVESTIGATE-We Mean YOU |[g L$. RATH’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


“ither lady or gentleman. During the winter months, when business in most lines is ; : : : 
lack, would you like to improve the time? You can make good money selling fed with every bushel of corn will produce the best results in feeding hogs. Guarax- 


in your locality, Penn Mutual life insurance—the solid old Quaker Company, teed 56 to 60% protein. Send $2.25 for 100 lb. sample. Special price in ton Jot-. 


rganized in 1847. For particulars address 
RUMSEY BROS., General Agents THE RATH PACKING CO. nN 
408-411 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa PORK AND BEEF PACKERS WATERLOO, !OW 


When answering advertisements, please mention Wallacee’ Farmer. When answering advertisements, please mention WaHaces’ Far -r. 
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SEARCH FOR THE TREASURE 


Our hands and fingers were so numb 
and )\'eless that we could hardly put 
on ¢ clothing, but we helped each 
other, and after a great deal of hard 
work. mingled with abuse of the In- 
diars. we dressed ourselves. We tried 
to e: but that, toe, was a difficult 
task, for we could hardly hold the 
wing of a prairie hen between our fin- 
gers. But we managed to satisfy our 
hung and then we lay down and 
tried to get a little rest. All night 
long we suffered greatly from our 
hands. but toward morning the blood 
began to circulate through our fingers, 
and life returned, little by little. 

When we came out from our tepee, 
we saw our horses hitched to stakes 
before the door. We soon met several 
Indian men and women, but they were 
as meck as whipped curs, and did not 
lock us in the face. Our breakfast of 
prairie hen was brought to our tent, 
and we were treated with every con- 
sideration. 

After breakfast our great task was 
to be undertaken. The object of our 
long. hard journey was to be gained 
or lost. Our dreams were to be real- 
ized cr were to vanish, as a cloud dis- 
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cept us in a state of frothy 
and we had been unable to think 


since 


upon the fathomless blue. So 
I was concerned, either result 
be better than the dreaming un- 


nty we had lived in for so long. 


ue the dreams were sweet, but 
excite- 


ivy of anything but the phantom 
we first heard of it. Now 


hantom would materialize or fade 


oon after we entered Wyan- 
tepee, and we intended to enter 
as soon as we had swallowed 
ist. Now that the story of the 
‘e Was coming to an end, we 
not endure the suspense longer 


vas actually necessary. 


diately after breakfast we 
for Wyandotte’s tepee, and 
the old man lying where we had 


m the night: before. 
od morning, 


Wyandotte,” said I. 
* he. answered, feebly. 
you feeling badly?” I asked. 


.’ he responded, and I knew he 


ish I could help you,” I said. 
you pain?” : 
p pain here,” he replied, plac- 


hand on his breast. 

ou will send an Indian with us 
nearest town, we will send you 
ne to stop the pain,” I suggest- 
ling very sorry for the poor old 


medicine will stop it,” he said, 
‘ptuously. 

Wyandotte,” I insisted. “We 
nd you a medicine that will ease 
in. It will not cure you, but it 
e yourest. It is far better than 
ter,” 

!”’ he answered, which in this 
e signified consent and doubt. 
a long pause, he said: ‘“Tom- 
“addison wants the gold. No 


) want the treasure,” I answered, 
arnestly and quietly, “if you 
>to have it. But if you want it 
ain hidden forever in the cave, 
se to anyone, I haven’t a word 
We helped you, and you helped 
he debt is even. The treasure 
ing to you. It is a great deal 


it if you are like the dog in the’ 


that won’t eat and won’t let 
Ise eat, We must go away and 
die with the secret in your 
will be sorry when it is too 
ontinued, “that you did not 
here the treasure is. When 





t to die, you will wish you 


and ‘too late’ is a sad death 


song for a man to sing. It is like a 
sun that never shines, like the rain 
that never falls, like the flower that 
never blooms, like the bird that never 
flies, like the man that never lives. The 
man who dies with it on his lips turns 
over in his grave and moans out the 
sad, sad words, ‘Too late, too late!’ 
and they spoil even his pleasure in the 
happy hunting-ground.” 


Wyandotte turned away from us, and 
we sat upon the ground, waiting for 
him to speak. We knew we could 
neither bribe nor coax the secret from 
him. After a long silence, I said: 


“You love us and we love you. I 
know you would rather we should have 
the treasure than that anyone else 
should get it.” 1 paused, but he gave 
no sign that he had heard me, and I 
continued: “Is there anyone else you 
wish to have it? If there is, we will 
be glad to tell them anything that you 
say to us, and we will, if you wish, 
take them to the treasure and give it 
alltothem. You know that Tom Andy 
Bill never lies.” 

There was no response. I was almost 
ready to abandon the effort, but I tried 
again: 

“Others of your tribe probably know 
where the treasure is, and when you 
are dead, they will sell the secret to 
white men for a bottle of fire-water. 
You will never get the treasure, and 
unless there’ is someone else you wish 
should have it, you might as well tell 
us where and how to find it.” 

My object in putting the question in 
this way was to learn if any other In- 
dian possessed the precious secret. If 
so, I might be able to buy it. Wyan- 
dotte did not immediately answer my 
question, but after a long, trying pause, 
he said: 


“No one knows but Monyomo.” 








My heart sank, for I felt that the 
secret of the treasure would go to the 
grave with the old man who lay dying 
before us. 

Balser and I talked to Wyandotte on 
many subjects, and asked a great num- 
ber of questions, bearing directly or 
indirectly upon the treasure, but we 
received no response. At times we 
thought him asleep or dead, but now 
and then he coughed or moved. Aside 
from these manifestations of life, we 
might as well have been talking to a 
log. When we had abandoned all hope 
of making him talk, we sat beside his 
bed in silence for at least an hour. 


Suddenly he turned toward us and 
said, angrily: 
“Tomandybilladdison, better go 


‘way—better go ‘’way from Indians. If 














“We saw our horses hitched to stakes 
before the door.” 


Monyomo die, Indians kill Tomandy- 
billaddison sure. Monyomo die soon.” 

We felt that both statements were 
true. It was evident that Wyandotte 
could not live long; and we were sure 
beyond a_ possible doubt that two 
white boys would quickly follow him 
into the dark if they remained until 
after he was dead. 

{ waited for a minute after 


or two 


he had spoken, and then I said, speak- 


ing gently: 
“You are right, 
go before you die, 


Wyandotte. We must 
or your friends will 
certainly kill us. May your god and 
our God help you. Good-bye, 
dotte. Shake hands with us. We want 





| to the Indian’s bedside. 





Wyan- | 
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you to die knowing that at least two 
white boys love you and are your 
friends.” 

He reluctantly gave his hand to us 
in farewell, and we started toward the 
door of the tepee, saying: 

“Send an Indian with us, Wyan- 
dotte, and we will give him medicine 
to ease your pain. Our medicine men 
call it opium, and I give you my word 
that you will have no pain if you take 
it. It will not cure you of your dis- 
ease, but I promise you it will give you 
rest. It is like fire-water, but much 
better.” 

“Wyandotte will not tell fou where 
the gold is,” said the stubborn old In- 
dian. 

“No,” I answered, “I don’t ask you 
to tell us. That’s all over, and you’ve 
had your way about it.” 

“You send the medicine that is bet- 
ter than fire-water, anyway?” he asked. 

“I promise to send it, and I promise 
you that it is better than fire-water, 
and will ease your pain, and you know 
that the voice of Tom Andy Bill Addi- 
son is always the voice of truth. He 
speaks no empty words. Good-bye, 
Wyandotte.” 

“Good-bye, Wyandotte,” said Balser. 

We were passing slowly out of the 
tepee, regretfully, leaving behind us 
our sweet dream of gold, when the old 
man cried out hoarsely: 

“Come back, Tomandybilladison!” 

Balser started back hurriedly, but I 
checked him, and we returned slowly 
Wyandotte 
was: struggling to rise in his bed, and 
we helped him. He sat for a moment, 
coughing violently, but when the fit 
had passed, he pointed » a box, say- 
ing, “Bring.” 

Balser placed it by the bedside, and 
the old man, taking a key from a string 
that hung about his neck, began to un- 
lock the box. I felt that our dream of 
gold, which had almost vanished in 
thin air, was about to be realized, and 
I trembled as a leaf shakes when the 
east wind breathes upon it. Balser, 
too, was pele and showed his agita- 
tion. 

“Don’t say a word,” I whispered, un- 
der my breath. 

Wyandotte’s weak hands trembled 
piteously, and I thought he would nev- 
er be able to open the box, but he 
finally turned the key and lifted the 
lid. From the box he took a roll of 
buckskin, and from the buckskin he 
took a smaller roil of parchment. With 
trembling hands, he_ stretched the 
parchment on the blanket before him, 


nd told me to hold it in place. I at 
once knew it was a rude map of the 
cave. He pointed to a spot on the 


map, and said: 
“There!” 










ever turned a furrow. 


ones that carry 


I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit 
right up and take notice, on the grandest, best plow that 
I can do it because we are the 
actual manufacturers, and sell direct to you. 
have traveling salesmen—don't sell 
save those expenses and profits when you order direct 


MONMOUTH 


Monmouth Plows are positively the only 
the beams on top of 


plow. 


We dont 


to dealers. You 


SULKY OR 
GANG 


Every Monmouth Plow 
tested and adjust- 


from our factory. 
Let me prove it to you. 
the Monmouth advantages 
features that make it good business for us to send them 
out on 30 days free trial--construction that 
safe for us to guarantee them against breakage for 5 years, 


PLOWS 


Get My Price-FIRST 


és Direct from Factory—30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
~Freight Prepaid—Five Year Guarantee! 







But that isn’t all. You get a better 
Let me tell you about 
that save work and time— 


makes it 









Get My Free Bock! 


I guarantee to save you a nice bunch of 
money on a plow, cultivator, disc, gasoline 
engine, cream separator, grain drill, mower, 
rake, and many other farm needs,—al! solid at 


ed before 
leaving our 
factory 


the frame, There is no pressur€ on bottom 

of furrow—no friction—so the draft must bé 
easier. Single Bailand Horse Lift. ‘*Point 
First’’ action. Adjustable 2a. 
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“foot lift—no springs or 
toggle joints. Wheels have grit-proof 
hubs and boxes that held grease. 
extra wide tire. 


Send Me Your Name 


I'll give you a chance to prove 
every statement I make, and we'll 
pay the “damages’’—freight both 
ways—if we “fall down” ina 
single assertion. 1 want to tell 
you all about these plows and 
our other implements—all sold 
at factory prices, freight prepaid, 
or not, just as you wish. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Just 
write apostal 
for our com- 
pletecatalog. 
It’s free. 

Write to 
me—v7ow 


The Piow 
Man, With 









Land wheel has 
Perfectly shaped bottoms. 
tance axles. So simple your boy can doa man's work with it, 


Long dis- 





~ 





factory prices and ail guaranteed. 
. You can’t afford to buy before 
getting my offers. Just mail me a postal 
formy book. It’s the dest guide you ever 
saw on big bargains on highest 
quality implements ever made. 
Be sure to write me, the Plow Man, 


a 
. 
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Wait! Before You Buy 
eA Wf 9 Another Farm implement 
A Hold onto your money until you 

know where you can save the most of 
it and get the most for it. Be} ust to 
yourself by getting my book. It 
will keep you from being over- 
charged and from mak- 
beaee a mistake. 

Write me now 
“Qli@Esy —a postal will 

do. 
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is Your Home Sheltered? 


Save dollars by saving beat. A wind-swept home 
sacold home. Shivering cattle take on no fat. Cold 
10gs Inake the smallest gains, Wind-tossed chickens 
ay no exes. Protected gardens get the earliest start. 


{ OO EvercReENs $ 752 


Express Prepaid. 
These trees have been transplanted and root-prun 


ad, iusuring an abundance of fibrous roots nature's 
ruarantee of life to young trees They are backed 
by the fairest euarantee of any nursery in the United 
States and by the forty years’ reputation of 
JOWA’S GREATEST EVERGREEN SPECIALIST. 
1 I ship direct from the ground on the day 


the order is received. The trees you buy 
of agents have been out of the cround 
often three weeks. That is why they don’t 
grow. Buy directof meand you wt | be sat- 
isfled Wecan also sell you prize winning 
**True-to-Name’’ Fruit Trees 
and berry plants cuarauteed to prove hardy 
or cost vou nothing. Catalog of special bar- 
. gains FREE 
Karl Perris Prop. 

EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 
120 Nursery St. HAMPTON, Iowa. 











For twenty-seven years I've 

been selling “Seeds and Plants 

that grow.”’ I've been selling 

them direct—at rock bottom prices—no 
agents’ commissions attached. My catalog 
has always been my only salesman. My 
Free 1913 Nursery ard Seed Book 
is now ready. Send for it. It's the resultof 27 years’ 
experience. Lists all kind of trees and plants, farm, 
garden and flower ser tes lowest ee ,» no 


German Nurseries & Seed House, Box 942, Beatrice, Neb. 





Hills Evergreens 


ts 
Windbreak Profi 
Protect Stock, Crops. Buildings 






Get big- 
ger profits, from bigger crops. 


tue 


















rs veaH }- ver- 
green Windbreak of guaranterd 
qua at very lowcost 

green book tells how. Als« 
5 bargains. 56 years experic 
est firm of its kind in 
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v illion evergreens in s ° 
Get Hill's Low Prices. Writeto 
D. HILL NURSERY CO... Ine. 

I reen Specurlete 






214 Cedar Street 
Dundee, Hl, 


oGUARANTEE nen 
We offer 500,000 First Quality 

Trees. All varieties of apples, peach, 
pear, cherry. Evergreens by the million 
iNew Catalog for 1913 just out—Save 
money. Get our wholesale price list. 
Write today 
WRAGG NURSERY CO. 
Des Moines, ta. 











We Grow Them, Sell Direct, 


and Guarantee Satisfaction. 
CATALOG FREE, 


STRAND'S NURSERY, Box 35 Taylors Fells, Minn. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE Fo fz! 
Trees $5.00 

100 Strawberry plants 75 cents. Charges prepaid. 

Send for further information and Catalog. Address, 


HOLSINGER BROS., Box 64, Rosedale, Kans. 











New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


und inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
ike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover ofchoicest quality. 
OTHY Blue Cress, etc., at low prices. 

Now is the time to buy. 
Ask for samples and copy of our Special Clover 
3eed Circular. Large illustrated catalog of Seed free, 
IOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. |) OES MOINES, OWA 


CHEAP 
Now Is The 
Time to Buy 

Prices sure to 

rise. Save 

money by buye 


inc ‘efore advance Get_our special low prices and 
free sempies of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Timo'hy Seed. Also alfalfa, alsike, 
sweet clover, all kinds grass seed. 1813 catalog free 
quoting all field seeds. Save money by writing 

&. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box j(\4 CLARINDA, IOWA 


Medium Red Clover Seed 
NEW HOME GROWN 
Sold direct to user. 99 pure, Writ 









for sample and 





delivered price Address 
E. EK. VOORHEES, _Blandinsville, Ell. 


Jealer in hardware, implements, seeds 





Timothy, Bluegrass, Alsitke, Alfal- 
fa. Write for low pric nd free 
sample Fr. M. WEST, 

Seed Merchant, Corydon, Ia. 


SW ee 5 ig SEED for winter sowing. White 


and yellow ennial cultivated 

















Cc LOV E R varieties. Prices & circular free. 
A AT Se TTS 


E. Barton, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


I examined it very carefully, but the 
map was so poorly drawn that I could 
make nothing of the marks and lines, 
and told him so. 

“Tell us how we may find the cave, 

said I, speaking gently 
tenderly to the old man, 
for I did feel sorry for him. 


of the white people live—where they, 
have a big talking ‘iouse,” he answered 
—speaking slowly and reluctantly. To 
give up the secret of his life was al- 
most as hard to the Indian as to give 
painful silence fol- 
lowed, and I thought he was going to 
speak no more, but presently he con- 
walking slowly from sun-up till half- 
a narrow river be- 


down the river till river turns south at 
a stony hill like the half of an egg. Go 
Go over hill, over middle of 


see big rock, with 
the ground on south 
Arrow points to Cave. 
hands walk.” (Forty 


name of the town, 
asked. 


answered; “half-sun walk 


“From the Ohio River?” I asked. 
Ugh,” he answered, and I supposed 
though I was not at 


questioned him about the cave, 
nothing more definite 
you. In fact, it ap- 
had learned nothing 





Iie spread his hands apart as far as 
is arms could reach, meaning to say, 


which the treasure 


w 
a moment and an- A Corn Grader—A Grain 


“Ask in every cave. Ask the 


god Wyandotte Wyolyo. Say to him, and Grass Seed Cleaner 
TWO MAGHINES IN ONE 


That's exactly what you get in our grader and 
cleaner. Not necessary to buy two different machines 
when you buy the Newton. 
satisfactory way. Separates oats from wheat. 
Cleans and grades all kinds of grass and field seeds. 


Let the Newton Grader and Cleaner 
Do the Work for You 


No other grader on the market will give you better 
Few will come anyways near 


is concealed?” 


‘Gold, gold, gold,’ and when you come 
to the right cave he will answer. There 
is but one cave in which he lives, and 
but one room in which he will answer 
your question. The gold is on top of a 
devil’s head.” 

upon the bed, handed 
me the map, and uttered the one word, 

We could not induce Wyandotte to 
speak again, so after a half-hour spent 
in fruitless endeavor to learn more ac- 
curately the situation of the cave and 
the exact spot in which the gold was 
said good-bye, and 
left, taking the map with us. 

We told an Indian that Wyandotte 
wanted someone to go with us to the 
nearest town, and the fellow went in to 
When the Indian came 
back, he directed a young man to go 








with us, and five minutes later we were 
riding in a southeasterly direction over 
both glad and sorry to 


The Indian that accompanied us rode 
an active pony, and we traveled rap- 
Neither Balser nor I mentioned 
the presence of our 


sundown that night we had 
reached a small town and stopped at 
We immediately sought a 

physician and told him what we want- 

ed for Wyandotte. The physician pre- 

pared a large number of doses of opium 

and directed the Indian concerning its ° 

After supper the Indian started : rs 

on his return trip, and never from that 

day to this have I seen a Wyandotte, 

ain do I want to see one. t 

Balser and I agreed not to mention 
any house, nor near 


discuss our marvelous adventure, and 
to talk over the meager information we 
had obtained concerning the treasure. 
“We're not much better off than we 
Were when we started from Blue Riv- 
“Wvyandotte’s town, where 
the fathers of the white people live; is 
rather a vague metropolis, and his di- 
to ask the god, Wyandotte 
Wyolyo, about the gold is nothing but 
He might as well you have been looking for. 
have told us to ask the wind. He said will plan it free. Our catalogue will furnish details. 
the gold was on a devil’s head. It’s all Send for it and for our special spring premium 


list. We have everything worth while in Hardy 
Garden Flowers, Roses, Shrubbery, Trees and Fruits. 


€.S. HARRISON'S SELECT NURSERY CO., York, Neb. 


in his own head; I believe he’s crazy. 
I’m beginnig to think that we, too, are 


where the fathers 


from that town, 


flowing west. Go 


in middle of hill 


of white man’s 





caves within the 


4 


me how we may 


in the United States. 


money producers. 
potato prices are low. 


10 Big Sample Packages 10c 

for ten cents we gladly mail one package each new $1,000 prize 
Marquois Wheat, Twentieth Century Alfalfa, Rejuvenated 
Bonanza Oats, Silver King Barley and other farm seed 
packages, together with our great seed book. 

We sell direct, cut out all useless profits, give you lowest 
prices and add valuable premiums free on purchases of 50 
Look over our Premium List. See what 
| you can get free for the farm, homeand kitchen. Our ce: ta- 
| og for 1913 is a big, handsome book—just what you need for 
reliable information, choicest seeds and lowest prices. 


that there were de JOHN A. SALZER SEED C 


many he could not tell their number. 
“Your map is not clear to us,” said 


cents and upwards. 


259 Bushels per Acre 


Yes, Sir! With 


SALZER'S 


Rejuvenated White BonanzaOats 


That is the record, actually produced by Mr. Theo. Harmes of 
Washington. The facts are verified and proved. 
Salzer’s Rejuvenated Oats are the greatest oats ever put into the 
ground. Have stood at the top for more than twenty years, 
Won $500.00 in gold open to the world for the heaviest yielding 
oats. We have rejuvenated this oat and the result is an oat 
stronger in straw, healthier, larger, plumper, meatier kernels, 
yielding from 20 io 60 bushels per acre more than the old White 
nanza Oats. There is no finer, plumper, handsomer oat grown 
This is the oats that every grower should 
Write today for prices and special premium offer. 


Salzer’s Seed Corn 


Golden Glow (Wisconsin No. 12) 

Silver King (Wisconsin No. 7) 

You cannot go wrong on either ofthese. Silver King is the corn 
that has made Wisconsin first in yield per acre west of Ohio. 
Golden Glow has yielded over 100 bushels peracre. This 
is corn with a pedigree. We select our seed corn with 
the greatest care, and every ear is tested for fertility. 


Salzer’s Alfalfa 


Three times the feeding value of Red Clover and Timothy. 
A big, quick, continuous money-maker. Pure 
seed. Let us quote you prices. Salzeris IT in this country 

Keep that fact in mind. 


Salzer’s Potatoes 


We are headquarters for seed for the great 
potato growers in the Northwest. Our 
earliest varieties and later sorts are veritable bonanzas as 
Change your seed stock this year while 





122 So. Eighth St. 
°9 LA CROSSE, WIS, 












It grades corn in the most 


work than the Newton. 
doing the work it will do. 


Don’t Sow Ungraded or Dirty Seed 


It’s especially important this year to grade your 
grain before seeding. On account of the excessive wet 
weather at threshing time much of the oats, wheat and 
other grainin present condition is totally unfit for seed 
grain. With our grader you can take out the light, 
mouldy, dirty and chaffy grain, leaving only the plump, 
well matured grain for seed. 
year should save the price of our grader on the larger yield of the 
season's crop, and the grader will last many years. Don’t take our 
word for it. Ask the college experts, ask the farmer who has tried 
it, and they will tell you we are right in the above conclusion. 
Write us today—write now—and get circular telling all about this simple, practical, big capa- 
city corn grader and grain grader and cleaner—two machines in one. It tells all about its 
many points of advantage over other machines and the work it will do. 

Address all inquiries and send all orders to 


BERGMAN MFG. CO., 


We guarantee our machine to be exactly as represented. 


Grading your grain this 
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in the prairie to 


ment? All Advice Free to You. 


how to spray the Stark way. 
big money maker. 


K TREES - i538 "Sez 


Four generations of fruit tree growing experi- 


ence, boiled down, is ready for you absolutely free of charge. 
Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 
Stark Trees always pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 
fect method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 


Why don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 


F : We send you free the best scien- 
ific methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show you 

how to prune your trees, give you best methods of Stark cultivation; 
4 make your orchard a winner and a 

D n Write us at once for Stark Year Book, complete 

: fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 

any man, woman or child. After sup- Stark Bro’s NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., R. R. No. 58. LOUISIANA, MO, 
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Choicest varieties of Seed Oats, Wheat,Spring R 
Speltz, Barley, Cane, Seed Corn, Dwarf § 
Rape, Clover Seed, Potatoes and all kinds of fle! 
grass and garden seeds. Large illustrated catalog 
of great value to farmers free. Mention this paper. 
: lowa Seed Co., Dept. 5-2 Des Moines, lowa. 














HARRISON’S 


Famous Garden Flowers 
will create the 


GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


It is not expensive. 








Griswold’s Grass Seeds 1 

place with those who ha 0 

them. They are clean, 1°) 
ny ae 





afford to seed now, as we furnish Timothy, Blue G 

Meadow Fescue at half last year's prices, Get Free 
GRISWOLD SEED CO. 

159South 10th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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have broken all records in 
‘A the science of grain breed- 
ing—the largest berried and 
heaviest yielding oat grown 
in the world. Especially 
bred to suit climatic and soil 
conditions of the Corn Belt. 
t matures 10 to 14 days 
earlier than any other and 
is the Strongest strawed 
Band thinnest hulled oat 
ever introduced. It cannot 
lodge and positively stands 
every test. Grain is pure white 
4 and of wonderful quality—rich in 
protein and oils—unequaled for milling 
or stock feeding purposes. 
for nal und sampleand Coupon 
Send 256500 for 289 worth of Gartons 
pedigreed seeds. gh rtons “Book of the Farm” 
cae ied free on ptonapen Make reservations 
now. We Ship C.0O. D., subject to inspection. 
Shipments guaranteed up to samples. 
Garton-Cooper Seed Co.21 First St., Sugar Grove, lil. 
Scientific Growers of Oats, —. aye Fo on all Grasses 
for the farm, especially in pastures and tures, 
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ALFALFA 


The Crop That Makes You Money. 





Don’t plant inferior Alfalfa seed— 
Get ‘‘Pepseeco”’ Brand. It isthe highest 
grade seed that can be secured anywhere, regard- 
less of cost. You paymo more when you buy the 
“Pepseeco” Brand Seeds, and every sack is carefully 
selected, more thoroughly cleaned and more rigidly 
inspected than any other. This seed has been 
chosen for its high quality, perfect germination 
and resistance against drought. Insist upon having 
“Pepseeco” Brand Alfalfa as wellas 
Clover, Timothy, Millet, Cane, 
and Kentucky Biue Grass 
Sold by 4,000 dealers throughout the United States, 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
F R e E FEPPARD BOOK containing valuable in- 
pepeton Sent free foe st and other 
er's came. Write fer thle bat vo ik today. aceite ae Cee 
J. G. PEPPARD SEED Co. 


1138 West Sth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

















—Seed Corn 
that tests 95 to —— 


, ‘eee cee? 
rf 


tee 
"te 
eo: 


Bold under absolute germination guarantee. 

the corn a twelve or. If not up to germi- 
nation guarantee with t _— 
at our expense and we refund purchas ase price 

Every bushel of Ainsworth corn is ed in the 
plant and hand sorted three times. All crate corn 
dried on racks, We own our own farms—1,000 
acres—grow our own seed—do not ship an ear of 
“crib corn.’ Our entire stock = our sample. The 
largest Seed Corn eying bail ding in world. 
Get our 1913 Corn Book 


— T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box B, Mason City, Iu. 
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—_—_ 
TF armers know the importance of hardy, north-grown 
seed. The record of Jones Renate Dakota seed shows 
nderful clover yields. nd for 80p page catalog on 
best seeds grown at bottom prices. rite for 


ory 4 Book on Alfalfa 


Itis free. It tellsallabout big success with Dakota 
grown Turkestan Alfalfa. No variety equals it. All 
Jones § ‘eed lively, pure and clean, 11 year-old strain, 








Get the Alfalfa book, and catalog now. 4 Both free, 


| 9. S. JONES SEED CO., Boz733L, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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% Pure 


ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 





vest and care for it. Full information for corn 
belt firmers who wish to grow this most profita- 
ble hay crop will be sent free on application. 


Also a 4 sample of our extrachoice high grade se 
(OWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 


ALFALFA fi: 

Per bu. 
a Best Non-irrigated Seed---99.6% Pure 

crimination absolutely guaranteed. No seed 

We sell good seed for $8.00. Also have Tur- 

‘alfalfa, Write now for free samples and save 

ee Page book sent Free, giving valu- 

nation on growing alfalfa. Write today. 

. BERRY SEEDCO., Box 404, CLARINDA, IOWA 


GUARANTEED CLOVER SEED 


HO JOWA GROWN, 99% PURE, 
iJ double sacked, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices right. Ask for 
F ja Wholesale price list~~4 big seed catalog Free. 
‘enry Field Seed Co., Box 10 Shenandoah, Iowa. 

























growing ‘luny,’ and that there is no 


treasure at all.” 

“Well, you had better begin to think 
again,” answered Balser, in an injured 
tone, “for there is a treasure, and we 
will find it. Wyandotte told us where 
it is just as accurately as the poor, ig- 
norant old savage could describe the 
place. All we have to do is to under- 
stand what he said. If we can’t find 
his meaning, we don’t deserve to find 
the gold.” 


“But you don’t suppose his god will 
answer us?” I asked, indignantly; “or 
that a devil is going to bend his head 
for our inspection?” 


“Of course I don’t,” he replied. “That 
is not what Wyandotte meant. He 
meant something else, and that some- 
thing else is what we must discover.” 

“Well, you discover it,” I retorted, 
growing angry at Balser’s stubborn- 
ness. “I’m ready to admit that it is 
beyond the scope of my feeble intel- 
lect. While you’re on your voyage of 
discovery into this realm of dreams, 
you might try your hand, or your brain, 
on the question, ‘Where is the town 
where the fathers of the white people 
live?’ It’s in the clouds, I tell you, and 
I’m disgusted with it all. I’m going to 
quit dreaming about the gold, and I’m 
going to work to clear the ground and 
make a farm for myself. The gold has 
brought us to death’s door twice. The 
third time will be the charm, and we'll 
die some miserable death because we 
have been fools enoughi to listen to the 
tale of a crazy old Indian.” 

“I’m surprised at you, Tom Andy 
Bill,” said Balser, indignantly, walking 
away toward the town. 

We went to bed early, and you may 
be sure We were asleep soon after our 
tired bodies struck the bed. In the 
middle of the night I was awakened by 
someone shaking me. It was Balser. 

“What the matter?” I asked. 

He put his mouth to my ear and 
whispered, “I know the town.” 

“Of course you do,” I answered, with 
fine irony, “and you'll recognize the 
voice of Wyandotte Wyolyo when he 
answers your question, and of course 
you will know the devil with the gold 
on top of his head as soon as you see 
him.” 

“But I do know it,” insisted Balser. 
“<‘The town where the fathers of the 
white people live, and where they have 
a big talking house,’ is Corydon, the old 
capital of Indiana. Wyandotte referred 


-to the governor and to the legislature 


when he spoke of ‘the fathers of the 
white people,’ and the capitol building 
is ‘the big talking house.’ ” 

“By George, you’re right, Balser,” I 
exclaimed, aloud. “Just as sure as 
you’re alive, you’re right! You’re no 
fool, Balser! I wish I had one-tenth 
your brains.” 

He put his hand over my mouth, and 
again whispered, “Let’s get up and go 
out on the prairie.” 

We arose, dressed hurriedly, and 
walked some distance out of town into 
the open prairie, where we could speak 
of our precious secret with no fear that 
it would be discovered. There we dis- 
cussed the question, and Balser had 
little difficulty in convincing me that 
his interpretations of Wyandotte’s 
words was correct. But the old man’s 
instructions directing us to ask his god 
about the gold seemed to me to cast 
doubt on all he had told us. 

Balser, with is usual persistency, 
said: “Never you mind, Tom Andy 
Bill. We'll learn the meaning of that, 
too. Just let us find the cave, and I’d 
almost stake my life we'll find the 
gold.” 

Next morning we started out early 
across the trackless prairie, headed 
for another town that lay in the gen- 
eral direction of home. Before we had 
been riding an hour, we determined 
not to go directly home, but to make 
our way straight to Corydon. If we 
went home, we should have to give 
some explanation for continuing our 
trip to Corydon; and if our search 
for the treasure were to fail after we 
had told the object of our mission, we 
should return to Blue River, a pair of 
crestfallen boys, to be laughed at by 
our friends. 

“T’ll go with you this time, Balser,” 
I said; “but it is the last fool’s errand 
I’ll undertake in search of this phan- 
tom gold.” 

“This trip is all I’ll ever ask you to 
make,” he answered. “This time we'll 
get the gold, gold, gold!” He was al- 
ready beginning to speak to Wyan- 
dotte Wyolyo, the god. 

Balser’s enthusiasm was infectious, 

(Continued next week.) 





and I had caught it long before we ar- 
rived at Corydon, 





A Curious Plant Louse 


Our readers have long known about 
the plant louse, which is herded on 
corn roots by the little red ant of the 
corn field. They have been told how 
these corn root lice yield up to the 
ants drops of honey dew when they 
are properly milked. 

The corn root louse has a cousin 
which lives on the bark and roots of 
apple trees. Nurserymen claim that 
this woolly apple louse is one of the 
very worst pests of the orchard. It is 
common in the corn belt, but we fear 
that most of our readers have over- 
looked it. The next time you go 
through your orchards in the summer 
months, look carefully at the bark of 
your apple trees. You will find them 
especially where the bark is tender- 
est. Generally there will be a sort of 
white wool around them. 

In the spring did you ever notice 
elm leaves curled up? We have no- 
ticed curled elm leaves many times, 
but never thought much concerning 
the cause. If you will open up these 
curled elm leaves, you will find little 
lice. 

During the last two years they have 
found that the apple louse and the 
elm louse are the same. The louse 
which makes elm leaves curl up in the 
spring produces lice which, in the 
summer, fly to apple trees and suck 
the life out of the bark. Then in the 


fall they go back to the elm trees 
again and lay their eggs under the 
bark, 


Those of our readers who wish to 
know more about this louse which at- 
tacks both apple and elm trees should 
send to the Maine agricultural exper- 
iment station, at Orono, for Bulletin 
No. 203. The Maine station was the 
first to make the discovery that the 
two breeds of lice were really the 
same, 


A Successful Farmers’ Club 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As new problems come before the 
farmer and his family, both old and 
new helps must come to his assist- 
ance. One source of help that has 
been tested long enough to show it is 
good, and yet is modern enough to 
meet present day needs, is the farmers’ 
club. Farmers’ clubs are organized on 
several different plans suited to differ- 
ent neighborhoods, but a report of 
what has been done by one club and 
its plan of organization may be more 
usefully suggestive than a review of 
the different kinds. 





While the papers dre busy discuss- 


social centers for farm 
communities, the many clubs already 
organized by the farmers have been 
doing something toward providing for 
the social needs of the farmer as well 
as for his training along intellectual 
and financial lines. 

The members of these clubs will be 
the first to give their help to further 
the larger plans for social betterment; 
what they have done being in line with 
the broader plans. 

A club which has been in existence 
for over thirty years, was organized 
with membership limited to twelve 
families, the club to meet once a 
month at the homes of the members. 
At first the summer meetings were 
held in the afternoon, and a supper 
served by the host and hostess, while 
in winter the meetings were for all 
day with a dinner at noon. Now, how- 
ever, for a good many years, the meet- 
ings, summer and winter, have been 
all-day meetings. 

From the first year of its organiza- 
tion the club has had a printed pro- 
gram. Its constitution and by-laws 
provide such rules as are usuai, or 
as seemed necessary, and no more. 

The family at whose home the meet- 
ing is held provides the dinner for the 
members and the feed for the horses. 
This has been found much more satis- 
factory than coodperative dinners, al- 
though in cases of sickness or emer- 
gency, the club is always ready to car- 
ry a picnic dinner, or one member 
will exchange dates with another for 
convenience. In this way each family 
has to plan for the entertainment but 
once a year. 

The subjects for discussion are not 


ing plans«for 





Seed Corm 


Home Grown 


Direct to you from the 
Hyde Farm, with all the middle- 
men’s profits cut out. No old 
seed or elevator stock, but all 
fresh, strongand of guaranteed 
germination. 


REID'S YELLOW DENT 
BOONE COUNTY WHITE 


our leading varieties of corn. We 
also have fancy grades of 


Clovers, Timothy, 
Alfalfa, Cow Peas, 

Soy Beans, Rape 
and Grass Seed. 


These are exceptionally good and 
guaranteed by us. 
Write 


FREE SAM PLE today 


for our FREE BOOK, telling 
about ‘‘Hyde Farm’ "Home Grown 
Seeds, also free samples. 


HYDE SEED FARMS, 
— Hyde Ave., McFall, Mo. 


SEEDS 


Fire dried seed corn, husked before the frost, 
dried on independent ear seed racks with air and 
steam heat. Sure to grow, because germ is pre- 
served. Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garden 
Seeds. Write at once for free catalog and also 


receive free useful souvenir. 
FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box4, ARLINGTON, NEB. 


If You Want Seed Corn That Will Grow 


Deatherage has it. We grow our own seed, Our 
farms are located in one of the best producing coun- 
ties in the state. A big breeding plot. A large force 
of men began gathering seed in September. Ger- 
mination is perfect, as our seed house, one of the 
best in the country, is furnace heated. Every ear 
examined by an expert before crating or shelling. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent and Boone County 
White. Shipped on 1(@ days approval. Six years 
in the business and not a bushel returned. Send for 
free catalogue. FRED E. DEATHERAGE, Box W-22, WAVERLY, ILL. 


Northfield Pedigrede 
Seed Gorn 


is Northfield, Minnesota grown. Northfield seeds 
are Northern Grown seeds, and Northern Grown 
seeds are the best forany climate or soil. If your 
dealer does not handle Northfield seeds, send to us 
for price list. Nursery agents wanted. 


NORTHFIELD SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
40 Mill Square, Northfield, Minn. 


Seed Corn, Oats and Barley 


Silver King, selected from stalk in Septem- 
ber. Crated 82.50, or shelled and graded 82.0. Reg. 
Swedish Select and President Oats from 
Garton seed, 75 cents. Wisconsin Pedigree 
No. 5 Barley. $1.00. All seed recleaned and 
graded. Samples on request. 


WILDWOOD FARM, Algona, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Early Picked 
Germination the Best 
Reid’s Vellow Dent Gold Leaming 
O’Hair’s Yellow Dent Boone Co. White 
O’Hair’s 90 Day Vellow Dent 
Send for 48 page catalog, It tells all, 


H. Z. O'HAIR, Prop, 8 °MRe Bushton, Ill. 
Seed Gorn fiton'h 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
standard varieties. 


Sept. picked, dried on hangers, 
best type and germination, 


crated 83.75, shelled, 
graded and sacked 82.75. 


Send for circular. 
w. C. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois 


B. Co. White, J. Co. White, 
SEED C QN R. Y. Dent, Leaming. Crat- 
ed $2.50, shelled #2. Stored 
and dried in a modern secd house and thoroughly 
tested. Shipped on approval. Regenerated Swed. 
ish Select Oats. Catalogue free. 
OAKLAWN SEED FAKM, Chatham, Ill. 


TESTED SEED CORN 


Have 100 bushels of Yellow Dent tested seed corn 
for sale. Every ear tested*in Standard or Holden 
seed tester. Send for samples and prices. 

ALFRED HURST & CO., 
Mirs. Mitre. Maqecteta) White Lime Maquoketa, Iowa 


Ser d Go PURE BRED REID’S 

e FRR yeuiow pent 
Sack gathered in September: wire hanger dried; 

excellent type; strong germination. Crated, $3.50 

per bushel. Send for circular. 

Ww. J. RAPP, San Jose, Mason Co., Lil. 


SEED CORN FOR SALE Don’t buy your seed corn 

before getting our book- 
let. We are growers of pure bred seed corn, and 
can give you better seed for less money than 
you can get elsewhere. Send postal card for 
booklet. WOODLAND FARM, E. P. Myrland & 
Sons, Onawa, lowa. 


Kherson Seed Oats 


The great smut and drouth resistant early variety— 
fine to seed clover with—great yielder. My seed is 
very bright, absolutely free from smut, and carefully 
recleaned, Also offer Swedish Select. Low prices. 
Get booklet No. 2, describing my seed corn and seed 
oats. C. RAY MOORE, Box 22, Kellerton, Iowa, 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn.” 


Cow Peas and Soy Beans 


Write for Samples and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


JAS. &. EVANS & SONS, 





















































Vandalia, Illinois 


Oats, Free From Smut 


Nice bright oats of the Fourth of July variety that 
threshed 70 bushels per acre at 60 cents per bushel. 
Ernest Schoenbein, Morton, Illinois 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feb. 21, 1913. 





The New Method of 
Establishing Alfalfa 


We are first to offer a sure 
method of Alfalfa propagation. 
Our hardy one-year-old Grimm 
Alfalfa roots have survived the 
most critical period by enduring a 
severe winter at a bigh altitude. Each 
root has clinging to it, the bacteria neces- 
sary for growth. Every plant will grows 
PRICES Hardy, one-year-old Grimm 
Alfalfa Roots, including packing. 
Per 100 5 
Per 500 - 5.50 
Per 1000 10.00 
f xpress or freight charges to be paid 
by purchasers. 
Northrup, King, & EDS 
STERLING SE 
Sold by 15,000 Dealers 
Merchants in all localities sel] our 
garden, grass and field seeds. If no % 
dealer in your community sells our 
seeds, and will not get them for you, & 
send your order to us. 
Our 1913 Catalogue 
This book contains 144 pages filled 
with illustrations and descriptions of 
seed best worth growing. It should 
be p the hands of every planter. Wet 
nd it, without obligation on your 
ating to any address, upon request. 


NORTHRUP, KING & C0., Seedsmen 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulid New Business. Atrial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


\) PRIZE COLLECTION "1.2" 

Varieties, 

worth loc; Lettnee, 12 kinds, worth 15 
Tomators, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Tarnip, 

, worth 10c; Onion, § best varieties 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 
25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


* - SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
gether with my big instructive, beautifal 
Seed and Plant Book, telisall about Backs 
bee's ‘Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


.W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Ferm 307 Rooktord, ilinols 
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Great Crops of 


Strawberries 


and How to Grow Them 

IS a beautijully illustrated 
book of expert information 
written by America’s most 
successful strawberry grow- 

er. It gives the famous Kel- 
logg sure-crop method and 
explains just how Pedigree 
Plants are grown on the 
great Kellogg plant farms 

0 in Michigan, Oregon and 
P REESS” BOUN iis. Any man, woman, 

boy or girl, who reads this 
Straw- 


Free amao0K 


book can grow big crops and get big prices. 
berries yield more dollars per acre than any other crop. 


Our book tells the whole story. It's FREE to you, 


R. M. Kellogg Co. Box 745, Three Rivers, Mich. 


OD SEEDS 


oe BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 





= sorts free with every order I | 


* fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
i Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
= tablesand flowers. Send yours 
and og neighbors’ addresses. 

WAY, Rockford, Illinois 


Te 


TAHL SPRAYERS 


S\ We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
fy ing Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 


MSHun, 





ar to Days’ FREE Test. 


ur New Catalog 

=Sp a. ree Trial Offer 
Dircet from-factory-to-farm Selling plan 
saves youfully 40%. Ifnot greatest bargain 
you ever saw, return it—test costs nothing. 
Wm. Stah! ayrayer Co., Bax $3) Quincy, tll. 


Why Dont You Buy Guaranteed 


EED 


Guaranteed to worn Write for our 
large 76-page C2 
our sure way a grow Ga 
and Field seeds. Prices 
guaranteed. Icis to your interest to 
write A. A. Berry Seed Co.. Box 9 Clarinda, lowa 








limited to farm matters, politics and 
theology being the only subjects pro- 
hibited. As a matter of fact, the sub- 
jects taken up are largely farm topics, 
especially for the leading discussion of 
the day. 

The morning session is given to es- 
says, select readings, current events 
and papers on household or literary 
subjects. Music is made a part of the 
program whenever talent for it is to 
be had. 

The afternoons are 
one topic—threshing out the wheat 
question; following the investigating 
snout of the hog as he turns up hidden 
food; getting at the root of things 
concerning the growing crops or di- 
gesting facts about the finished prod- 
ucts. 

The club 


spent on some 


goes with enthusiasm and 
profit from the seed through the sea- 
son to the seed again, and then into all 
the processes by which that seed pro- 
duces food for the hunger of high and 
low, from downy chick to bearded man. 

The members of this club do not live 
in one neighborhood, but are five, six 
and even ten miles distant from each 
other. Each meeting takes the mem- 
bers into a new circle, for the hostess 
of the day invites friends and relatives 
as she may desire. The invitations of 
the day are limited to the hostess, so 
that may know how many guests 
to provide for, and these guests are 
always asked to take part in the dis- 
cussions of the club. They are usuafly 
glad to do so; sometimes, on request, 
they talk of recent travels or of some 
specialty in which they are an author- 
ity, but usually they join in discussing 
the topic of the day. 

Many of the subjects discussed have 
been worked out by some member of 
the club, and where this is the case the 
results are exhibited to the members, 
Several members have their houses 
lighted by acetylene gas, one or more 
have complete water systems for both 
house and barn, soft and hard water 
being pumped wherever *sneeded by 
means of a gasoline engine. Almost 
every member has at some time ex- 
perimented with new plants, grains or 
flowers, and reported to the elub, show- 
ing specimens, whether they had 
proved failures or successes. 

Books have been exchanged by mem- 
bers of the club, and a secretary of lit- 
erature was appointed when a travel- 
ing library was ordered from the state 
library at the capitol. This library 
consisted of thirty or forty volumes on 
subjects selected by the club, and could 
be kept six months or longer by re- 
newal., 

This club has not undertaken coép- 
erative buying and selling as a club, 
but small groups of its members have 
at different times shipped carloads of 
hogs or bought machinery of the 
same firm at the same time, thus get- 
ting the benefit of rates for large or- 
ders. 

One inevitable result of these meet- 
ings from year to year hag been a 
steady improvement in the appearance 
of the farms and homes. So many lit- 
tle repairs and so much “slicking up” 
is neglected just because there is no 
set time when it must be done, but 
with “club day’? coming around once a 
year, the loose boards are fastened in 
place, trash gathered up and burned, 
door latches mended, and if the meet- 
ing is in the growing season, garden 
and crops must be as free from weeds 
as the push of the season w‘ll allow. 

The members of this club have re- 
ceived the training in public speaking 
that comes from practice; and as one 
after another is elected president, some 
good presiding officers have been 
trained. 

One family each year is excused 
from entertaining the club if the num- 
ber is full; usually it is the newest 
member—sometimes it is a family in 
which sickness has made unusual de- 
mands on time and strength. This 
leaves one month without a meeting 
place; but this is intentional, and the 
August meeting is always a picnic in 
some grove. To this meeting all ex- 
members of the club are invited, and 
each member brings as many guests as 
his heart prompts and the size of his 
picnic basket permits. Several times 
union picnics have been held with oth- 
er similar clubs—there being three or 
four such clubs whose membership is 
drawn from overlapping territory. One 
year the club spent the day at the state 
experiment station, where tLey were 
cordially welcomed and shown every 
courtesy. 

It is needless to say that the meme 


she 





bers of this club are active workers 
outside the club, in all that goes to 
build up the community. They have 
been called on to preside at farmers’ 
institutes, to judge at corn shows, and 
to address farmers’ gatherings times 
unnumbered, and have not refused or 
failed. 

Today, when extension schools are 
provided, train loads of exhibits and 
instructors are sent to the farmer, lo- 
cal farm experiments conducted under 
direction of the state experiment sta- 
tions, and many other educational op- 
portunities have come to the farmer 
and his family, there is still a place 
for these small farmers’ clubs. They 
carry on their work all the year, and 
year after year, and if the influence 
of each meeting is not so marked, the 
cumulative effects are greater and last- 
ing habits of thought and action are 
here hammered into permanent shape. 

ALICE EWALDA BROWN, 

Ohio. 





Size of Silage Cutter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of the man who asks 
for advice in regard to ensilage cutter 
which he intends to run with a six- 
horse gasoline engine, I will state: 
Three men here own an eighteen-inch 
cutter, with blower and pipe for thirty- 
foot silos, and have run it with differ- 
ent steam engines, from thirteen horse 
power and up, with good success; but 
on account of late threshing this sea- 
son, had to change to gasoline, which, 
by the way, is a saving in hauling coal 
and water. As we had some trouble 
with an idle pulley boxing heating, and 
we thought smaller engines on each 
farm the best, we bought an eight and 
a seven horse power, and put one on 
the blower and one on the cutter, and 
put the idler out of commission in that 
way. We found the eight horse engine 
gave sufficient power for either pulley, 


but was worked to fullest capacity on : 


the blower, while the seven horse en- 
gine seemed to get overheated, espe- 
cially on the blower, where the same 
speed and pull is to be maintained all 
the time. We substituted the seven- 
horse with a ten-horse, and put it on 
the blower, and had plenty of power 
then. By this it seems plain that en- 
silage can be cut with a six-horse en- 
gine and a cutter of small capacity, but 
if it has to be elevated, it will be too 
small for the job. There are, to my 
knowledge, some ensilage cutters of 
the type with the knives on the fan, 
run with eight to twelve-horse power 
gasoline engines, with good satisfac- 
tion. 
ANDREW KARSTENSEN. 
Towa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your paper, some time since, a 
subscriber asks information as to the 
size of cutter to buy. I have had ex- 
perience along this line, and would 
advise his getting a larger cutter, and 
either hiring power or purchasing a 
larger engine. Probably he could trade 
his six-horse engine in on a larger 
one and pay the difference. The six- 
horse engine will turn the big cutter, 
but care must be taken not to over- 
feed and choke down the engine, as it 
causes the loss of valuable time. A 
ten-horse engine will turn a good-sized 
cutter and fill the silo much quicker 


than the six. 
V. B. BRANDOM. 
Missouri. 


To Waillaces’ Farmer: 

A Missouri subscriber asks about the 
most economical size of ensilage cut- 
ter to buy. He should, from my ex- 
perience, get at least a cutter with 
fourteen-inch knives. This will take at 
least a twelve-horse power engine to 
handle, but it will take in average size 
bundles from a corn binder without 
cutting the bands and pulling apart, 
and about as fast as one man can un- 
load the wagon. A six-horse power en- 
gine will run a fourteen-inch cutter, 
but I am inclined to think it would 
take about four times as long to fill a 
silo as with a twelve-horse engine. If 
you use a corn binder and hire much 
help, by all means get at least a four- 
teen-inch cutter and hire a large en- 
gine. There is a standard make of cut- 
ter numbered 12, 14, 18, 22 etc., which 
is the length of the knives in inches. 

TRA 1. WALKER. 


Montana. 








and up 


Write for FREE SAMPLES of our new crop onion 
seed; lowest wholesale prices, and Free Leaflet on 
onion culture. Catalog Free. All kinds of garden ceeds 
at wholesale dt i ~re = 

Bo 


FREE 10 YOU] 


5 PACKETS 
FLOWER SEED _ 


One packet eac 
CARNATIONS, ATTERS, 
POPPY ANSY. duce the choleest of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. 

There are enough to keep you supplied with 
fiowers all the season. Your name on a postal 
brings them Free, Postpaid—also our new 
Colored Catalog of fruits, mowet pine pe 
seeds all FREE. Send your postal N 


MILLS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 400. Washington, lowa. 


CLOVERS450 


AND ime and Cheapest Seed! — 

Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed, Fully 1-3 sike, a ‘a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown, 
Write for Free Sample and 76-page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anythi 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only 
tested recleaned seed "eae Write before advance, 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 501, Clarinde, lows 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow. 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
en Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 


SEED BARLEY *:: 


SALE 
Wisconsin Pedigree No. 5, 500 bushels, recleaned and 
graded. This variety yields from 10 to15bn. per acre 
more than ordinary barley. Vigorous grower, stiff in 
straw—stands up well onrich jand. Davenport malt- 
sters have pronounced it the best malt barley grown. 
Price in 10 bu. lots (or over) in sacks, f. 0. b. Daven- 
port, $1.50 per bu. BRUCE T. SEAMAN, Daven. 
port, Iowa. R.F.D.7. Box 33. 

Mixed Timothy 


Clover, Timothy, Mi ‘isie nus 
Grass, Dwarf Essex Rape, Seed Flax, Barley and oats, 
Seed Corn—Silver King, also Early Yellow Dent. 
Car lots feeding Corn and Oats. Special prices for 
early orders. Write today. 
The I Hofer Seed Co Co.. 


~ SEEDS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Medium Red clover, Mammoth clover, 
timothy, alsyke, Boone Co. White and 
Reid's Yellow Dent tested seed corn. <cnd 
for samples and delivered prices. 
J. W. RICHARDS, 



































Nora Springs. ia. 





Ferris. Ill. 








Recommended by 

erson a $ Experiment Sta- 

tion and the best 

DOES NOT RUST OR LODGE formers. Yield 112 
bus. per acre. We 
also have Swedish Select, White Shonen, Mammoth Clus- 
ter and Danish Side Oats, Seed Corn, Grass and Garden 
Seeds, and Pure Bred Poultry. Send for FREE CATALOG. 


AYE BROS., BLAIR, NEBRASKA 
BOX 2 Seed Corn Center of the World 


KHERSON OATS 


Recleaned and sacked, f. 0. b. my station 60c in 10 
bu. lots. Tests from 32 to 34 bu., high yielders. Sold 
3,000 bu. last year for seed. No complaints. 
FRANK FOX, Dallas Center, Iowa 


“Silver Plume’’—A beaut!- 
ful medium early white oat, with 
the stiffest straw and heaviest 


yielding qualities, 85c graded and sacked, Send for 
postcard. W.C. BRYANT, Princeton. Ill. 


SEED OAT 


Oats; Oderbrucker Barley; Ida County Yellow Dent 
Corn. Price list, samples free. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, 


Recleaned Silver Mine 
T seed oats, 75 cents per 
— 65 cents in 10 %u. 
lots. Sacks free. F. 0. 


M. L. HENDERSON, Randall, Iowa 


SEED OATS FOR SALE 


Black Victor variety, my own raising. Heavy 
yielder. heavy weigher—75c per bu.; 10 bu. or mo 
70c per bu.; sacks free. H. J. Switzer. Indianola, Ja. 


White Silver Mine Oats 


Recleaned and graded, 75c sacked f. o. 
ASA HILBURY, St. Joseph, Tilinots 


Russian Green Seed Oats 
early maturing. Wellow Dent Seed Corn. 
Early Ohio Seed Potatoes. 

E. T. BARKICK, Worthington, Minn. 














Reg. White Bonanza, \a- 
tional, Emperor Wil!iam 


Holstein, low a 

















eo oy oy Wheat and Corn Land das 
sale for $35 an acre. Must sell aton 
WESTZRN REALTY CO., Bartley, Neb. 


HIGH GRADE caEDS 


Oderbrucker Barley. Medium Yellow and Ebony >°Y 
Beans, Aifaifa and Clover Seed; Griffith’s a y 
Dent. especially adapted to northern sections, anu 4 
limited amount of Reid’s Yellow Dent. Write t 
W. G. Griffith, McNabb, Putnam Co., 1! 
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been the leading winner at the State 
and National Shows for years. You will find my 
seeds factory. Try them this year. You 

»ased I know and it will mean more 


will be pie 
pus ness from you. 


Regenerated Swedish 
Seed ats Select. This is the best 
variety for the corn belt. 
Itisa heavy yielder and straw stands up well, 
i hich is very important on rich soil. This stock 
3 well craded and of the best quality. 
OAL RENEY—Feor an early oat I con- 
wm ithe best. It is a large plump grain and is 
n idea vat to seed down with. 


To grow barley for a money 
No. 21 Barley crop can't be equalled. It 
isa very beavy yielder and the best for malting. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


with the individual ear test. I have only a lim- 
ived amount of these good seeds. Samples and 
price on request. Send your ordersearly. Can 
ship on C. & N. W.and C. R.1.€ P. 


~ McCulloch, Hartwick, Iowa 


as I ha 
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+e For 36,years we have 
ied Flori and 





Oy". -—>Gepartments FREE, 
tasDont plan your garden without Write to day 
For 10 cents, stamps or silver, we will mail 20 
bulblets beautiful Gladiolus, one-half inch size. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
Dept. G, 31-33 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


SEED CORN 
Bred For High Yield 


“The Man Whe Does Things With Corn” 


will average an increase in yield of ten bushels per 
acre, above what even the best pure bred varieties 
will give under identical conditions. 
Every Ear Grown on My Sunkist Farms! 

Every Ear Selected in Early Fall and Dried on a Rack! 

Practically 100% strong sprouts, both 
root and stem sprouts nae vigorously 
at low temperatures, and showing abil. 
ity to withstand cold rains and unfavor- 
abl econditions at planting time! 


















Every bushel sold on ten days approval—if it doesn’t 
please in every respect, ship it back at my expense 
and ,et your money back. I thinkit’s the best sced 


to he sold this year—but you can be judge. 

Get my Free BOOKLET No. 2, tclling how 
I breed, care for, and sell this different seed—my 
famous high aoivs strains. 

Address TODA 


C. RAY MOORE, ‘i 22, Kellerton, lowa 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 














leadsall. Our Oderbrucker strain is 
one of the best standard sorts. Wise 
eonsin Pedigree Barley yields 
high, malts pertectly and is absolutely 
i@ pure. Write for free samples and prices. 


Northern Grown Corn 


does well in all sections. We have fi 
pedigreed. —— of all leading, stand- 
ard sorts. None better. Get samples, 


FREE instructive Cetalea 


A complete ae ve 
reliable farm and garden seeds. Tells 
what to grow and how, for big profits. 
Fully illustrated. Send for it today. 


CURRIE BROS. CO., 
413 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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), SOc COLLECTION for 10c 


% All packed in big envelope which is good 
$ as part payment on future orders. Good for 
25c on orders of $1.00 or more. Collection 
= Zcontains one regular 10c packet each of 
Champion Pickie Cucumbers, Match- 
less Tomatoe 
con Glo 
Mixed Guost Pons. Nothing like 
equal value ever offered before. 


Ww, ee a a 
Shows largest ioe ae pure garden, 















G, NE 
DIFFERENT SE 


a big saving in money to you.Send for 
it right now and enclose with your 
=) letter 10c for the big 50c collection 
described above. Remember catalog 
is free 


pecialists 
P.0. Bex i Nea" WATERLOO. tOowa 


SWEET CORN SEED FOR SALE 


awe in 1912 from Connecticut seed; $2.00 per bu 
ug sack. Tipton Canning Co., Tipton, lows. 
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Emmet county, Iowa, has introduced 
a bill in the general assembly for the 
cutting of weeds and grass in public 
highways of the state; said bill being 
so formulated that it places the bur- 


den and responsibility for the cutting 
of said weeds and grass on the abut- 
ting owner. The gentleman then pro- 
ceeds in what I presume he considers 
very logical reasoning, why the pres- 
ent law should be repealed, and his 
proposed bill enacted. At the same 
time, he admits the justice and sen- 
sibleness of the present law. He says: 
“The ideal way is to have the public 
pay for the care of the roads.” But 
he claims that the present law is not 
practical because it costs so much. 
He further says that township trus- 
tees all over the state are refusing to 
qualify on account of the responsibil- 
ity of the present statute. (I pre- 
sume he has canvassed the trustees 
of the state, but we do not hear any 
failures to qualify here.) Hence, he 
proposes to make the farmer “the 
goat” by his proposed Dill. 

Now, permit me to say to the gen- 
tleman from Emmet that he is not 
even original in his proposed bill, as 
a similar bill was passed by the twen- 
ty-seventh general assembly of Iowa. 
(See Session Laws of Twenty-seventh 
General Assembly, Chapter 38, H. F. 
87, page 29.) This bill was so unjust 
and created so much dissatisfaction 
that the next general assembly re- 
pealed the law and enacted the pres- 
ent one. (See Session Laws of Twen- 
ty-eighth General Assembly.) 

Has the gentleman from Emmet con- 
siderd the constitutionality of his pro- 
posed bill? If the general assembly 
of Iowa can frame a law compelling 
the abutting owner to cut the weeds 
on the road abutting his farm; it may 
likewise pass a law compelling him to 
keep the same road in repair. If the 
gentleman from Emmet wants to pro- 
mote some real progressive legisla- 
tion, he might introduce a bill com- 
pelling the power, light and telephone 
companies to cut the weeds along the 
road occupied by their poles. They 
are there for profit, and are very much 
in the way of mowing along the side 
of the road, especially as there is often 
two rows of poles zigzagging on the 
same side of the road, so that much 
of the work must be done with a 
scythe. 

JAMES WILSON. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 





Commercial Fertilizers in 
lowa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to your favor of recent date, 
in which you ask regarding the advis- 
ability of applying fertilizer in the hill 
with corn, by means of a fertilizer 
attachment to the corn planter. I beg 


to state that we have not experiment- 
ed with commercial fertilizers from 
this standpoint. We have not thought 
it worth while to do so because we 
have taken the position that complete 
commercial fertilizers should not be 
used in this state for the production 
of our common farm crops. We have 
experimented rather in an extended 
way with commercial fertilizers of four 
different kinds during the past two 
years on land near Ames, which had 
been kept up in fertility by the simple 
and yet effective methods which are 
at the command of the Iowa farmer. 
The results in every case were such 
as to confirm us in our belief that com- 
mercial fertilizers are not profitable 
on fairly productive soils in this state. 

I can not answer your specific ques- 
tion as to whether or not a renter on 
a corn belt farm slightly below the 
average in fertility would be justified 
in applying ordinary commercial fer- 
tilizers to the hill for corn. I doubt it 
very much, indeed. Of course, it is 
possible that under certain conditions 
the fertilizer would stimulate the 
young plants and thus tend to increase 
the crop yields. On the other hand, it 
is entirely possible that the fertilizer 
in the hill would cause the roots of 
the young corn plants to center about 
the place of application of the fer- 
tilizer and thus limit the area from 





ed root development. 
W. H. STEVENSON. 
Iowa Experiment Station.. 





Varieties of Corn for Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Yours of recent date regarding the 
growing of corn for silage purposes 
came duly to hand. Like yourself, we 
are advising strenuously the growing 
of the field varieties of corn for the 
silo. We do not approve of the large 
stalk, watery varieties of corn for the 
silo. We feel the grade of silage is 
preferable where taken from corn that 
has an opportunity to at least partially 
develop. We approve of cutting corn 
for the silo when it is glazed and the 
kernels fully dented. The large, so- 
called fodder corns, ‘do not as’a rule 
even get farther than the milk stage, 
and are not in a fit condition for the 
silo. I do not know as I can point to 
definite experimental data in our col- 
lege upon this particular point, but 
we have been advocating the use of 
our high-yielding corn in preference 
to the so-called silage corn for a num- 
ber of years. 

R. A. MOORE. 

Professor of Agronomy, University 
of Wisconsin. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to varieties of corn to 
plant for silage, my experience teach- 
es that the best silage is to be obtained 
from the variety of corn that matures 
its ears before cutting. During the 
past ten years, I have cut corn in dif- 
ferent stages. Where the corn is green, 
the silage is sour, but where it has 
reached the dent stage, and put in the 
silo green, the silage has a flavor and 
a feeding value that you can not get 
from the sour silage. We make a prac- 
tice of drilling our corn, so that the 
stalks will not grow as large. Your 
advice as to planting the same vari- 
ety for silage as for grain is sound. 

JAMES W. WILSON. 

South Dakota Experiment Station. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This station always advises the use 
of the same varieties of corn for sil- 
age as would be used in the same lo- 
cality for a grain crop. We also ad- 
vise to plant slightly thicker than for 
grain. Of recent years, we have, how- 
ever, suggested that in the southern 
part of our state such varieties as 
Commercial White or Hildreth be used 
because they are large, rank growing 
types. These varieties are adapted to 
that section for grain production. 

We have been conducting experi- 
ments relative to the amount of green 
material ripe enough for the silo, that 
we could obtain from a given area 
when planted to corn, kafir or one of 
the sweet sorghums. These experi- 
ments have not been continued for a 
sufficient number of years to warrant 
an accurate and final conclusion. How- 
ever, I might state that eight or ten 
tons of corn silage is considered a 
good crop, whereas, kafir has been pro- 
ducing eight to fifteen tons, and the 
sweet sorghums occasionaly produce 
above twenty tons of rich green ma- 
terial per acre. 

A. H. LEIDIGH. 

Kansas Experiment Station. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Regarding your inquiry about the 
varieties of corn to plant for silage, 
would say that we have for years been 
advising our farmers to plant the same 
variety for silage that they use for 
grain, suggesting, at the same time, 
that they plant considerably thicker. 
In most instances we advised drilling 
the corn for silage, using one-half 
bushel of seed per acre. 

Where one is preparing silage for 
fattening beef cattle, I would advise 
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Re la e ee S To Wallaces’ Farmer: did develop at first at a centralized At the university farm we use Min- 

A . a point, it is entirely possible that a dry | nesota No. 13 corn almost exclusively 
Man Who Kn H Ps on paitiaed aan of ee — season would then prove decidedly | for silage. This is a variety that is 
Grown by the Man 0 Knows Siow at Representative L. L. Bingham, of | getrimental to the corn with the limit- | best adapted to the central and south- 


ern part of the state as a whole for 
grain. In some of the southernmost 
counties slightly larger varieties are 
grown—Wisconsin No. 7, Leaming, 
and Early Murdock being used. These 
varieties are also satisfactory for sil- 
age in the southern part of the state. 
They are not quite sure for grain. We 
make it a point to select toward the 
leafy strains of corn, but believe that 
the advice of Wallaces’ Farmer, “to 
plant for silage the largest variety that 
may safely be grown in the locality for 
grain,” is sound. 
ANDREW BOSS. 

Agriculturist, Minnesota Experiment 

Station. 





Pay the Club Raiser Promptly 


A club raiser, or local subscription rep- 
resentative, of Wallaces’ Farmer, writes: 

“I wish you might, im @ nice way, call 
the attention of some subscribers to the 
fact that they have not yet paid the club 
raiser for their subscriptions. I have ad- 
vanced the money for several who have 
apparently forgotten that they told me to 
order the paper, and they would hand 
me the 75 cents the next time they saw 
me. I don’t like to speak to them about 
it, because I know they are ail good and 
will pay sometime if they don’t forget 
ae 

One of the best ways to have good 
neighbors and maintain their respect and 
confidence is by prompt and careful at- 
tention to all financial obligations. A loan 


even of so small an amount as 75 cents is 
just as important as larger ones. No good 
farmer can afford for a minute to forget 
or neglect such matters. Argument along 
this line seems unnecessary. 











EVERGREENS 8 ino coors 


100 Evergreens, transplanted, 8 to 12 in........... $2.25 

100 Evergreens, seedlings, 8 to 12 1n..........-+.+ 1.25 
Send prepaid. Write for free cotelegae. 

EVERGREEN RURSERY COMPARY, RGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 





WONDERFUL QATS 


Two Spiendid New Varieties 
Wonder of the age. ~ a Growing New — 
from our Imported Canada Grown Seed. Ex 
Fine. Send for Free Samples and 76-page ouaber 
ye t — tull Ap ty Write now Pow save ay A 
VSEEDCO., Sox 794+ 


SWEET CLOVER 


The new pasture and forage clover. Equal to 
alfalfain productiveness. Sample seed and cir- 
cular giving directions for growing mailed free 
on request. . Also copy of our large lllustgated 
catalogue of Farm and Gardeu seeds. Ask for it. 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 


Brookfield Farm Seeds 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Karly Champion 
oats. Seeds of quality. Corn soid on ear or shelled 
and graded. Oats thoroughly cleaned and free from 
weed seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
prices. M.J. JORGENSEN, Elwood, lowa. 


Early picked Johnson Co. White and Reid’s 
Wellow Dent. Test 99%, will guarantee 957 
Large, firm, deep-grained ears. Will ship shelled ot 
in the ear. Write for samples and prices to 
FRANK J. KALLAL, Jerseyville, Kil. 


Oderbrucker Barley 


We have a limited amount of choice recleaned seed 
of this splendid variety of barley ready for imme- 
diate delivery: $1.50 per bushel, including new sacks. 
Yielded 37 ae per acre in 1912. WRIGHT 
BROS., Route No. 7, Bloomington, III. 


SEED BARLEY 


Silver Monarch seed barley, recleaned and graded, 
21.20 per bu.; sacks free. Send stamp for sample to 


1. R. HARLAND, gt, New Market, lowa 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
er Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


Recleaned Timothy Seed 2°, noe. pte on 


application. RININGER BROS., Schaller, lowa. 


























HERSON Seed Oats, also Regenerated 
Swedish Select, 6 cents per bushel. 
Robt. H. Edwards, Williamsburg. lowa 





300 best varieties Strawberry Plants, 
$1.50. Express paid. Fall bearing Strawber 
ries, doz. $1.25. 25 Bl. Raspberry, never winter kill, 
$1.00. W. H. KOELL, Box 709, Hampton, Iowa. 





SEED CORN— JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE DENT 


Largest Wield—By Experiment Stations tests. 


awards four times out of five at the National Corn Expositions. 


Best Quality—By winning highest 
Write at once to the orig- 


inators and growers for interesting circular giving facts. 


L. B. CLORE & SON, 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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Which Looks the More Practical? 


SELFP r OWERED 


























A Lot of Machinery—or—'The Automatic 


The ‘‘avromaTic’’ is self-powered; engine and separator in 
one. The two are not loosely connected; they are solidly 
combined. The little engine is compactly built into the 
separator itself, and is so nicely adjusted that the bowl spins 
at high, even speed without a trace of vibration. This isa 
very different matter from the makeshift of hitching a hand 
power separator to any old gasoline engine. The two are ill 
suited. The explosive impulses of detached gasoline power 
are certain to jar and rack so delicate a piece of mechan- 
ism as a hand and gear driven separator. No manufacturer 
would recommend such a makeshift if he were not hard up 
against ““AUTOMATIC’’ competition. He knows that hand 
power is doomed. A dairyman with eight or more cows to 
milk won’t put up with the drudgery and expense of cranking 
a separator by hand—not a day og than he has to. 


ss ut 1913 atic ”* Cream 

Au om C Separator 
It saves time and labor. Skims faster than 

When the milking is done, skimming is done. 


The ‘‘auTomaTic’’ skims even—absolutely even; 
The result is more butter 


requires no cranking. 
ten men can milk. 

Hand power varies. 

its speed is maintained without variation. 
fat and smoother cream. No hand cranked machine can possibly skim 
so close. @ The engine is highly efficient and very dependable. Starts 
with the pulling of a cord. Can’t kick. Runs continuously for hours 
without the slightest attention. Is protected against freezing or choke 
ing or balking by an automatic fuel feed and magneto equipment. 





Ii you are milking eight to ten cows or more pe ought to know about the 
“AUTOMATIC”? Cream Separator. See it in actual operation. Then you won’t 
go on cranking a hand machine any longer. You cannot afford to. By writing 
us you can obtain full information by mail. We will tell you where you can 
see the machine in operation—of what dealer you can buy one. Give us the 
name of your dealer. Ask for Catalog No. 14. 


Standard Separator Co., 
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Contented Cows 
Will Make You Rich 


Money put into making your. cowbarn clean and sanitaryis 
an investment! most sensitive animals. The-better yo 


_ Box G.33_ 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















care for them the richer they'll repay you. Give them a clean, airy, 
comfortable place to eat, stand and sleep—you'll find your profits 
jumping. Investigate the 


Star Barn Equipment 
Litter and Feed Carrier 


Makes play out of the disagreeable, hard work of barn 
cleaning, Saves valuable —— Dumps and ret returns by it stecif. 


Simple to raise and lower. Gets y 
Stalls and Stanchions — ONLY | UNIT 


tar EB it is th 
Star - aettbig an chen ee el the only adjortable, stall, a: and only 
e ions can 
Sore sso eed erent, S improvements ons and locks castest. has ny Se sare-stop. 
FREF_Barn ne and Big Valuable Book 
Send us rough pine of barn Gone, with distances, etc., .. and we will id 
wed rrte you e send you 


new. 
Jo pas ian and cok dene |. Write us today, a 


Hunt, Helm, Fen erris ris & Company 3082 Hunt Street 














The Des Moines Silo is always a year ahead of 
any other silo on the market. Our last year’s 
catalog told of all the features that are being 
offered as new this season, while our this year’s 
catalog tells of new features that have been 
developed in our factory and on our farms dur- 
ing the past season. These new features can be 

B Anchor had only on the Des Moines. This year the 
nseguacons development is the base anchor which completes 

the triple anchor ovat em which, with the inside hoops, holds the Des Moines as 
solid as a rock under al! conditions 

Hundreds of these Des Mo! ines Silos were shipped to all parts of the United States 
last year. More orders were recei ved than could be filled in time for early fall fill- 
ing. so it is to your advantage to place your ordersearly. We have on band more 
than three million and a half feet of Silo lumber which is thoroughly seasoned and 
@lready creosoted. 

Write for the story of the Des Moines Silo. Book sent free. 


DES MOINES SILO & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
509 New York Avenue Des Moines, Iowa. 





When Writing Advertisers Please Mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 

















Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 














| gbout the simple things of farming; about the soil 


and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 


| farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 


how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be will write us. 


Hay Plants 


Hay plants! Perhaps you think that 
I will talk this week about timothy, 
clover and alfalfa. These are the com- 
mon hay plants. They are the best 
ones we have; but this week I want 
you to study with me some of the lit- 
tle known hay plants which often fit in 
places which timothy, clover and al- 
falfa will not fill. This week we will 
talk about sorghum, millet, corn fod- 
der, oats and peas, cowpeas and soy 
beans. 

Suppose you were a renter, and had 
moved on a farm on which there was 
no meadow of any sort. Suppose that 
you intended to feed stock next win- 
ter, and didn’t want to buy hay. What 
would you do? If you farm when you 
grow up, you are almost certain soon- 
er or later to be in a position like this. 
You may never be a renter, but some- 
times the seasons will catch you with 
little or no meadow. I want you to 
learn how to grow millet, sorghum, 
corn fodder, oats and peas, cowpeas, 
or soy beans, so that you will not have 
to buy hay at a long price in the fall. 

The plants I have just mentioned 
are all annuals. By that I mean that 
they will furnish a crop of hay the 
same season they are sown. Now, let 
me tell you a few words about each 
one of these crops, so that you can 
decide on the ones which will probably 
do best for you. 

Oats and peas are seeded in late 
March or April on a good oat seed bed. 
Sow to the acre about a bushel of peas 
and a bushel and a half of oats. In 
buying the peas, be sure to ask for an 
early variety of the Canadian field 
peas, and sow with a medium to late 
variety of oats. Don’t be satisfied with 
broadcasting the peas and harrowing 
them in. They are like garden peas, 
in wanting to be planted deep. See if 
you can’t drill them in two or three 
inches deep, disk them in, or plow 
them under. If you are crowded for 
time, you may mix the oats and peas 
together, drilling them in about two 
and a half inches deep. Cut the crop 
for hay in June, just as the lower oat 
leaves are starting to turn yellow, and 
as the kernels are passing from the 
milk into the dough stage. Handle it 
about as you would clover, and when 
it is cured, put it away in the mow or 
stack. Of all the hay crops I am tell- 
ing about in this article, the oat and 
pea crop is the only lover of cool 
weather. It is especially adapted to 
the northern part of the corn belt and 
to Canada. The other crops mentioned 
will do fairly well in the northern part 
of the corn belt, but are especially 
adapted to that region south of the lat- 
itude of central Iowa. 

Do you know that corn makes good 
hay? Perhaps we should not call it 
hay. for it is too coarse; just the same, 
it answers the same purposes as hay 
when planted a little thick and cut a 
week or two early for fodder. Every- 
thing considered, it is one of our 
cheapest and best hays, when the mea- 
dow is short. 

Do you know ordinary fox-tail when 
you see it? Millet is a relative of fox- 
tail. which became educated. It pro- 
duces large quantities of good hay on 
short notice. Millet is a warm season 
crop which should be planted on a 
mellow seed bed, worked up as for 
corn, at the rate of four or five pecks 
to the acre. Hungarian and common 
millet are the varieties usually grown. 
After the crop is planted, no care is 
necessary until blossoming time. Then, 
while the millet heads are still in blos- 
som, the crop is cut for hay. It is 
now handled in about the same way 
as clover, or, after it has dried out a 
little, it may be put in little cocks and 
left in the field to cure. If there is 
room in the barn, it may later be 
hauled in, or it may be left out until 
it is needed for feeding. 

I suppose you call sorghum “sugar 
cane.” The stalks contain a sweet 








juice which is sometimes pressed out ' 





—— ap 
and made into sorghum molasses. Sor. 
ghum is grown in about the same way 
as millet. It likes a warm. melioy 
seed bed, and must not be sown unt 
two or three weeks after corn | iting 
has commenced. Both millet ani sor. 
ghum may be seeded as late as the Jat. 
ter part of June, and in the souther, 
part of the corn belt some of the ear}. 
er varieties can be seeded in July. Sop. 
ghum must be seeded heavii than 
millet. It takes from one and a hajf 
to two bushels (75 to 100 pounds) ot 
seed to the acre when sorghum is 
sown for hay. Sorghum is generally 
cut about the time of the first frog; 
and after the plants have dried a little 
in the swath, they are gathered to. 
gether in little cocks in the field. Here 
they may be left until wanted for feeg. 
ing, or they may be hauled in late jp 
October or early in November ang 
stacked or stored away in the mow. 
Sometimes both sorghum and mille 
are cut with a grain binder and they 
shocked. 

Most of you have never seen coy. 
peas and soy beans; but if you keep 
on farming, you will probably grow 
many acres of them -before you die, 
These two plants are: beeoming popv- 
lar in the southern half -of the corp 
belt. Like sorghum -and millet, they 
are warm season crops, Which should 
not be seeded until several: weeks aj. 
ter corn planting has. started. Early 
varieties may be seeded.the first week 
in July, but over most of the corn belt 
the month of June is the time to seed 
cowpeas and soy beans. They wanta 
loose, warm, mellow seed bed worked 
up as for corn. Seeding at the rate of 
five pecks per acre seems to make the 
best hay. Cowpeas and soy beans are 
legumes; they belong to the same fam- 
ily as clover and alfalfa, and, like 
them, have bacteria on their roots that 
help them in getting food from the 
air. To do their best, these plants 
must have their own particular kind of 
bacteria in the soil. They will do fair- 
ly well without the bacteria on ordi- 
nary corn belt land, but after two or 
three years, when the soil has become 
inoculated, they will do much better; 
so if you grow cowpeas and soy beans, 
do not be discouraged if you do not 
succeed so very well the first vear or 
two. The seeds of cowpeas and soy 
beans are larger than those of sor- 
ghum or millet, and should be planted 
deeper. On most soils, an inch anda 
half or two inches is not too deep. If 
you have a drill, drill them in, in rows 
eight to sixteen inches apart. If the 
land is weedy and the seed can be had 
for less than $3 per bushel, I would 
drill the seed in rows eight inches 
apart, but if the land is fairly clean, 
and seed costs more than $3 per bush- 
el, I would drill in rows sixteen inches 
apart. The hay of cowpeas and soy 
beans should be handled in about the 
same way as clover hay, but since the 
leaves are larger, it is even harder to 
cure. Men who have had experience 
in the south with cowpea hay for thirty 
or forty years claim that the best way 
to handle it is to start mowing in the 
morning, following the mower at once 
with a tedder, or side delivery rake. 
Then in the afternoon the hay is raked 
into windrows; the next morning, af- 
ter the dew is off, the windrows are 
turned over. The afternoon of the 
second day the windrows are put in 
tall, narrow cocks; then, when the 
stems are so dry they will not show 
moisture when twisted, the hay is 
hauled into the barn. Curing cowpea 
hay in this way takes from three days 
to a week. It makes a little extra 
trouble, but the extra quality of the 
hay pays for it. The best time to cut 
cowpeas for hay is just when the low- 
er leaves start to turn yellow, and 
when a few of the pods have ripened, 
but while most of them are still green. 

(To be continued) 
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Puffer-Hubbard Mig. Co. 
2603 32d Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minnesel 
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1 “Modern Silage 
Methods” 


copyrighted edition 
9) ust off the press. 
ond 7 this 260 -page 


iy 

HH book rofit-pro- 
comp a... Mf —the most 
ete work on this subject 
Ht blished. Tells facts you ought 
f 9 know about silos and silage— 
used and endorsed by many agri- 
cultural] colleges—over 45 illustra- 
tions— indexed—a wealth of useful 
information for the Practical 
farmer. Chapters on—"How to 
Build Silos’’—“‘How to Make 
Silage’’—‘*How to Feed Silage”’— 
_ Silage System and Soil Fertility’? 
‘Si age Crops in Semi-Arid 
Regions’’—All about Summer 
Silos, use of Silage. in Beef Pro- 
juction and many other points. 
Ninth edition now ready. Send 
lor your copy before too late. 
Inclose 10¢ in coin or stamps and 

mention this paper. 


Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio 
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Reduces Feeding Cost 
$10 perfeadin90Days 


That's the record made by H. B. 
Johnson, Chickasha, Okla.. who start- 
ed feeding ensilage to 900 head of one 
and two-year-olds Oct. 4th. Sold en- 
tire lot short time ago and made or 

\ saved $10.00 per head on feeding ex- 
pense alone, aclear gain of 89,000 on 
entire lot. 














The quality of your silo partly 
regulates your profit. That's why 
it pays to get the best, namely, 
the Champion with solid steel in- 
terlocking door frame, malleable 
lugs, steel anchors and _ inside 

hoops and other modern tmprove- 
ments that make it the best in the world. 


Write for Full Particulars 


Investigate carefully. Find out why the 
best farmers and feeders buy Champions, Let 
1s show you why the Champion fs best for you. 
why it makes biggest profits. We send real 
facts free. 


WESTERN SILO CO., 105 11th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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4 B 
fore Buying Any Silo 
Your choice of two famous silos. 
Learn about the ——— doors—easy 


out in summer. 
safe ladder—7 
Scores of big -points for you. 
e now for Book 
WOOD BROS. SILO & MFG. CO. 
Generali Office, Lincoin, Neb. — 










Most anybody can make 
adairy profitable in June. 
But the owner of an 


INDIANA SILO 


makes it pay all 
the year round 
Don’t take our word for it. 
Read the book written by 
owners of Indiana Silos. It tells 
what the Indiana Silo has done 
for them and what it will ged gen 
Remember! You don’t need to 
buy an Indiana Silo. It buys itself. 

Write for booklet. © Address nearest office 


INDIANA SILO CO. 
Ee 









































The most complete and dura- 
ble. Special features in our 
Silos are 
Swinging D 
Inner Hoop 
Best Anchoring System 
Quality of Material 
Easy to Erect 
“4 Write us for our free Silo 
book. Tells about our 


Silos, and lots of other infor. 
P mation. Mention this paper. 


| Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory, Storm Lake, lowa 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wiii be cheerfully answered. 


Not Enough Milk Producer 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have six fresh cows which at the 
present time are giving about twenty- 
four pounds of milk daily. What can 
I feed them in order to increase their 
milk flow? I wish to give them the 
cheapest ration possible. I have corn 
stalks, oat straw, and timothy hay, 
With just a little clover in it. Corn is 
38 cents per bushel, oats 28 cents per 
bushel, bran $1.40 per hundred, and oil 
meal $1.80 per hundred. Would it pay 
me to grind the grain? Should I grind 
it fine, or just crack the kernels? I 
have been feeding six pounds of corn, 
four pounds of oats, and two pounds of 
bran for each cow daily, in addition to 
all the hay they will clean up.” 

Under average conditions, a daily 
grain ration of twelve pounds is too 
much for cows giving only twenty-four 
pounds of milk daily. One pound of 
grain for each three pounds of milk is 
a great abundance for most cows. 

Our correspondent’s grain mixture is 
too rich in the fat formers, and not 
rich enough in milk producers when 
straw, corn stalks and timothy hay 
make up the roughage. We suggest 
that he try a grain mixture of 200 
pounds of corn meal, 100 pounds of 
ground oats, 160 pounds of oii meal, 
and 60 pounds of bran. Of this we 
would feed one pound for each three 
pounds of milk produced. At first our 
correspondent had best reduce the 
grain ration slowly. He may find that 
reducing the grain ration will cause a 
slight decline in the milk flow, but he 
will probably find that following our 
advice will in the end result in more 
economical milk production and health- 
ier cows. 

Our correspondent might experiment 
in taking the feed mixture we have ad- 
vised and increasing it by from one- 
fourth to one-half pound every three 
days. While increasing the mixture in 
this way, he should weigh the milk, 
noting whether or not the cows re- 
spond in their milk to the increase in 
the feed. If the cows do not respond 
to the increase in their feed, the feed 
should be decreased by from one-fourth 
to one-half pound every three days. 
This should be kept up until the cows 
start to decrease in their milk, and 
then the feed should be held at this 
point. 

Experiments indicate that it pays to 
grind feed for dairy cows. There is a 
difference in opinion as to whether the 
feed should be ground coarse or fine. 
If feed is ground fine, it should be 
mixed with some bulky feed such as 
bran, ground cobs, chaffed hay, or oat 
hulls, so that it will not lie so heavily 
on the stomach. 

















Cottonseed Meal or Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I bought a mill to do my own grind- 
ing. I want to feea corn and cob meal 
with cottonseed meal to balance the 
ration. Which is more economical to 
seed, ground oats or cottonseed meal? 
Oats are 30 cents per bushel, and the 
meal is $1.50 per hundred. Would it 
be a good plan to run the cottonseed 
meal through the mill with the corn 
to mix it? If so, how much of the 
meal: ought to be put in with each 
bushel basket of ear corn? If oats is 
cheaper, how much of the oats ought 
to be ground with the basket of corn? 
I would probably have to grind the 
oats separately, as they would have 
to be ground finer than the corn. How 
much of the mixture ought to be fed 
an average milk cow, and how much 
ought to be fed to a small dry cow to 
fatten her? How much would be re- 
quired to keep yearling heifers in good 
condition? They all get good timothy 
hay for roughage. Ought the protein 
content to be richer in calf feed?” 

Timothy hay and corn are both lack- 
ing in muscle building material, and 
oats are not much better. Our corre- 
spondent, to get good results with his 
milk cows, with his fattening dry cow, 
and his yearling heifers, must give 
feed rich in muscle building materials. 
Cottonseed meal is the cheapest source 
of muscle building material. At pres- 
ent prices it furnishes a pound of mus- 





SEE AND TRY A 








request. Write to nearest office. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Be Your Own Judge 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who 
would purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator 
for his own use if he would but SEE and TRY an improved 
DE LAVAL machine before buying. 


It isa fact that 99% of all separator buy- 
ers who do SEE and TRY a DE LAVAL 
machine before buying purchase the DE 
LAVAL and will have no other separator. 
The 1% who do not buy the DE LAVAL 
are those who allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by something other than real 
genuine separator merit. 

Every responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 

ayment or any obligation whatsoever. 
Simply ask the DE LAVAL agent in your nearest town or 
write direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions are 
ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should have, Mailed 


free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 











cle builder for one-half what it can be 
bought for in oats. 

A good feed mixture for milk cows 
getting timothy hay as roughage is 150 
pounds of corn and cob meal, 200 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and 100 
pounds of oats. If oil meal can be 
bought for less than $40 a ton, it will 
probably pay to substitute it, pound 
for pound, for one-half of the cotton- 
seed meal in the mixture, If at all 
practical, it will also probably pay to 
sel the timothy and buy clover. Of 
the feed mixture just mentioned, one 
pound should be fed for every three 
or four pounds of milk produced. 

A good ration for the fattening cow 
would be all the hay she will eat in 
connection with a feed mixture of five 
parts of corn and cob meal and one 
part of cottonseed meal. At first she 
may consume only six or seven pounds 
daily of the mixture, but as the feed- 
ing period advances, she will be eat- 
ing twelve pounds or more of the grain 
mixture daily. 

A good feed mixture for yearling 
heifers getting timothy hay as a rough- 
age is two parts of corn, two parts of 
bran, two parts of oats, and one part 
of oil meal (or cottonseed meal if oil 
meal can not be had for less than $40 
per ton). We add such expensive 
feeds as bran and oats to the ration 
because they are palatable, and it pays 
to stand a little extra expense to keep 
yearling heifers in the best condition 
possible. Enough of this mixture 
should be fed to keep the heifers 
growing, probably three to five pounds 
of grain daily will be plenty, but on 
this point our correspondent must use 
his own judgment. 

The grain mixture as mentioned for 
the yearling heifers is about right for 
the calves. 


Good Butter-Fat Test 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is considered a good cow as 
regards the content of butter-fat in the 
milk? On a test of eight grade Red 
Polled cows we are milking, the test 
runs as follows: 5.1, 5.2, 5.4, 4.8, 5.2, 
4.8, 3.5, and 3.8.” 

The average butter-fat test of all 
breeds is about 3.7 per cent. Red 
Polls are expected to average a little 
higher than this, from 3.75 to 4 per 
cent, with occasional individuals run- 
ning as high as 5 or even 5.5 per cent, 
The test of our correspondent’s cows 
is especially g 














/Calves Without Milk 


half as much as the milk 
calves, Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, today for free 
k, How to Raise 
Calves."" Your nameand ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
ie, Calf Meal 
Factory 


Cost onl 
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Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! ff = 
$2 hee 
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= bel Our Prices 
\ Buy the Right Silo 

at the Right Price 
and SAVE from $25.00 
to $50.90 on the cost of 
your silo. 
Made from the best of ma- 
terial and shipped on ap- 
Preval. Send for free cat- 
alog and price list. 
INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
282 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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STRAIGHT SIDE TIRE 


The premier automo- 
bile tire of the world. 
Is made exclusively 
by the 


UNITED STATES 
TIRE COMPANY 


Soild Everywhere 





Rim-Cut 
of course 














Easiest tire in <he world 
to put on and take off 




















YOU KNOW 


what havoc smuts of grain play 
with the crop. Take no chances 
again—treat all seed grains with 


e Farmers Friend 
because it absolutely insures maxi- 
mum yield from your planting. Every 
farmer knows that the most care- 
ful selection of seeding cannot de- 
termine whether it is free from smut 
or not. Thousands of farmers use 
Formaldehyde to treat all their seed 
grains. Your dealer sells Formal- 
dehyde from our works, 35 cents 
per pound bottle. Send for our 32 
page illustrated pamphlet tells the 
many uses of Formaldehyde. We 

# mail it on request, FREE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William St. New York 
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Jt will surprise you to know the low price that 


ship on our famous Rotary Harrows for Plows to 
quickly introduce them. We refund the purchase 
price and pay freight charges if not satisfactory. 
75,000 in use and sales doubling each season. 
Pays for itself on first five acres plowed. 
Guaranteed to increase yield 20 per cent. 
rhe new way of harrowing as you plow proved 
to the farmers last season that it saves time, labor 
and money in preparing the seed-bed. Write us to- 
day for special introductory prices and circular Ht. 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., Le Roy, lil. 
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National Rotary Harrows for Plows 


we are quoting the first 10 farmers in each town- || 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





Live Stock Regulation 


We are receiving a number of in- 
quiries from readers who expect to 
move from one western state to an- 
other this winter or early spring, and 
who wish to know concerning the regu- 
lations of these different states in the 
matter of taking in live stock. We 
summarize in the following the regu- 
lations for the principal states of the 
corn belt: 

Illinois.—No requirement as to any kind 
of live stock except that cattle must be 
free from Texas fever. This is a matter 
which is governed by regulation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
during the season when Texas cattle are 
being shipped. 

Indiana.—No requirement as to horses, 
mules and asses. Cattle which have been 
shipped into the state must be tuberculin 
tested and tagged with an Indiana state 
tag; the government test is to be pre- 
ferred; the test chart must be sent to the 
state veterinarian. Hogs shipped into the 
state for breeding purposes must have a 
certificate showing freedom from disease, 
and that they originated in non-infected 
territory. The state veterinarian or the 
veterinary inspector of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry must inspect. People ex- 
pecting to move to the state of Indiana 
should address a letter to the state vet- 
erinarian, at Indianapolis, and ask for in- 
formation concerning the inspection of 
their animals. 

Iowa.—A health certificate which in- 
cludes the mallein test must accompany 
horses, mules and asses. A health certifi- 
cate, including the tuberculin test, must 
accompany cattle for dairy and breeding 
purposes. Hogs and sheep must be ac- 
companied by health certificates. These 
certificates may be issued by a federal, 


state or assistant veterinarian, or by any 


graduate veterinarian whose certificate is 


endorsed by the parties having charge of | 


live stock sanitation in the state where 
the shipment originates. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing the 
state veterinarian, at Des Moines. 

Kansas.—No requirement as to horses 
and mules, except such as come from be- 
low the southern quarantine line. The 
tuberculin test is required for dairy cattle 
and registered cattle for breeding pur- 
poses. No requirement as to hogs and 
sheep. Certificates will be accepted from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and from 
veterinarians and inspectors having a 
commission from the state live stock san- 
itary commissioner. The state veterina- 
rian may be addressed at Topeka. 

Michigan.—No requirement as to horses, 
mules and asses. A health certificate for 
dairy cattle, including the tuberculin test. 
No requirement as to hogs and _ sheep. 
Certificates issued by a competent veteri- 
narian are accepted. The address of the 
state veterinarian is Kast Lansing. 

Minnesota.—Branded horses, mules or 
asses imported into Minnesota must be 
accompanied by a health certificate, Mm- 
cluding the mallein test, certifying that 
the animals have been examined and mal- 
lein tested within thirty days prior to 
their shipment, and found free from glan- 
ders. <All cattle intended for dairy and 
breeding purposes must be tuberculin test- 
ed. Dairy and breeding cattle imported 
into Minnesota from the state of Illinois 
must be held and tuberculin tested on ar- 
rival, unless accompanied by a certificate 
of tuberculin test made and issued by a 
veterinarian of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Hogs and sheep re- 
quire health certificates. State veteri- 
narians, or assistants, except those in the 
state of Illinois, may issue certificates 
which will be accepted. Stock from Illi- 
nois must be accompanied by certificate 
from a federal veterinarian. Address of 
state veterinarian, St. Paul. 

Missouri.—No certificate required as to 
horses, mules or asses, but the statutes of 
the state forbid the importation of ani- 
mals affected with glanders, farcy, or 
nasal gleet. Dairy and breeding cattle 
must have health certificates including the 
tuberculin test. If any animal in the lot 
inspected is found tuberculous, the words 
“exposed to tuberculosis on day of in- 
spection”’ shall be written on the certifi- 
cate of inspection of such animals as are 
passed. Cattle for pasturing, feeding or 
immediate slaughter admitted on permit 
of state veterinarian without tuberculin 
test. No inspection is required for hogs 
or sheep. Certificates are accepted from 
an official state or federal veterinarian, or 
a competent veterinarian whose certifi- 
cate shall be approved in writing by the 
state veterinarian or like officer. The ad- 
dress of the state veterinarian is Colum- 
bia. 

Nebraska.—Horses, mules and asses 
must be accompanied with a health cer- 
tificate. Cattle must have a health cer- 
tificate and also dairy and breeding cat- 
tle must have been submitted to the tu- 
berculin test. Hogs must have a health 
certificate, and must be crated for breed- 
ing or exhibition purposes, must be load- 
ed from wagons, and not from an ordinary 
chute. Sheep, no inspection except when 
they come from infected territory. Cer- 
tificates are accepted from government or 
state veterinarians, or graduate veteri- 
narian authorized by the government or 
state. The address of the state veteri- 
narian is Lincoln. 








state veterinarians. The address of th: 
state veterinarian is Devil's Lake. 
South Dakota:—Horses, mules and asses, 


North Dakota.—Horses, mules and ass- 
es must have health certificates including 
the maliein test, made within thirty days 
prior to entry. Certificates for stallions health certificate, including the mallein 
should, in addition, show the animals to test. Cattle, health certificate, including 
be free from infectious, contagious or the tuberculin test of dairy and breeding 
transmissible disease or unsoundness. cattle. Hogs and sheep, health certifi- 
Cattle must have health certificates, in- cate. Certificates are accepted from state 
cluding the tuberculin test for cattle over veterinarians and deputies, except fro; 
six months old intended for dairy or breed- the state of Illinois, where certificates 
ing purposes; test to be made within must be issued by the federal authorities, 
thirty days prior to entry toe the state. The address of the state veterinarian 
Swine must have health certificates show- Milbank. 
ing ee ‘oe roam i —. gig meme In the foregoing we have summar- 
in the locality from which e shipmen P 7 ‘ 
originated, within six months prior to date ized the requirements ot these differ- 
of shipment, unless the swine are certified ent states. Farmers who contemplate 
as having been immunized by the govern- | taking stock into any of these states 
ment hog cholera serum. Sheep, a health | should carefully comply. with these re- 
certificate showing them to be free from quirements and carry the health cer- 
contagious diseases. Certificates are ac- tificates with them. If this is done, 
cepted from federal, state or deputy state there will be no delay in getting the 
i rane ib . a cakcaeds ter stock to its destination. If certificates 
en ae ae A , are not obtained, the stock will be held 

up and subjected to the required tests 


charge in the state where inspection is 
made. All malliein and tuberculin tests § 
at considerable extra expense. 


shall be made by federal, state or deputy 


Prices of Agricultural Products 


The average prices received by producers of the United States for staple crops in- 
creased 1.5 per cent from January Ist to February Ist, which compares with an in- 
crease of 4.7 per cent in the same period a year ago, and an average increase of 2.+ 
per cent during January of the past five years. On February Ist, prices of stapl« 
crops averaged about 19.7 per cent lower than on like date of 1912, 6 per cent lower 
than in 1911, 18.7 per cent lower than in 1910, and 6.5 per cent lower than in 1% 
on like date. 

The average prices received by producers of the United States for articles named, 
on dates indicated, according to reports made by correspondents of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States Department of Agriculture, were a follows: 

Feb. 1, | Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, 
1913. 1913. | 1912. 1911. 1919. 
Corn, per bushel ---/$ 0.506 |$ 0.489 |$ 0.646 ($ 0.490 ($ 0.652 
Wheat, per bushel .799 -762 =| 904 SOS 
Oats, per bushel ot 022 
Barley, per bushel = ste 5 .499 
Rye, per bushel r .638 
Buckwheat, per bushel Swink eh . 68 .668 
Flaxseed, per bushel / -062 
Potatoes, per bushel De .506 
Hay, per ton 6 -860 
Cotton, per pound Ri .122 
Butter, per pound .276 .284 
Chickens, per pound 168 .107 
Eges, per dozen 22! .268 
| Jan.15, | Dee.i5, Jan.15, Jan.15, 
1913. 1912. | 1912. 1911. 1910. 
Hogs, per 100 pounds $ 6.77 $ 6.89 
Beef cattle, per 100 pounds 5.40 5.33 
Veal calves, per 100 pounds 
Sheep, per 100 pounds 
Lambs, per 100 pounds 
Cabbage, per 100 pounds 
Apples, per bushel 
Beans, per bushel 
Onions, per bushel 
Clover seed, per bushel 
Timothy, per bushel 
Alfalfa, per bushel 
Wool (unwashed), per pound 
Se OE TNL Oo sich Sew eb hae s eo ae 
Peanuts, per pound 


Nearly 6. 900.000 Hogs 
= 0} Nee Ue 4 


























Hog losses by disease last year amounted to 

nearly $50,000,000.00—nearly twice as great as in any 

other of the last ten years. Your neighbors right and left have been losing their hogs. 

If yours are ailing today, look out for tomorrow. Death is in the air and it will rob you of your best profit maker. 

The trouble is not Hog Cholera, but worms. No hog dies of disease that hasn’t 

ot worms. WORMS really kill 90% of all hogs that die. 
OLUMBIAN STOCK POWDER positively expels and destroys worms and | 


Prevents hog losses. If your hogs are sick it will Sawe them. If they are well it will Keep them thrifty 
and safe. Costs you only a few cents per head a month to feed. 


e is h a nia 
AGENTS WANTED /Columbian ji.'sciySere remedy sc 
We have an interesting money- | and endorsed by thousands of leading stock raisers. 


m ao 
— ene ve of NOT A FOOD, but a medicated preparation, scientifically 
. y and good standing 1N | compounded to expel worms and Keep hogs healthy. Rc- 
every community. Write for | stores their digestive powers; makes them grow faster and fatten on 
particulars, giving references 25% less feed. Stops thumps, scours, coughing, fever, indiges- 
TODAY ’ Ition, and prevents all disease. 


MUST BE FED TO BROOD SOWS, for best 
results with pigs. Keeps the sows healthy and vigorous, free of 
fever, makes the milk flow purer and more abundant, in- 
sures strong, thrifty litters and prevents runts. 
A BIG SPECIAL FREE OFFER, never made before—you can’t 
afford to miss it—means dollars to you if taken advantage of at 
once. Try Columbian Stock Powder 90 days before you 
pay. Write at once stating how many hogs you have. 
Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Co., 
1451 - 
Genesee St., cs tA 
KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





(45) 357 




















, ee since umn free of charge to subscribers. If an 
a ier by ail 1s desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee ould always accompany inquiries of a 


yrely personal nature which are not of interest to 
purely + -pe full name and @idress must be signed 
‘Snouiries, but will not be published. Write 
ries on a separate sheet of paper. 








-iITION FENCE QUESTION. 


a subscriber writes: 

u make the folowing point clear: 
iave farms adjoining. Both have 
ubstantial partition fence, posts 
ipart, a 22-inch woven wire be- 
d three barbed wires on top. A 
hogs on his side; B crops his side. 





runs 


in B's part of the fence there is a wash- 


or gully, more than twelve feet deep. 
e fence right across the gully, on 
sp, as nO permanent fence can be made 
ty stick at the bottom. Is B obliged to 
«) into the gully and build a new fence 
at the bottom after every freshet, in order 
ty) keep A's hogs out, or is it A’s business 
ty see to it that his hogs do not bother 
his neighbor?” 

Having divided the fence, it is the duty 
seach man to keep up his portion of the 
fence. A condition such as described 
should be taken into consideration when 
she division is made, and due allowance 
de for the extra labor because of this 
gil A and B would better get together 
and see if they can not make a division 
which would be more equitable. A good 
way to do this is for one of them to offer 
ty) divide the fence into two parts and 
give the other his choice as to which he 
shall keep up, and he should supplement 
this with an offer to take his choice if the 
ther wishes to make the division. If 
they can not reach an agreement, the 
fence viewers may be called in, and their 


] 


B puts t! 






s decision is binding upon both. 





TAXATION OF MONEYS AND CREDITS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give me a synopsis of 
the revenue laws of Iowa with relation to 
the listing of moneys and credits for as- 
sessment? What is included in the term 
moneys and credits’? Has there been a 
change in. the. taxation of moneys and 
credits within the last two years?’’ 

The thirty-fourth general assembly 
(which met two years ago) amended the 
jaw with referenec to the taxation of 
moneys and credits. It provides that 
money capital shall be taxed upon the 
uniform basis throughout this state of 
five mills on the dollar of actual valua- 
tion, same to be assessed and collected 
where the owner resides. Included under 
the term ‘‘moneys and credits’’ are cash, 
whether on hand or in the bank, promis- 
sory notes, contracts, calling for money 
payment, and any other evidences of debt 
owing to the person to be taxed. 





SALE OF GRAIN. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“About February 1, 1912, I bought a crib 
of corn from a neighbor at 53 cents per 
bushel. It was to be weighed from his 
scales as it was hauled, and to be hauled 
before October 1, 1912. He represented to 
me that there were about 990 bushels in 
the crib. On March 1st I paid him for 800 
bushels, expecting to pay the balance at 
the time hauling was finished. I finished 
hauling September 1st, and by his own 
Weights there were only 686 bushels in 
the crib, or 114 bushels less than were 
paid for. I did not ask him to furnish 
the balance, but offered to let him furnish 
hew corn, bushél for bushel, this winter. 
He now refuses to either refund my mon- 
ey or furnish new corn; claims he is en- 
tited to that much, for that is the amount 
the corn shrunk, although nothing was 
said about mak§ng allowance for shrink. 
pee are my rights? Can I compel him 

)refund balance of the money paid him? 
Can I collect damages for not furnishing 
the corn?’ 

You have the right to compel him to re- 
fund the over-payment and can collect 
damages. if not furnished the corn, as, 
inder the contract, you bought the corn 


s that was in the crib at so much per bush- 


él. He has no claim against you on ace 
count of shrink. 





EXAMINATION OF ABSTRACT. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 

I Noticed in one of the issueS @f your 
Paper last fall that you advised anvone 


buying land to have abstract examined by 
rar lawyer. Having just bought a farm, 
ted follow your advice. Abstract 
ae Just been returned to me, and the 
Cer reports certain defects in the 
tig tle. One of the defects is as fol- 
vi e deed runs to ‘John G. S.’ He 
ag he y deed in the name of ‘J. G. S.’ 
ene the difference in the above names 
‘act y difference in my title? The man 
sen uy ing from refuses to have abstract 
ies a saying it has always been con- 
is ed sood. He also refuses to pay all 
the Per onal taxes for the year 1912, and 
pala ba. mney advises that they should be 
cane > I settle for the farm, and pay- 


‘id appear on the abstract, and 
‘uld appear. that all personal 
former owners have been paid 


also it 
taxes of 


nouiries of general interest will be answered . 





in full. Have I any legal claim on present 
owner to compel him to have the abstract 
corrected as it should be? If he does not, 
am I entitled to any damages if I refuse 
to accept the abstract and the farm?” 

You should follow the advice of your 
attorney in what correction should be 
made upon the abstract. The owner can 
not compel you to take the farm unless 
title is properly corrected. The difference 
in the names, as shown above, affects the 
record title, as ‘John G. S.”" and ‘J. G. S.” 
may be two different persons. You would 
have the right to have the abstract cor- 
rected yourself, if it were possible, and 
deduct the reasonable cost of it from the 
purchase price of the farm, or sue the 
owner for the reasonable cost thereof. If 
the seller refuses to make the correc- 
tions, this is the best course to follow. 
Do not employ an attorney whose advice 
and instructions you are not willing to 
follow and abide by. 





A QUESTION OF RENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A rents a farm from B for five years, 
at $7 per acre, rent payable January 1st 
of each year. B agrees to build certain 
new buildings and make repairs on build- 
ings, put fences in good shape and furnish 
material! to keep them in good shape there- 
after, but A is to do the work and to have 
pay for what he does. Upon B’s refusal, 
has A the right to go ahead and do what 
B has agreed to do? Is B compelled to 
pay for it, and can A collect interest on 
money paid out? The contract says no 
rent is collectible until these things are 
done. Can A collect damages if it is not 
done, and can B collect rent?” 

Under the terms of the contract or 
lease, B can not collect rent until he has 
performed his part of the contract. A 
can perform B’s agreements, and deduct 
the reasonable value or cost of doing same 
from the rent, as it shall fall due, or he 
can recover damages from B for his fail- 
ure to perform the contract. The dam- 
ages would be the difference between the 
rental value of the premises as they were 
and the rental value of the same if B had 
performed his part of the agreement. 





SERVICE OF NOTICE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Would a justice trial be legal when 
the constable who served notice of the 
trial was not a constable at the time? He 
was elected in November, but was not 
bonded and sworn in until the 3d of Jan- 
uary. This hapepned the first part of De- 
cember. The justice of the peace and the 
lawful constable declare it not alwful. 
What could be done in case it was un- 
lawful? Could the man who signed as 
constable be punished for so doing?” 

An original notice may be served by 
any person not a party to the action. The 
return of service must state the time, 
manner ,and place of making same, and 
that a copy w&s delivered to the defend- 
ant, or offered to be delivered. Service 
of notice made by any person other than 
a sheriff, deputy or constable, or other 
officer authorized to serve original no- 
tices, must be sworn to by such person. 
Service by proper officer need not be 
sworn to. If the defendant appears in 
court where notice has not been properly 
served, the defect or error is waived, and 
he can make no complaint. If a judgment 
is rendered by a court upon a defective 
or irregular notice or service, the error can 
only be corrected in a direct proceeding, 
and can only be taken advantage of on 
appeal. The judgment of a justice of the 
peace may be appealed from within twenty 
days from the time it is rendered. 

Any person falsely assuming to be a 
constable shall be imprisoned in a county 
jail for not more than one year or be fined 
not exceeding $300. The supreme court 
has held that where a constable, who was 
re-elected, proceeded to perform the du- 
ties of his office without qualifying anew, 
was not falsely assuming to be an officer. 





TAX EXEMPTION OF FRUIT AND 
FOREST PLANTATIONS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me how I must 
proceed to get thirty acres of timber land 
from the tax list? We cut out dead- 
wood and a few green poles for use about 
the farm, but do not pasture it.’’ 

The law provides that a forest tree 
reservation shall consist of not less than 
two acres in continuous area, or a fruit 
tree reservation of not less than five 
acres. Forest reservations shall consist 
of not less than 200 growing forest trees 
om Gach acre. If an area of original for- 
est is selected, a number of trees shall 
be brought up to this number by plant- 
ing. Not more than one-fifth of the to- 
tal number of trees in any forest reser- 
vation may be removed in any one year, 
excepting in cases whére the trees die 
naturally. Ash, black cherry, 
nut, butternut, catalpa, coffee tree, the 
elms, hackaberry, honey locust, mulberry, 
the ~oaks, silver maple, European larch 
and other coniferous_trees, and all other 
forest trees introduced into the-state for 
experimental purposes, shall be consid- 
ered forest trees within the meaning of 
this law. The trees of a forest reserva- 


tion shall be in groves not less than four 
rods’ wide. 
A fruit tree reservation shall contain 


black wal-'j’can not be found. 





not less than seventy fruit trees on each 
acre, growing under proper care, and 
may be claimed as such for a period of 
eight years after planting. Whenever 
any tree, or trees, on the fruit tree or 
forest reservation shall be removed, or 
die, the owner of such reservation shall 
plant and care for other such fruit or 
forest trees, in order that the number of 
trees may not fall below that required by 
this act. Live stock shall not be per- 
mitted upon a fruit tree or forest res- 
ervation. 

When the conditions described shall 
have been fulfilled, forest reservations 
shall be assessed on the taxable valua- 
tion of $1 per acre. Fruit tree reserva- 
tions shall be assessed at a taxable valu- 
ation of $1 per acre for a period of eight 
years from the time of planting. In all 
other cases where trees are planted upon 
any tract of land, without regard to area, 
trees for forest, fruit, shade or orna- 
mental purposes, or for windbreaks, the 
assessor shall not increase the valuation 
of such property because of such im- 
provement. It is the duty of the assess- 
or to secure the facts relative to fruit 
and forest reservations by taking the 
sworn statement or affirmation of the 
owner or owners, taking application, and 
making a special report to the county 
auditor of all reservations made in the 
county under the provisions of this act. 





GETTING RID OF TENANT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I rented a house to a man who has 
not paid rent for a year. He and his 
three boys have had steady work, and 
could pay if they wanted to. How can 
I get these people out of the house?” 

In Iowa, the owner of property may, 
by an action commenced in the justice 
of the peace court, remove any renter 
from his property if the renter has failed 
to pay the rent when it is due. This is 
done by first serving a three-day notice, 
in writing, upon the tenant, notifying 
him that he must remove from the prem- 
ises and give up possession of them with- 
in three days from the date such writ- 
ten notice is given him. If he does not 
comply with that notice, then an action 
must be commenced before a justice of 
the peace. To commence this action, you 
must have a constable serve notice, in 
writing, for not less than three days nor 
more than five days before the case is 
to be heard .by the justice. Upon the 
trial of the case, if it appears that the 
tenant has not paid the rent when due, 
the justice of the peace will render judg- 
ment against the tenant for posesssion 
sion of the premises. If he fails to re- 
move from the premises, the justice, 
through the constable, can remove all his 
property from the premises and turn it 
over to the owner. The owner of the 
property would have to pay the costs and 
expense of the trial before the justice if 
the tenant had no property. 

Concerning the rent which has not been 
paid, the husband and wife are aione 
responsible for the rent. You could not 
collect it from the children. 





CEMETERY FUNDS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Under the state law, by depositing 
money with the auditor, the interest goes 
to the cemetery association. I have de- 
posited money for this purpose in two 
counties. I would like to know how, or 
by whom, the cemeteries are cared for.’”’ 

The law provides that any owner, or 
owners, of a cemetery may by petition 
presented to the district court, have a 
trustee appointed with authority to re- 
ceive money that may be donated for 
the cemetery; invest, manage, and con- 
trol such moneys under the direction of 
the court. It shall be the duty of the 
trustee to loan such money in the form 
of first mortgages upon Iowa real estate. 
Where no such trustees are appointed, 
the county auditor is authorized to act 
as trustee, establishing such fund, and 
turn over the accrued 
cemetery association, or other persons 
having control of the cemetery, and he 
shall use the same for cemetery pur- 
poses and file a written report annually 
with the county auditor. 





STOCK IN PASTURE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Who is responsible for lost or strayed 
animals from a pasture? The owner of 
the pasture or the owner of the animals? 
The pasture was contracted for at 75 
cents per month per head all season, 
from May to November, provided that 
the landlord furnish water and grass. 
The landlord also agreed to care for the 
cattle, salt when necessary, keep up the 
fences, etc. The landlord lives at the 
pasture, and the owner of the cattle six 
miles away. Four head are missing and 
Does the landlord pay 
for these missing * animals?” 

-The owner of the pasture is what the 
law terms a “‘bailee for hire.’’ That is, 
he has undertaken to care for certain 
cattle, and receive an agreed price for so 
doing. 

A bailee for hire must exercise ordi- 
Mary care, that is, he must do those 


‘things which an ordinarily careful and 


prudent man would do in caring for the 
cattle, If, at the end of the pasture sea- 


interest to the- 





son, the cattle can not be found, ke can 
be compelled to pay for them if he is 
unable to show that he has carefully 
looked after them. 

In your case, if you should sue the 
landlord, you would have to show that 
the cattle were delivered over to him, 
and the terms of the contract between 
you. Then he would have to show that 
it was through no fault of his that they 
were lost, that is, that the fences and 
gates were kept attended to, and if he 
is not able to show this, you could re- 
cover the value of the cattle. 





LANDLORD’S LIEN. 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“I notice under legal inquiries in your 
issue of January 3lst that a landlord 
has a lien on all crops for any cash rents, 
and that the only way a landlord can 
stop payment is by attachment for rent 
due at the time. If that is the law, what 
good is a landlord’s lien? Cash rents 
are generally made payable at the end 
of the year, and, in that case, what is to 
hinder a tenant from selling all of the 
crops, moving off before the rent be- 
comes due, and beating the landlord out 
of the cash rent?” 

This inquiry can best be answered by 
by again stating the law. Under the 
laws of Iowa, being the laws of the state 
inquired about, a landlord has a lien for 
all crops grown upon the leased prem- 
ises for the period of one year afier a 
year’s rent, or the rent of a shorter pe- 
riod, falls due, but such lien does not 
continue for more than six months after 
the expiration of the term of the lease. 
The lien is of such nature that the land- 
lord may follow the crops into the hands 
of the purchaser, and, if the tenant does 
not pay, the purchaser can be compelled 
to pay the landlord for crops purchased 
of the tenant, providing the landlord, 
knowing the crops were being sold to an 
innocent purchaser, has made objections. 
The landlord is not entitled to an attach- 
ment except for rent that has accrued, 
that is, fallen due within a year: from 
the time the attachment is asked. The 
landlord's lien attaches at the beginning 
of the lease for the rent of the entire 
term upon all.of the exempt property of 
the tenant kept or used upon the prem- 
ises. The purpose of the lien is to pro- 
tect the landlord. 














Easy Pumping 
Have you had to depend , the wind 
for for pumping water? the wind is uncer- 
way is with a 


ii th. p. Rumely-Olds Engine 


You'll get your water at low cost, you save 


Rumely Pum mp J Jack 


Then all your pumping tr 
ha’ eal outht at slight cost 
‘Raw Olds =e 


umely. 
—Rumely Pi too. 
oe rs 
wo f The Rumely-Olds yk ote ‘Engine will handl 
a eee we have om in all sizes, sta tetion- 
ary, $ moun —so we're ym to 
meet your requirements, and we have the 
proper pumping outfit for each size. 
Write for the Olds Engine Data-Book No. 344, 


and the a | folde R P. 
Pe este 9 a of a Rumely Pero 
RU es PROD —_— co. 
SounenSaraing Machinery 
DES MOINES 
Ind. Be? 


Home Office: La Porte, 














Cream & 
naan to Run, Hard to Wear Out 


BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 
Chicago Lincoln, Neb. 
DesMoines, Ia. Dubuque, la. mill 
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A 500-PACE 
BOOK 


OR By Professors M. 
. Bowman and 
W. Crossley, 
formerly of Iowa Agricultural College. Itisa 
full and eomplete treatise on the 
rewing Breeding Judging 


of corn. Beautifully ustrated. 

Recommended by Prof. Holden, the Agricul- 
tural Colleges ofthe Corn Belt, and the leading 
Agricultural Papers and. Educators as the best 
book published on subject. oul edition 
- the press. farmer should have one. 

“= for mh lh cage descriptive circular free. * 

m guarant or money refund 
Pa Say oor postage with Wallaces’ Farmer 
one year, both th $2.75; with Wallaces’ Farmer 
three years, both $3. 60. — all orders te 


WALLACES’ FARMER, ~-Des Moines, lowa 
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KEEPS DOWN OPERATING COST 


INGECO FARM ENGINES keep dow., 
fuel cost. At the high price of gasoline that is 
a bigitem. A poorengine will eat its head off. 
A good engine will save its original cost ina 
short time. INGECO ENGINES are great 
fuel savers. 

the smooth running INGECO ENGINE 
with its larze bearings and accurately fitted 
i will run for years after other engines 
ave gone to the scrap heap—yet they cost 
no more. 
Made in 14, 23, 4,6, 8,10 and up to 60 
h. p.—Stationary and Portable iypes. 

Write for ‘catalog _and_ particulars about 
“INGECO” ENGINES. Let us tell you how 
to pick out an engine suited to your needs. 

INTERNATIONAL GAS ENGINE CO. 
158 Holthoff Pi., Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


“INGECO™ 
/ENGINES 



























Bird and Rain 
Proof Yentilator 


Gives fresh air circulation and keeps out sleet, 
snow and rain. Birds can't nest in it. Keeps 


cessity for every barn, whether 
old or new. Improves appearance 
100 per cent. 


Queen Cupola 


Is a Real Cupola 
Made of galvanized steel. 
Looks better and costs less 

than wooden cupola. No painting 
or repairs. Lasts a lifetime. Boy 
can install it. Gold leaf vane with 
each cupola. 
FREE TRIAL 











| A gold mine of information 
Wehave jt published a wonderful new book 


| entitled “Clover, theGreat $Cash Money Crop$.” 
| This book is truly a most remarkable source of 
|, information on the subject of clover raising. 
| For the first time the opinions and experiences 
of the world’s greatest clover authorities and 
j practical growers have been gathered together 
j in printed form. Every question you can think 
of is fully answered. It tells you how to get 
+a sure “catch” first planting; how to keep 
clover in the rotation; about clover as a soil en- 
richer: how to handle the crop forhay and seed 
production; how togrow clover that makesrich- 
|, er feed—that produces more beef and more milk 
—that puts immediate cash money in your 
pocket. Itexplainsthe cause of clover failures; 
|| how to avoid winter killing; how to prevent 
—~ 2 heaving; how to guard against the loss 
| from heat and drought; it tells all about the 
causes of “clover sickness” and how to deal 
with it. These and hundreds of other questions 
: are answered, covering sixteen Clover varieties, 
{ 





| 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


including Red, Mammoth, Crimson, Alsike, 
Sweet, White, Yellow, Japan, Berseen, Burr, 
Serradilla, etc. 

H This book is a gold mine of information to 
, the farmer who is looking for bigger and better 
} results. Ordinarily this book is seld for 35 cents 
; per copy, but for a short time we will mail a 
; free copy, postage prepaid, to the readers of this 

|j Paper, or until a certain number have been dis- 

|, tributed. If you will write at once you will be 
{ sure of getting a copy by return ma 
| GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAR CO., BOX 116 MWATERLOO, IA 
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IMPERIAL CLOD CRUSHER 
PULVERIZER Leads Them All! 
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SITET TIKI ROOD 
<exprork THE PETERSON MFG. CO. 
crrcvULaRs 132 River St. Kent, Ohio 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








WHILE YOU WAIT 


Natural Preference. 
What a curious question this must have 
seemed to little James: 
Hostess: ‘‘What part of the chicken do 
you like best, my little man?” 
James (passing his plate timidly): 
like the meat.’’—Youth’s Companion. 











“y 





Willie Knew. 
“Now, Willie,” said the teacher, ‘‘if eggs 
were 60 cents a dozen, and your mother 


had 20 cents, how many eggs would you 
have for breakfast?”’ 

“No eggs,’ answered Willie. “We'd 
have mush.”’—Pittsburgh Post. 





More Sense Since. 

A Kansas school teacher was drililng 
her composition class in the relative value 
of words and phrases. The phrase ‘horse 
sense” was discussed, and she told one 
of the boys to write a sentence containing 
that phrase. 

The boy labored for 
produced this: 

“My father didn’t lock the barn door, 
and he ain’t seen the horse sense.’’—Con- 
tinent. 


ten minutes, and 


Unseasonable. 

The storm at sea was increasing and 
some of the deck fittings had already been 
swept overboard when the captain de- 
cided to send up a distress signal. The 
rocket was already lit and about to as- 


cend when a solemn faced passenger 
stepped up. 
“Cap’n,”’ said he, “I'd be the last man 


on earth to cast a damper on any man's 
patriotism, but seems to me this here's 
no time for celebratin’ an’ sittin’ off of 
fireworks.’’—London P. I. P. 
A Dual Personage. 
country youth 
store to 


The lanky 
crossroads general 
groceries. He was fourteen years old, 
and was passing through that stage of 
adolescence during which a boy seems all 
hands and feet, and his vocal organs, 
rapidly developing, are wont to cause his 
voice to undergo sudden and involuntary 
changes from high treble to low bass. 

In an authoritative, rumbling bass voice 
he demanded of the busy clerk: 

“Give me a can of corn”’ (then his voice 


the 
some 


entered 
order 


suddenly changing to a shrill falsetto) 
“and a sack of flour.” 
“Well, don’t be in a hurry. I can't 


wait on both of you at once,” 
clerk.—Louisville Herald. 


snapped the 


Hard to Beat a Kansan. 
Two Kansans drifted into a Washington 


restaurant noted as having a blue sky 
limit on prices and told the waiter ‘‘to 
bring them a good dinner.”’ They did not 
bother to look at the bill of fare and 


when the check for $9.30 came along they 


nearly fainted. 

There was nothing to do but pay the 
bill, $4.65 each, the affair being of the 
kind known as a Dutch treat. 

Neither said anything as they walked 
out of the dining room, both being too 


deeply grieved for comment, but a block 
from the cafe one of them said: 

“I feel sure that God will punish the 
man who runs that eating house for the 
way he robbed us.” 

“He has already 
companion replied. 
full of spoons.” 


Knew Where Home Was. 

A kind-hearted gentleman was walking 
through the back streets of an American 
town when he came across a woman un- 
mercifully beating a little boy. ‘‘Here,” 
he said, seizing her by the arm, ‘‘you must 
not do that. What has he done, any- 
way?” 

“Mustn't do that! 


been punished,” his 
“I have my pockets 








What has he done?” 


ejaculated the enraged mother: “If you 
want to know, he’s been and lef’ de 
chicken house door open, an’ all dem 
chickens got out.” 

“Well, that is not so serieus,”’ said the 
gentleman, soothingly; ‘‘chickens always 
come home to roost.” 


“Come home!”’ snorted the woman: “dem 
chickens will all go home!’’—Pathfinder. 
He Found Out. 
“T think children are not so observing 
as they used to be,"’ said a member of the 
school board to a district school teacher. 
“I haven't noticed it,’ replied the school 
teacher. 





“Well, I'll prove it to you,’ ‘answered 
the committeeman. Turning to the class, 
he said: 


“Someone give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven,”’ said a little girl, eag- 
erly. 

He wrote 73 on the board. Nothing was 
said. ° 
“Well, someone else give me a num- 
ber.”’ 

“Fifty-seven’’ said another child. 

“He wrote 75 on the board, and smiled 
knowingly at the teacher when nothing 
was said. He called for a third number, 
and fairly gasped when a little urchin 
piped up: ; 

“Seventy-seven, and see if you can 
change that!’’"—Newark Morning Star. 
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of all, it feeds. 


Soil Is Alive 


all intents and purposes, soil is alive. 
breathes, works, rests, it drinks, and, most important 





it 


It responds to good or bad treatment. 


It pays its debts, and pays with interest many times compounded. 
Being alive, to work it must be fed. During the non-growing seasons 
certain chemical changes take piace which make the fertility in the 


soil available for the next season’s crop. 


plant food to the soil. Unless 
best way to feed your soil. 
essentia 
quantity with an 


But this process adds no 
lant food is added to soil on which 
crops are grown, unless the soil is fed, in time it starves. There is one 
Stable manure, which contains all the 


of plant life, should be spread evenly and in the proper 


I H C Manure Spreader 


IHC manure spreaders are made in all sty) ; andsizes. There are 
low machines which are not too low, but . :n be used in mud and deep 


snow, or in sloppy barnyards. 


They are made with either endless or 


reverse aprons as you prefer. Frames are ma‘: of steel, braced and 
trussed like a steel bridge. Sizes run fr>m — narrow machines 


for orchard and vineyard spreading, to m. -hines o 


capacity for large 


farms. The rear axle is placed well under the ‘box, where it carries 
over 70 per cent of the load, insuring plenty of tractive-power at all 


times. 


that cut and pulverize the manure are square aad 


eaters are of large diameter to prevent winding. The teeth 


chisel 


. pointed, 


The apron drive controls the load, insuring even spreading whether 


the machine is workin 


spreaders have a rear axle differential, enablin 


when turning corners. 








will do your work best. 
from him, or, write 


A local dealer handling these 
their good points, and will help you decide on the one that. 
Get literature and full information 
International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


up or down hill, or on: the level. 
g them to spread evenly 


IHC 


‘thachines will show you all 








Plow More in 





plowing easy. 


plowed ground. 
inch disc gangs. 


fully protected by patents—no others like them. 
Cost so little you can’t afford to be without them. 
Gamble Equalizers made for 3, 4 or 5 horses. 


be used on farm wagons, manure spreaders, seeding 
and h ting machines, hay ers and all kinds of 


we will see that you are supplied, Send fo 
fine of GAMBLE EQUALIZERS. » 
STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
. Dept. W. F. 5, , Carpentersville, Ill. 





Divide the pull evenly between your horses and make 
Gamble Equalizers give each horse exactly the same share 
of work—make plow teams easy tomanage—make your work easier—drive o 
horse in furrow and three on unplowed ground. No worry—notrouble—no pull- 
ing out of the furrow—no chance for tugs to injure horses. 
The Gamble 4-horse Equalizer works 4 horses abreast to gang plow with one horse in the furrow and 3 on un- 
Equalizer in illustration evens pull on 16, 18 and 20-inch sulkies with clevis hitch and 12 and 14 
Also on dise sulkies and 12 and 14-inch gangs having wide draw head. 







Give direct pull—Guarantee no side draft. 


Gamble Equalizers Guaranteed 


to give perfect satisfaction and work as we say or money refunded. There is only one genuine Gamble Equalizer 
Get the best. 


Do not accept a subtitute. 








This weight test 
Proves its perfection 









dealers 













DO YOU WANT IT? FREE! 


We make NO CHARGE for our 
experience of fifty years. ‘‘PERKINS”* 
on our goods stands for QUALITY the 
world over. Catalog free. Write us about 


FARM ENGINES, WIND 
MILLS, FEED GRINDERS, 
Hand Trucks, Jacks, TANKS. 
Large Output. 


The “‘Clean Out’’ in the base of our engine does 
away with grease and dust and eliminates fire danger 


Perkins Wind Mill & Engine Co., 80 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind., U.S.A. j 


LOW PRICES. 


KINDS 
AND 
SIZES 








Engine or Auto? 


The Xcell Battery 
Regulator will save one- 
third on your batteries. Cir- 
cular free. 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., 
Granby Block, 
Cedar Rapids, lIewa. 














$3.00 ap 


Ye Team 
™ Leggins, Pair.... 
Tents ...ccccoe-. B 





cy Sp’ field Mauser Sp't’g Rifle 
— Breech Loading Ri 


*lArmy Revolvers. 


olte Cal. 45, Revolvers....8 7. 
fie .98e, Cartridges Led 










New Uniforms.. 


“ . Rifles. 

Seeds. 
* 7TSbot Ca 
-5Oup. C 
11.85. 
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e 
The Iowa Legislature 
state Schools.—Before a joint session 
» houses of the Iowa legislature 


of the t’ 
last weeks, the chairman of the State 
poard of Education, Mr. Trewin, and Mr. 
p. Weaver, an attorney of Des Moines 
aan alumnus of the State University, 
“sued the changes proposed by the board 
a educati m by which engineering would 
aa consvlidated at Ames, and domestic 


Iowa City. Mr. Weaver very 
opposed the change, and 
pad faith against certain mem- 
the board. Mr. Trewin justified 
, of the board. The discussion 
these gentlemen very quickly 
form of persdnal charges in- 
merits of 
yroposed changes. The day follow- 
Mr. Klay introduced a bill to the 
slature Which provides, in brief, that 
s of study at the three state 
shall be continued as they 
the changes suggested by 
Mr. Klay announced that his 





between 
took on the 3 
} of being directed to the 


steau 
ihe 
s 











} 
the cour 
jnstitutions 
were be re 
the boar 4 ; 
purpose itt introducing this bill is to bring 
the matter to an issue and get a definite 
ruling by the legislature. It is evident 
I 


sat there Will be a bitter fight on this 


Hog Chelora Legislation.—The commit- 
tees appointed to draft a bill which should 
rovide for the manufacture of hog chol- 
tra serum by the state reported out their 


pill last week. It carries an appropriation 
of $25,000 for the construction work nec- 
essary for such a laboratory, and for the 


equipment, and provides that the labora- 
try shall be located at the State Agri- 
cultural College, at Ames, and the work 
shall be under the supervision of the col- 
jege, and the supervisor of the laboratory 
shall be appointed by the president of 
the college. The serum is to be fur- 
nished to all applicants within the state 
at the actual cost of production. Serum 
made by private manufacture shall not be 
ofered for sale within the. state until a 
jermit has been given by the director of 
the laboratory or the state veterinarian. 
4 fine of $100 is fixed for violation of this 
aw. The director of the laboratory is 
authorized to sell the serum outside of 
the state when he may have a supply 
greater than is needed within the state. 
Township trustees are required to report 
i) the state veterinarian the existence 
of any cholera in their township. A hear- 
ing on this measure will be held on Feb- 
ruary 20th, at which a!l parties interested 
will be given an opportunity to be heard. 


Road Bill.—After laboring for six weeks, 
the members of the road committees of 
the two houses have finally reported out 
a bill. In brief, this provides that the 
ofice of the state highway commission 
shall be located at the Agricultural Col- 


lege, and shall consist of three mem- 
hers, one appointed by the college, and 
wo appointed by the governor. This 


commission shall be paid a per diem of $7. 
Its duties shall be to devise and adopt 
plans of highway construction and main- 
tenance; to disseminate information and 
instruction to the county supervisors, and 
other highway officers; to keep a record 
of all important operations of the com- 
mission, and make an annual report to 
the governor; to appoint such assistants 
és are necessary; define the duties and fix 
their compensation; to make investiga- 
tions in any county; and should it appear 
that any officer sha!l have violated his 
duty as imposed by the law, shall report 
t) the attorney general. 

The board of supervisors of each county 
are reyuired, within thirty days of the 
tme this act takes effect, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, to employ @ 
Cmpetent engineer, or engineers, for such 
length of time, and at such compensa- 
ton, as may be fixed by the board. The 
board shall designate not less than 10 per 
cent, nor more than 15 per cent of the 
rads of the county as main traveled 
toads, and these must connect the market 
Places of the county, and also connect 
with the county roads in other counties. 
These shall be called county and town- 
ship roads. They shall be plainly marked 
°n the map deposited with the county 





auditor, and open to public inspection, 
and notice of the filing of such map with 
the couniy auditor shall be published in 


one issue of each of the officiel county 
Papers. After ten days from the date of 
the earliest publication of this notice, this 
map shall be sent to the state highway 


Commission. The state highway commis- 
Sion shail examine the map, and if it is 
approved, the county engineer shal! divide 
Said roads into divisions, designating each 
Seaaion y some appropriate number or 
etter, ar 


1 designating the starting point 
and terminus, and he shall proceed to 
survey such roads and report to the board 
_ supervisors the plan of the road, bridge 
td culvert work thereon. Such survey 
ag report shall be on the basis, and with 
€ object in view, of the permanent im- 
Provement of these roads. The survey 
and report of each division shall be sub- 





rp lo the state highway commisison, 
y the latter is charged with the duty 
— ng upon the report of the plans, 
ad nto consideration the thorough- 
a feasibility, and practicability of 
th plans, and may approve or modify 














the san. After the survey and plans 
ve been approved by the commission, 












they shall be returned to the county au- 
ditor with directions as to their modifica- 
tions, if any. The board of supervisors 
shall thereupon proceed with the con- 
struction of the road, 

Standard specifications for all bridges 
and culverts shall be furnished without 
cost to the county by the state highway 
commission, and the work shall be done 
in accordance therewith. All culvert and 
bridge construction and repair work, of 
which the engineer’s estimated cost does 
not exceed $1,000, shall be advertised and 
let at a publie letting, provided that the 
board shall have the power to reject all 
bids and re-advertise, or to let privately, 
or to build by day labor, at a cost not to 
exceed the lowest bid received. Any con- 
tract which shall exceed the cost of $2,000 
for any one bridge or culvert, shall be 
first approved by the state highway com- 
mission before the same shall be effect- 
ive as a contract. 

Township trustees shall employ a su- 
perintendent of the township road system, 
who shall have the supervision of all 
dragging and repair work in the town- 
ship, and shall be paid out of the town- 
ship road funds. He shall keep the water- 
ways open, see that the approaches to all 
bridges are in good repair, have charge 
of the road dragging of the township, etc. 
For this purpose there shall be extended 
under the direction of the township trus- 
tees upon the township road system the 
one mill tax now authorized by law. 

The county board of supervisors and the 
engineer are charged with the duty of 
caring and dragging of the county road 
system, and shall adopt such methods as 
are necessary to maintain continuously 
in the best condition practicable, the en- 
tire mileage of this system. 

It will require some considerable study 
to determine just wherein this bill, if en- 
acted into a law, would improve very 
much our present method. While a county 
engineer is provided, the wording of the 
bill makes it very easy for the county 
supervisors to evade this provision. <A 
state highway commission is located at 
Ames, but this commission has no au- 
thority except as an advisory body. The 
principal change in the law seems to be 
that the county supervisors are made re- 
sponsible for certain roads known as 
county roads. No doubt the measure will 
be very much changed when it comes be- 
for the two houses. 





State Fair Passes.—Senator Chase, of 
Webster county, has introduced a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the issuing of pass- 
es to the Iowa State Fair, to the mem- 
bers of the legislature, is against public 
policy, and contrary to the spirit of our 
laws. In all cases where a charge is 
made to the general public, there should 
be no complimentary tickets nor free ad- 
mission. It is expected. that this. resolu- 
tion will be adopted by the legislature. 

Passes to Lawyers.—A bill has been in- 
troduced which will authorize railways to 
issue free transportation to two railroad 
lawyers in each county, and to local phy- 
sicians not to exceed two in each county. 
If this bill should pass, the proportion of 
lawyers and doctors at the political con- 
ventions of both parties would increase 
very materially. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, February 17, 1913.—Speculation 
has been conspicuous for some time past 
on the board of trade of this city, with 
a big grain elevator firm prominently 
identified in boosting prices for corn, aid- 
ed in this move by the moderate stocks 
of the contract grade of corn. Oats have 
shared in the upward movement, partly 
through sympathy with corn and partly 
because of moderate stocks of the con- 
tract grade of that cereal. Aside from 
such speculative imfluences, there is really 
very little that is of a bullish character 
in the surroundings of any of the grain 
markets, including wheat, and that grain 
is just now not especially favored by the 
speculative traders on ‘change. Natural- 
ly, the ‘“‘shorts’’ in corn and oats have 
become nervous, and hastened to take 
care of their outstanding trades, and their 
purchases were potential in raising prices. 
Both of the grains have been marketed 
with extreme liberality ever since har- 
vest, and their unusual cheapness has 
vastly stimulated their consumption in 
this country, as well as abroad, exports 
to foreign countries having been large in 
the aggregate. Within a short time corn 
for future delivery has sold from 12 to 14 
cents lower per bushel than a year ago, 
although sales were made 7% cents high- 
er than at the low time of the crop year. 
Oats have sold of late about 5 cents above 
the low time, but May oats have sold 
about 17 cents lower than a year ago. The 
singularly open winter up to a short time 
ago has resulted in a great saving of corn 
on the farms, particularly as live stock 
holdings were greatly below normal, and 
farm reserves the first of March are ex- 
pected to be well above the average of 
past years. Wheat for May delivery sold 
recently about 9 cents lower than a year 
ago, with a restricted demand from do- 
mestic millers, while exports of bread- 
stuffs have been decreasing. Meanwhile, 
the movement of wheat to market is lib- 
eral, and primary points have received 











since the first of last July 186,000,000 bush- 
els more than for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year earlier. 

Attorney General Wickersham has in- 
stituted proceedings against the Chicago 
Board of Trade for fixing a ‘‘call’’ price 
from the closing of the board each day to 
its opening the following day, the con- 
tention of the federal government being 
that this makes a price for twenty-one 
hours every day without competition. The 
case is similar to that of the Chicago 
Butter and Egg Board, the government 
having contended that fixing’ prices 
through a quotation committee was a 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Fresh eggs have been selling at lower 
prices, numerous offerings going for 20 
to 20% cents per dozen, with storage eggs 
fetching 17 to 17% cents. Creamery but- 
ter wholesaled at 27 to cents per 
pound for poor to prime grades, while 
dairy lots brought 27 to 31 cents, packing 
stock selling at 22 cents and creamery 
butter from storage at 32 to 32% cents. 
Potatoes had a good sale at 45 to 53 cents 
per bushel on track. Timothy seed sold 
at $3 to $4 per 100 pounds, clover at $12 
to $20 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$1.35% per bushel. 

Cattle have been selling at a greatly 
narrowing spread in prices, with a strong 
partiality shown by packers and the 
smaller butchers for the cheaper and 
medium priced handy-weight steers. There 
is a great scarcity of high-class big cat- 
tle, but very few are wanted, and such 
offerings have experienced a sensational 
decline from the unprecedentedly high 
prices of the latter part of last year, while 
the other end of the market has advanced, 
the cheaper light cattle having advanced 
sharply. A year ago conditions were 
greatly different, cattle of low and mid- 
dle cost having been poor dressers, where- 
as now they dress out well on the hooks, 
having had plenty of corn instead of the 
insufficient rations furnished then. Cheap- 
er corn has favored generous feeding, and 
buyers no longer complain that the cheap- 
er costing carcasses are the highest in 
the beef. The demand continues to show 
a good call for cows and heifers as well 
as for bulls, and even cutters and thin 
old cows on the canner order bring prices 
never dreamed of in former years. Veal 
calves are in strong demand most of the 
time at much higher prices than pre- 
vailed in most past winters, but no big 
business is witnessed in milkers and 
springers. The demand for good breeding 
cows and heifers is on the increase, with 
nowhere near enough offerings to satisfy 
this branch of the market, nor are there 
near enough good stoeckers and feeders, 
with killers securing many of the best 
class of feeder steers carrying consider- 
able weight, and outbidding country buy- 
ers. Continued decreasing cattle receipts 
for the last few weeks have made a much 
better show for sellers, and there has been 
a pretty general advance of 25 to 40 cents 
within a fortnight. Beef steers sold last 
week chiefly at $7.50 to $8.50, with the 
better class going at $8.60 to $9, and a 
sale of prime heavy beeves at $9.25, while 
the commoner to fair lots of light-weight 
steers brought $6.65 to $7.75. Good short- 
fed lots sold up to $8.25, while butchering 
cows and heifers brought $4.60 to $7.60, 
with a few prime heifers taken up to $8. 
Cutters sold at $4.10 to $4.50, canners at 
$3 to $4, and bulls at $4.85 to $7. Stock 
steers had a good demand at $5.60 to 
$7.50, while feeders weer good sellers at 
$6.90 to $7.75, for strong weights. Calves 
brought $4.50 to $10.25 per 100 pounds 
for coarse heavy to prime light weights, 
while milk cows were taken on the basis 
of $45 to $85 per head. 

Hogs have surprised many people in 
the trade by their recent remarkable 
boom in prices, with sales at the highest 
figures recorded in four months. It is 
simply a case of greatly inadequate mar- 
ket offerings and large buying orders 
from day to day, with eastern shippers 
competing with the Chicago packing firms 
for the better class of hogs. Local specu- 
lators frequently take a hand in the game, 
buying up straight lots of hogs, and after- 
ward assorting them and _ taking their 
chances of making a profit. The choicer 
class of light weight hogs continue the 
great favorites with buyers, especially 
from the eastern packers, and they sell 
at the highest prices, while the coarse, 
heavy old sows go lowest of all. Hogs 
show up well on the whole most of the 
time in point of quality, with recent re- 
ceipts averagirg in weight 229 pounds, 
which compares with 217 pounds one year 
ago, 231 pounds two years ago, and 209 
pounds three years ago. Some stockmen 
are holding onto their hogs with the view 
of getting more weight, under the belief 
that prices will go much higher before the 
advance culminates, but more owners are 
disposed to let go early, taking advan- 
tage of the premium for choice light hogs. 
The prevailing sentiment of the trade ap- 
pears to be that hogs will go as high as 
they can without disturbing the present 
liberal consumption of fresh and cured 
hog products. The markets of the country 
are reporting much smaller weekly re- 
ceipts than a year ago, and packing opera- 
tions are consequently on a greatly cur- 
tailed scale all the time. At the highest 
time last week, hogs brought $8.05 to 
$8.471%4, and pigs $6.50 to $8.25. A year 
ago hogs sold at $5.75 to $6.20. 

Sheep, yearlings and lambs have been 
selling at much higher prices than in for- 
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mer years, even at such times as the 
market was on the down-gradeé, submit- 
ting to the reactions inevitable after con- 
tinued booms. Of course, the shortage 
in feeding districts generally at a period 
of large demand for mutton accounts for 
the good prices sheepmen have been ob- 
taining, and it seems likely that high 
prices will continue to be paid for the 
better class of live muttons. It is true 
that Colorado fed lambs and yearlings are 
being marketed in increasing volume as 
the season advances, and these are ex- 
pected to be received up to the first of 
June, but their owners have shown a dig- 
position to market them conservatively, 
in order to not glut the market and there- 
by force prices to lower levels. The best 
demand still centers in fat medium-weight 
lambs and in fat yearlings on the lamb ore 
der, and heavy weights of both are strong- 
ly discriminated against by killers, and 
have to go at a marked discount. The 
demand for feeders is about as keen as 
ever, but the incentive to finish off flocks 
carefully is so great that few owners are 
so blind as to send back to market partly 
fattened stock. The few feeders that are 
sold bring fancy prices as a matter of 
course, with recent sales mainly at $7.25 
to $8.25 per 100 pounds. Killers bought 
lambs last week at $7.75 to $9.35, while 
yearlings sold at $7 to $8, wethers at $5.90 
to $6.50, ewes at $4 to $5.85, and bucks at 
$4 to $4.25. A year ago prime lambs 
brought $6.75. 

Horses have been attracting more at- 
tention from buyers, there being an in- 
creasing attendance of buyers, especially 
from eastern sections, and as the season 
advances it is observed that prices for 
desirable kinds are showing more strength, 
with some good farm workers going at 
higher figures than heretofore. With 
smaller offerings for several days last 
week than either a week earlier or a year 
ago, sellers were in a position to dictate 
terms so far as good horses were con- 
cerned, and more choice farm mares could 
have been used advantageously. Farm 
chunks sold usually at $140 to $210 per 
head, with the bulk of the sales at $165 to 
$185. Inferior horses had _ slow sales 
around $75 to $90, and not much trading 
was done in drivers, prices ruling at $100 
to $200. Drafters had a fair sale at $175 
to $225, with the better class of extra 
heavy drafters few and far between, with 
a moderate inquiry around $250 to $360. 
Wagon horses were salable at $160 to $250. 
Much. higher average prices for good 
horses are expected by the time the spring 
demand opens. Ww. 





Business Conditions 


Business maintains its position of 
steady, conservative expansion, as yet um» 
affected, in any material respect, by the 
stirring events happening or impending 
in many parts of the world. Although 
the renewed war in the Balkan peninsula 
continues to put a strain upon the inter- 


national markets, it is noteworthy that 
the situation in Paris seems easier. Eu- 
ropean crop advices are somewhat disap- 
pointing, but the winter wheat outlook in 
this country is favorable, in spite of con- 
siderable snow deficiency. The weather in 
the West and Southwest has recently been 
quite severe and this accounts for some 
falling off in the rate of gain in railroad 
earnings, which in the first week of Feb- 
ruary were 3.6 per cent larger than last 
year. While the eastern railroads are 
threatened with a strike of their firemen, 
there is still a prospect of amicable ad- 
justment by arbitration. Railroad pur- 
chases of equipment continue to be the 
leading feature of the iron and steel trade, 
which maintains its favorable aspects, 
notwithstanding a falling off in amount of 
unfilled orders of the principal producer 
last month. Premiums continue to be 
readily paid for prompt deliveries of fin- 
ished products. The dry goods business is 
seasonably active in all its principal de- 
partments. Retail trade in most of the 
leading centers is active, not only in tex- 
tiles, but in other branches of merchan- 
dise as well. The situation in this and 
other respects shows a marked improve- 
ment over a year ago. Bank clearings con- 
tinue to expand and in the latest week re- 
vealed a gain of 5.1 per cent over last year 
and of 7.4 per cent over 1911. The for- 
eign commerce exhibit is still one of the 
greatest increase over recent years. In 
the latest week at the port of New York 
the total commerce was $44,914,656 against 
$29,688,028 in 1912 and $26,534,723 in 1911. 
Exports, while $1,479,852 less than the im- 
ports, were nearly $9,000,000 larger than 
last year and $8,000,000 larger than in 1911. 


Farmers, Attention! 


Ship Your Own GRAIN to a 
Decided Advantage 

WRITE TODAY FOR IMPORTANT CIRCULAR 

We handle your grain and hay regard- 
less of location. Wehandle seeds. Also 
supply feeders everything. 11 years ex- 
perience. Absolutely reliable service. 

THE AKSARBEN GRAIN COMPANY 

439-441 Brandeis Bidg., OMAHA, NEB 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Feb. zi 1913, 








YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


is NOW in the Province of 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Western Canada 


Do you desire to Poy a Free 
Homestead of 160 —-< 













Send at once for 

way Kates, etc., to 

FRANK H. HEWITT, Des Moines, Ia. 
W. V. BENNETT, 

Room 4 Bee Bidg,, Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 

$15 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Ny of Address. Superintendent of Immigration 
i Ottawa, Ont., Canada 














Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and ¢Ifalfa Lands 


Highly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many lowa farmers bere, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.8. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
Small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 
























THREE IOWA FARMS 


Will take smaller lowa or Illinois farm te apply on 


each. Entire 62 A, in one body. Will sell 
220, 300 or 432 A. separately or together. A}! level, 
rich, black land, thoroughly drained. Splen- 
did improvements; never failing water; 4 
towns and » R.Rs. within 1 to 4 mi. Prices $100to 
$125. Write for pictures, plat, prices and description. 
A. C. Bondurant, OWNER 
1101 Equitable Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 








Farmers Wanted in Wyoming 


We will stake a few good farmers not afraid of 
work, who have help, horses and implements for 
raising crops to land in an irrigated country. Each 
farm has a large field in alfalfa, some ground broken 
last year ready for crops coming spring, and some 
new land. Crops to be divided equally. Will fur- 
nish dairy cattle and hogs to work up crops. Milk 
and hogs produced to be divided. This farm land is 
tocated on Union Pacific R. R., in region offering 
great opportunity for dairying and hog raising, and 
each farm will be improved. Country is new but 
developing rapidly. Only men familiar with new 
country conditions will be considered. Splendid op- 
portunity for a properly qualified man without land, 
but with grit and determination to make money in 
next few years. Write 8. P. BISHOP, R, C. C. Co., 
Rock River. Wyoming. 


Buy Farm Land ZO 


at $10 an acre up along South- 
ern Ry., M. & O. R. KR. and 
Ga, So, and Fla, Ry, Values 
rapidly advan Plenty of 
rain—no blizzards, Growing 
cities deman roduce, 
Reef, poultry and dairying pay handsomely. _Big profit 
in apples, truck, alfalfa, corn, cotton. Great industrial 
in all parts of the South, ** Southern 
" magazine, land lists, and state booklets—Free 


Oo 
bield 
MY. RICHARDS, L.&I. Agt., Room 100 Washington, 0.C 


HOG RANCH 


1463-acres in Phelps County, Missouri; good corn 
and grass land; can all be cultivated; free from rock, 
no hills; 500 acres hog tight fence. 200 acres in culti- 
vation, balance large timber, red and white oak, 
acorn bearing trees; two sets of improvements—one 
fine 7-room house and large barn, buildings of all 
kinds; one common set of improvements; two apple 
orchards, one peach orchard; 500 hogs fattened on 
the mast this year on this ranch without any corn. 
Price #16.50 per acre. Might consider exchange for 
small lowa farm. C. F. HIGLEY, Owner, 18 South 
18th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 































RICH CUT-OVER LANDS WEAR BEMIDJI, BLACKDUCK AND KELLIHER 
Lumbermen Not Land Men 
Hence Our Easy Terms 
Write for full information, prices aad descriptions. 

Crookston Lumber Company 
$40 Markham Bldg., Bemidji, Minn. 
most famous 


640 Acres potato section 


for $16,000.00. Will take $5,000.00 down, balance 
easy payments at 6 per cent. Land is three 
miles from thriving town on main line of 
Burlington. 

Address owner, 


H. P. RANKIN, 103 No. (6th, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
FARMS FOR SA Black soil; near Pleasant 


Hill, population 2500: 30 miles 
Kansas City; 564 acres at $95; 200 at ¢@80; 190 at $115: 
150 at $90; 136 at 962.50: 95 at $100: 80 at $100. All 
improved. A.J. JONES, Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 
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Missouri Farm Products 


Bulletin Giving Statistics of Live Stock Products and Farm Crops— 
Issued by the Census Bureau. 


Statistics for products for Missouri are 
presented in a bulletin soon to be issued 
by Director Durand, of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce and 
Labor. tl was prepared under the super- 
vision of John Lee Coulter, expert special 
agent for agriculture. 

The returns for live stock products ob- 
tained at the census of 1919, like those 
for crops, relate to the activities of the 
calendar year 1909. It is impossible to give 
a total representing the annual produc- 
tion of live stock products, for the reason 
that the total value of products from the 
business of raising domestic animals for 
use, sale or slaughter can not be calcu- 
lated from the census returns. 

Dairy Products.—The number of farms 
in Missouri reporting dairy cows on April 
15, 1910, was 245,403, but only 213,741 re- 
ported dairy products in 1909. That there 
should be this difference is not surprising. 
Doubtless some farmers who had dairy 
cows in 1910 had none in 1909, while other 
farmers neglected to give information for 


the preceding year, or were unable to do 
so, perhaps because the farm was then 
in other hands. Dairy products in gen- 


eral are somewhat less accurately reported 
than the principal crops. This is particu- 
larly the case as regards the quantity of 
milk produced. The number of farms 
which made any report of milk produced 


during 1909 was 205,728 (somewhat less 
than the total number reporting dairy 


products), and the number of dairy cows 
on such farms on April 15, 1910, was 731,- 
000. The amount of milk reported was 
188,298,000 gallons; assuming that there 
were the same number of cows in 1909 as 
in 1910, this would represent an average of 
258 gallons per cow. In considering this 
average, however, it should be borne in 
mind that the quantity of milk reported is 
probably deficient, and that the distinction 
between dairy and other cows is not al- 
ways strictly observed in the census re- 
turns. 

By reason of the incompleteness of the 
returns for milk produced, the Census Bu- 
reau has made no attempt to determine 
the total value of dairy products for 1909. 
For convenience, a partial total has been 
presented, comprising the reported value 
of milk and cream sold as such and sold 
on the basis of butter-fat, and the report- 
ed value of butter and cheese made, 
whether for home consumption or for sale. 
The total thus obtained for 1909 is $13,- 
685,000, which may be defined as the total 
value of dairy preducts exclusive of milk 
and cream used on the farm producing. 

Only about one-twelfth of the milk re- 
ported by Missouri farmers in 1909 was 
sold as such, a large quantity of butter 
being sold. The butter made on farms 
was valued at $8,744,000. 

Wool.—The total number of. sheep of 
shearing age in Missouri on April 15, 1910, 
was 1,116,000, representing an increase. of 
68.2 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber on June 1, 1900 (664,060). The approx- 
imate production of wool during 1909 was 
1,139,000 fleeces, weighing 7,343,000 pounds, 
anjd valued at $1,947,000. Of these totals, 
about 15 per cent represents estimates. 
The number of fléeces produced in’ 1909 
was 67.6 per cent greater than in 1899. The 
average weight per fleece in 1909 was 6.4 
pounds, as compared with 6.1 pounds in 
1899, and the average value per pound was 
27 cents, as compared with 20 cents in 
1899. 

Poultry Products.—The total number of 
fowls on Missouri farms on April 15, 1910, 


was 20,897,000. Of the 259,628 farms re- 
porting fowls, 29,973 did not report any 


eggs produced in 1909, and 30,009 did not 
report any poultry raised in 1909. The 
production of eggs actually reported for 
the year 1909 was 104,185,000 dozens, val- 
ued at $18,025,000. According to the twelfth 
census reports, the production of eggs in 
1899 was 85,203,000 dozens, the value being 
$8,315,000. The latter figures, however, are 
somewhat in excess of the actual returns 
at that census, because they include esti- 
mates made to cover those cases where 
the schedules reported fowls on hand with- 
out reporting the production of eggs. In 
order to make the returns for 1909 com- 
parable with those published for 1899, sim- 
ilar estimates have been made, the meth- 
od of estimate and the justification there- 
for being substantially the same as in the 
case of wool. The total production of eggs 
in 1909, including these estimates, was 
111,817,000 dozens, valued at $19,346,000. 
The total production of poultry in 1909, in- 
cluding estimates made on the same basis 


as for eggs, was 31,913,00 fowls, valued at 


$14,573,000. 

Animals Sold or Slaughtered.—The total 
value of domestic animals sold during 1909 
was $143,907,00, and that of animals 
slaughtered on farms $15,272,000, making 
an aggregate of $159,239,00. This total, 
however, involves considerable duplication 
resulting from the re-sale or slaughter of 
animals which had been purchased by the 
farmers during the same year. 

The value of the cattle (including 
calves) sold during 1909 represented some- 
what less than two-fifths of the total 
value of animals sold, and the total value 
of swine sold was somewhat less than that 
of cattle sold. 





The census of 1900 called for the receipts 
from the sale of all domestic animals 
raised on the farms reporting, and the to- 
tal vaiue of those slaughtered during 1899, 
which amounted, respectively, to $54,019,- 
000 and $9,766,000. The item of sales is 
not closely comparable with that for 1909, 
when the inquiry covered all sales wheth- 
er of animals raised on the farms report- 
ing or elsewhere. It is believed, however, 
that in many cases the returns for 1899 
also included receipts from sales of ani- 
mals not actually raised on the farms re- 
porting. 

Crops.—The total value of crops in Mis- 
souri in 1909 was $220,664,000. Of this 
amount, 92.6 per cent was contributed by 
crops for which the acreage, as well as 
the value, was reported, the remainder 
consisting of the value of by-products 
(straw, garden, and grass seeds, etc.), de- 
rived from the same land as other crops 
reported, or of orchard fruits, nuts, forest 
products, and the like. The combined 
acreage of crops for which acreage was 


reported was 14,335,588, representing 58.3 
per cent of the total improved land in 
farms (24,581,186 acres). Most of the re- 


maining improved land doubtless consisted 
of improved pasture, land lying fallow, 
house and farm yards, and land occupied 
by orcahrds and vineyards, the acreage for 
which was not reported. 

The general character of Missouri agri- 
culture is indicated by the fact that about 
two-thirds (67.1 per cent) of the total 
value of crops in 19€9 was contributed by 
the cereals, and 15.3 per cent by hay and 
forage. The remainder, representing 17.6 
per cent of the total, consisted mostly of 
potatoes and other vegetables, forest prod- 
ucts, and fruits and nuts. 

The total value of crops in 1909 was 81.7 
per cent greater than that in 1899. This 
increase was clearly due to higher prices. 
There was practically no change between 
1899 and 1909 in total acreage of crops for 
which acreage was reported, the acreage 
cf cereals showing the greatest decrease, 
and that of hay and forage the greatest 
increase. 

Vegetables.—In 1909, the total acreage 
of potatoes and other vegetables was 233,- 
767, and their value $13,306,000. Excluding 
potatoes and sweet potatoes and yams, the 


acreage of vegetables was 129,570, and 
their value $8,268,00, both acreage and 
value being materially greater than in 
1899. The report distinguishes between 
farms which make the raising of vege- 


ables a business of some importance (hav- 
ing produced vegetables valued at $500 or 








—— 
more in 1909) and’ other ‘farms, on Most of 
which vegetables are raised mainly fy 
home consumption. There were jn 19s 
only 839 farms in .the first class, repre. 
senting a very small proportion of the te 
tal number of farms that reported vege. 
tables, but comprising about one -fifteeny, 
of the acreage of vegetables and proqy,. 
ing more than one-tenth of the total yajy, 
th average acreage of vegetailes pa 
farm for these farms being 10.3, ang the 
average value of product per acre $99.5) 

Flowers and Plants.—The ra sing « 
flowers and plants and of nursery prog. 
ucts is also of importance in Missoys 
2,842 acres being devoted to them \ 
and the output being valued at $1,183 qq 
Most of the product was raised on farms 
where these branches of agriculture wor 
carried on as an important business — 

Small Fruits.—Strawberries were by far 
the most important of the small fruits 
raised in Missouri, with blackberries and 
dewberries ranking next. The strawhery 
crop in 1909 was valued at $1,122,784. Ty, 
total acreage of small fruits in 1909 was 
17,009, and in 1899, 14,860, an increase i¢ 
14.5 per cent. The production in 1909 was 
25,696,000 quarts, as compared with 2. 
485,000 in 1899, and the value £1,761, 
as compared with $1,051,000. : 

Orchard Fruits.—The total quantity ¢ 
orchard fruits produced in 1909 was 1). 
957,000 bushels, valued at $6,583,00. Apples 
contributed about five-sixths of this quap. 
tity, peaches and nectarines most of the 
remainder. The production of grapes jp 
1909 amounted to 17,872,000 pounds, valueq 
at $489,00, and that of nuts. to 2,223 (yj 
pounds, valued at $40,000. Most of the 
nuts were black walnuts. 

The production of all orchard fruits. to. 
gether in 1909 was 75.7 per cent greate 
than in 1899, and the production of grays 
also increased. The ‘total value of orcharj 
fruits imcreased from $2,944;000 in 1899 ty 
$6,583,000 in 1909, and that of- grapes from 
$315,000 in 1899 to $489,000 in 1909. | 
should be noted in this connection that 
the values for 1899 included the value «f 
more advanced products, derived from or. 
chard fruits or grapes, such as cider 
vinegar, dried fruits, and the like, and 
may therefore involve some duplication, 
while the values shown for 1999 relate 
only to the products in their original con- 
dition. 
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Buy Direct From Owner 


Great bargains in land in prosperous and well set- 
tled stock and dairy country on new Soo Line be- 
tweea Twin Cities and Twin-Ports.in Northwesten 
Wisconsin. Good quality, low prices and easy terns. 
BAKER, 83500, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW 


Best lands. Best crops. Best homes. . Biggest 
barns. Finest schools; churches, roads and trev:- 
portation. For list of .New York farms addres 
McBURNEY & CO,, Fisher Buflding, Chicago, Il. 




















Close to market. Agents wanted. 


P 
2219-22 City National Bank 





ONE OF THE LARGE WHEAT FIELDS IN THE 


Shallow Water District, Logan County, Colorado 


This field yielded 46 bu. per acre. 
selling it at the very lowest prices. 


This is the finest farm land in the west, and we are 

One crop pays for the land. 

Write for free circular. 

LATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND COMPANY 
9 




















Finest soil and water. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


















Cabbage Weighing 







24 Pounds in March 








command! 






raised in Southern A 
Coast, with shipping season commencing early in March, and 
from 

nd then planted in sweet 
6150 per acre, and, in addition, an excellent forage crop, making 


3 Crops a Season From Same Land 


No long winters, but an av of 312 working days a yar. 
Stock needs Little protection voy he Bn on alee clone 
with an abundance of good 
<a ae enon wd ae Rertpere and nes 

oO are ra ming rich o l is 0! 
Alabama, Georgia, P y mo aie z ‘ the fertile lan 


LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES 1st AND 3d TUESDAYS EACH MOKTH 


G. A. PARK, Gen’l Immigration and Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


This same 





labama, Western Florida andalong the Gulf 







00 to 82.50 per crate at shipping point. 
tatoes will yield 81 to 








zing alone and 
water. Send for our booklets and 








Western Florida 








ppi and 








Room 307 Louisville, Ky. 











Farm of (88 Acres at Public Auctio 


Sale to be held on farm, 3 miles from 


TINGLEY PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, MARCH 1, 1913 


Land is all level and tile drained, and is one of the best co” 
All good black soil. 
R. F. D. and telephone. 


This farm is being sold to settle an estate. 
farms in the county, averaging 70 bu. to the acre. 
ary, machine sheds and corn cribs. 
miles from Union stock yards. On C. R. 1. & P 


HENBY 


-Ry. Man can sell all he produces direct to consume: for ¢ 
as this is easy driving distance to Chicago, alse 12 miles west of Chicago Heights and 12 from Blue |:!sné. 
SIEMMANN, Rose 









Big house and barn, hog house, ore 
On good hard or gravel road to Chicago, only 







Creek, Min 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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AR MS IN SUNNY SOUTH 
» MEMPHIS DISTRICT 
“ Country of two 


to four crops yearly. 
Mos: fertile lands in the world at lowest 
prices. Every day outdoor weather. 
Fine local marzets. Within 30 hours of 
B90 cities. Diversified crops. Live stock. 
Big profits. Good schools, roads, water, 
neichbors and health. We have no 
jancs for sale, but to build up Memphis 
District we will help you get best land 
without charge. Write for our FREE 
Bockiet. JOHN M. TUTHER, Secretary, 
Business Men’s Club, Memphis, Tenn. 
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160 Acres, $4000, Easy Terms 
17 Cows, All Farm Tools 


One of the good dairy farms that brought New York 
-95.000.000 for dairy products alone last year; 
e from the start, as aged owner who wants 
, t once will include fine herd of 17 cows, two 
ill, pair of horses, wagons. harness, valu- 
ng machinery and tools and quantity hay, 
oats; cuts 40 tons hay, grows 250 bushels 
) the acre, fine crops oats, corn, millet, etc.; 
stered pasture for 25 cows, two hay barns, 
(buildings, running spring water at house 
near neighbors and school, only 3+ miles to 
milk station, etc.: if taken now price for 
ig only 84000, easy terms. Further particu- 
traveling directions to see this and a 125- 
York farm that will cut 40 tons hay and 
5 cows, and has 83000 worth of buildings for 
. OD easy terms, page 47, “Strout’s Farm 
. 2d Edition; write today for free copy. 
A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Union 
Pitubate. Pa. 








Bank Bidg., 


This Splendid trrigated Farm 
For Sale or Exchange 


I have a beautiful 40 acre irrigated farm in the 
lower Pecos Valley of Texas for sale, under a com- 
pleted irrigation project, one that has been in suc- 
cessful operation for two years, and where land in 

alfalfa has actually earned 8100 am acre. This 40 acres 





ja level as the floor, every acre is tillable; excellent 
grape. peach and alfalfa land. QOne-fourth mile from 
Imperial. an inland town; only one-fourth mile from 
main canal. A beautiful, even climate, plenty of 
water. | will sell this land at $100 peracre and take 


from $1000 to 82500 in exchange for good cattle, hogs 
orborses. Land in this vicinity is selling at $100 to 
#15) peracre. For full details, address 

W. R. DRAPER, 





924 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 


FREE mento Valley, the richest valley 
oem fn the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 


the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


vscigomens'anes GALIFORNIA 
For Sale, 320 Acres 


Good for stock and general farming; good build- 
ing; good water; good sofl; splendid opportunity for 
abome: tired renting; good man with some money, 
say fourth cash, can get a farm for home on liberal 
terms at 6 per cent; not a trading proposition; only 
agood man with some money need apply. 

C. W. McCONAUGHAY, Holdrege Neb. 
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STOCK, ay 4 AND FRUIT FARM 
SALE 


22 acres, half — plow; running water and 
springs, good buildings and tenant house: mile to 
town, high school, railroad. Stock, implements, 
tools, feed and seed go with farm. Address 


MEADOW BROOK FARM, Piedmont, Mo. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI FARM 


320 acres on the famous Nettle Ridge of Stoddard 
County. joining the Clark farms and + mile of Buck 
Horn Ranch, owned by a nonresident who 1s selling 
atasacrifice to raise money. 8@ acres hay land on it 
last year rented for $7 per acre cash. Price $60 per 
acre; will be worth $150 Inside of five years. For 
particulars write S. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bidg., st. Louis, Mo. 


To Exchange For Horses 


1600 acres Canada land to trade for registered horses 
~—Percherons or Belgians preferred. Land lays close 
stations; some improved. Will exchange 
allor part of tract. Address the owner, 


W.R. KYLE, Margrave, Manitoba 


120 AGRE 

















only 2 miles from busy 
railroad town on Soo 


Line half way between Twin Cities and Twin Ports. 
Beautiful buildings worth $4,000, richest clay loam 
soll, 45 acres in field, balance hardwood timbered pas- 
ture, good surface. Creamery one mile, schoo! one- 
laf mile. Send for photegraph and de- 
scription. Estimate of value furnished. Only 
$1,500 on easy terms. . 

BAKER. M-83, St. Croix Falls. Wis. 





Minn, Glover and Dairying Lands 


Send fr or my bargain list of improved lands from 


$11 to #2) per acre, near town and railroads, good soil, 
in the rdwood belt. Write 
XN. x. E. JONDAHL. Cass Lake. Minnesota 





Inpraved 160-A, Farm for Sale 


i ——— black loam soil, 685 per acre; near 
t; adapted to dairying, hogs, grain and 

con so some other farms in Steele county. 

c, ©. B. GORDON Owatonna, Minn. 


240 ACRE FINE FARM 








{n Mer rCo. Mo., 24 miles from Mercer, Mo., and 3 
Miles frm Lineville, lowa. A bargainif taken soon. 
LOU'S V. ALLEY, Mercer, Mo. 
a WE WOULD GIVE YOU A 40 ACRE 
nad free, along our line of railroad, would you 
rf wi = to tell your friends about our land open- 
“pl * particulars address Mr. J. B. Clark, Land 


¢ sioner. Live Oak. Perry & Gulf Kaitlroad 
ve . Box 133, Live Oak, Florida. 


Half Section for Rent 


aleve tertile prairfe land, 4 miles from Earl Grey, 
kat‘ ewan. For full particulars write MARTIN 
>, Produce Exchange, New York. 





- tension 




















|[_OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Farmers’ Clubs in Dakota.—Manager 
Cooper, of the better farming movement, 
announces that his assistants in seven 
counties of the state have organized six- 
ty better farming clubs. The number is 
increasing rapidly, and it is anticipatde 
that there will be at least 150 in these 
seven counties between now and spring. 
Women and children are eligible as well 
as the farmers themselves. Primarily, 
the plan is to do more work along agricul- 
tural lines, but the social features are not 
being disregarded. The meetings are held 
weekly, and a great deal of local interest 
is aroused in each community, and good 
results are being obtained through the 
exchange of ideas and the interested dis- 
cussions of better farming work. As the 
better farming movement increases, it is 
planned to organize the clubs in every 
section of the state. The experts who 
look efter crops in the summer time are 
engaged in the organization work in the 
winter, and great advantages and results 
are anticipated. 











Moving Cooking Schools.—Any small 
town in Kansas that desires to have a 
movable cooking school next spring should 
notify the agricultural college now. The 
schedule for these traveling educational 
institutions, of which there will be sev- 
eral this year, is being made in the ex- 
division of the college. These 
schools will be held this year in March, 
April and May. Miss Frances L. Brown 
is arranging the dates. To get a cook- 
ing schoo! for a week, a village commu- 
nity must organize a class of twenty to 
forty women, and girls more than fifteen 
years old. This class must arrange for 
a room in which the instruction is to be 
given, and must pay the expenses of the 
school. Except in a very few cases, no 
movable schools will be held in a town 
where domestic science is taught in the 
high school. In addition to the movable 
schools, the college will send domestic 
science demonstrators to conduct one or 
two-day demonstrations in any place in 
which at least fifty women ask for it. No 
charge, other than actual expenses, is 
made for these demonstrations. For fur- 
ther information, address Miss Frances 
L. Brown, Manhattan, Kansas, care of 
the Agricultural College. 


Tariff on Live Stock.—Judge S. H. 
Cowan, attorney for the Texas Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, is at Washington 
contesting the elimination of duties on 
free live stock and meats. “Just what the 
outcome will be I do not care to predict,” 


he said, ‘“‘but free trade opinion is running 
strong. Eastern congressmen contend, 
not illogically, that meats are too high 


and their constituents are clamoring for 
relief. They argue that this can be best 
accomplished by removing existing duties. 
From a revenue standpoint these duties 
mean nothing. Not only consumers but 
retailers are shouting lustily for free trade 
so that we are not lacking opposition. It 
is not improbable that the house will adopt 
a bill eliminating all existing imposts on 
live stock and dressed meats. Such ac- 
tion would transfer the contest to the 
senate. Here we hope to effect a com- 
promise. As a concession to the retailer 
and consumer we could consent to free 
live stock provided the present duty on 
meats is maintained. As South American 
cattle are excluded from every country in 
the world owing to disease this would 
throw down the bars only to Canadian 
and Mexican cattle, and we get the excess 
from those countries anyway. Let every 
farmer in the country begin inundating 
the representatives of his state in the 
senate with protests against removal of 
the duty on meats. We want backing and 
if the producer is prepared to sit idly by 
he cannot expect to accomplish anything 
at Washington.” 


Profitable Orchard.—The value of 
spraying and properly tending an or- 
chard was never more clearly demon- 
Strated than in a certain Kansas case. 
The orchard in question comprises twen- 
ty-five acres of apple trees, and a few 
acres of berries, and was never a paying 
proposition until two years ago. This 
year a net profit of $7,596.80 was realized. 
The story of this orchard is quite inter- 
esting. Two years ago the general man- 
ager looked at the crop of wormy, scraw- 
ny and scabby apples and decided to cut 
out the entire orchard. Insects and apple 
diseases were so strongly entrenched that 
the orchard looked hopeless. It had nev- 
er been sprayed. “Chop them out,” said 
the general manager. ‘We'll plant this 
ground to small fruits.” But the death 
sentence of those 1,000 trees was never 
carried out. An entomologist from the 
Kansas Agricultural College, hearing of 
the ‘‘shoot-at-sunrise”’ order, hastened to 
the farm and pleaded for the lives of the 
trees. The orchard was ill, he said. All 
it needed was spray, and lots of it. With 
the manager’s permission, he would spray 
the orchard himself, and prove his state- 
ment. The manager agreed. But frast 
killed most of the buds the next year— 
1911—so the yield was small, though at 
that the profits that year were more than 
the year previous, which had been a good 
year for fruit. In 1912, the college man 





again took charge of the spraying in the 
orchard. This orchard was one of eight- 
een in which the college conducted spray- 
ing tests. The 1,000 trees were sprayed 
four times with arsenate of lead and lime- 
sulphur. Th result was a crop of big, 
red apples such as never before had been 
seen on this farm. The gross receipts 
were $8,070.50, as against $1,969 in 1910, 
which was a good year for fruit. There 
were twenty cars of ‘‘ones’’—the fancy 
grade—this year. In 1910 only two cars 
of ‘‘ones’’ were harvested. The manager 
accepted the proof with thanks. Science, 
he agrees, is quite wonderful. 


Recent Public Sales 


JONES’ SALE OF POLAND CHINAS. 

The sale of Poland Chinas held by Mr. 
A. D. Jones, at Dunlap, Iowa, February 
10th, was well patronized by admirers of 
the big type, and the prices paid repre- 
sented good, healthy values for both buy- 
er and seller. Some of the largest Poland 
Chinas sold this year were those sent 
through the ring by Mr. Jones. One of 
the greatest of these was a substitue for 
Lot 70, a tried sow with immense size and 
marked brood sow appearance. She brought 
the top of the sale, $192.50, the buyer be- 
ing Ross Hill, of Iowa. J. C. Bailey got 
one of the plums in Lot 72, at $147.50. The 
sixty-six head sold for $3,463, or an aver- 
age of $52.47. Mr. John Smith, of Ogden, 
Iowa, laid the foundation here for a new 
herd by purchasing eleven head at an av- 
erage of $57.50 per head. Mr. Smith had 
sold his grade hogs so high that these 
good pure breds looked cheap to him at 
the price. Colonel H. S. Duncan conduct- 
ed the selling and was assisted by Colonels 





E. T. Malone and Jackson in the ring. 
We list those selling for $40 and over: 
Nos. i and 28, J. C. Wilson, Ladoga, Ia., 
$47.50, $40; 2, 8, 23, 24, 2816,'29, 32, 34, 46, 
48, 68, John Smith, Ogden. lowa, $47.50, 
$60, $55, $47.50, $67.50, $80, $40, $47.50, 
$52.50, $75, $60; 3 and 44, J. J. Walsh, 
Vail, Towa, $47.50, $50; 4, C. C. Polly, 
Whiting, lowa, $42.50; 5 and 41, J. C. Han- 
nigan, Dunlap, Iowa, $42.50, $52.50; 9 and 


72, J. C. Bailey, Marshalltown, Iowa, $67.50 
and $147.50; 10 and 49, A. = Denison, 
Dunlap, lowa, $55, $47.50; 11, J. Walsh, 
Vail, Iowa, $57.50; 12 and 18, “ae Quinn, 
Dunlap, $55, $47.50 >; 14, D. Clark, Dow 
City, lowa, $47.50; 16, C. H. Bohm! Buck 
Grove, Iowa, $60; 19, F. Jackson, Dunlap, 
$42.50; 20, S. W. Thomas, Dunlap, $47.50; 
21 and v4, A. Anderson, Dunlap, $45, 
$62.50; 22, 33, 47, 60 and 67, H. H. Brun- 
ner, Dunlap, $52.50, $47.50, $47.50, $45, 
$40; 25, F. Newcom, Deloit, Iowa, $42.50; 
26, H. C. Pryor, Dunlap, $50; 26 and 39, 
F. Meyers, Schleswig, lowa, $60 $70; * 











J. Ferman, Deloit, Iowa, $50; 35, H. i 
Gamet, Woodbine, flowa, of 43, 8. 
Brazzle, Dow City, Towa, $42.50; 45, Geo. 
Kearns, Dow City, Towa, $62.50; 51 and 
66, Bert Becker, Dunlap, $52.50, $57.50; 


Denison, Iowa, 
No. 70, Ross 
fees Pr. Ww 


64 and 71, Myron Belle, 
$55, $57.50; substitute for 
Hill, Jefferson, Iowa, $192.50; 
Pearsell, Dow City, Iowa, $57.5 





Vv. E. ROBISON’S POLAND CHINA 
SAL 


As was predicted, Mr. Robison pre- 
sented an offering of big type sows at his 
farm, near Morton, U1, on February 11th, 
that measured up to all expectations. The 
offering was brought out in splendid form 
and with all the weight needed to qualify 
them to enter the big type class. Few 
breeders are ever able to include such a 
high-class lot of sows in their first sale, 
and the fact that ¢hirty-eight head sold 
for $2,967.50, making an average of $78.09, 
is the best evidence to prove the merit 
and appreciation of the offering. D. J. 
Walters paid top price of the sale, $150, 
for No. 23, a February gilt by Big King. 
Arrangement and entertainment was com- 
plete, as everybody was well cared for, 
and the sale conducted on the fairest 


basis. Colonel Duncan sold the hogs, and 
was assisted in the ring by Ira Cotting- 
ham and Louis Carius. A list of sales 
is found below: Nos. 11 and 12, Peter 
Tisright, Morton, Ill., $75, $67.50; 15, 
Chas. German, Henry, IIL, $57.50; 16 and 
21, Jo Garber, Deer Creek, IIl., $62.50, 
$55; 19, 26 and 29, Jos. Ritz, Deer Creek, 
Ill., $97.50, $100, $65; 18, Wilbur Devaul, 
Mackinaw, Iil., $45; 23, D. J. Walters, 
Farmer City, Tll., $150; 22, Nat Maurer, 
Tremont, Ill, $85; 28, A. E. Petefish, 
Springfield, Ill., $82.50; 31, Leslie McKee, 
Petersburg, IIl., $80; 37, A. W. Goodyear, 
Morton, Ill., $65; 36, Bert Way, Virginia, 
ll., $62 3, Walter Engle Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 





“$57 ; 30, Nat Maurer, $60; 55, A. 
Ww. Goodyear, $: if 
Tremont, Ill., $52.5 
Morton, I1., 










Bailey, 

Flora, Ind., $87.50; 

ria, Ill., $100: 4, Ben pematae 5 et 
Grove, Ill., $100; 1, Jesse Moore, Tremont, 
Ill., $92.50; 2, E. Robison, Morton, II., 
$115: 7, Chas. F. German, Henry, IIl., 
$102.50; 8, Bert McClellan, Morton, IIl., 
$87.50; 9, I. B. Morgan, Flora, Ind., $87.50; 
5, Fred A. Smith, Mackinaw, IIll., $67.50; 
10, H. L. March, 3loomington, Iil., $80; 
39. G. A. Gammill, Mattoon, II1., $75; 40, 
Cc. A. Davis, Morton, [l., $70: 41, Wilbur 
Devaul, $65; 42, Ben Bailey, Morton, II., 
$75 5. 


WALDEN’S DUROC SALE. 

Fifty-one Duroc Jerseys were sold by 
Mr. C. E. Walden, at Washta, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary, 13th, for an average of $48.50. Mr. 
Walden’s best bidders were those within 
driving distance of the farm. The weath- 
er was ideal and the automobile brought 
in the greater per cent of the large crowd 





which was present. It was a splendid of- 
fering of reliable breeding stock sold by a 
well known reliable breeder. Col. P. Mc- 
Guire conducted the selling. We-list those 


selling for $40 and over. All were lowa 
buyers. Nos 1, 4, 21, 42, A. L. Neville, 
Aurelia, $103, $73, "$50, $45; daughter of 2, 


Jas. Williams, Marcus, $75; 2, 30, Gearke 
Bros., Aurelia, $69, $57.50; 3, 14, 46, Perry 
Ganoe, Ww ashta, $70, $42, $43; 5, H. P. Rice, 
Holstein, $78; 6, 20, 45, H. N. Harrison, 
Washta, $38, "340, $45; 7, 27, Robt. Wilson, 
Washta, $40, $41; 8, J. Whitcomb, Washta, 
$40; 9, 10, 18, Lewis Heaton, Marcus, $55, 
Ay $45; 11, 34, D. Gowan, Cleghorn, $50, 

; 12, 35, L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, $47.50, 
ser 3, R. H. Graham, Cherokee, $50; 15, 
41, Robt. Hall, Washta, $43, $44; 22, Henry 
Mahoney, Washta, $44; Al. Leonard, 
Washta, $40; 25, ee} WwW ilkin, Correction- 












ville, $45; 29, 36, Parsons, 
Washta, $40, $40, $43: ie 39, Foe Mc- 
Queen, Washta, $44, $52.50, $46: 32, B. A. 
Samuelson, Kiron, $67.50; 33, Wm. French, 
Cleghorn, $46; 37, F. Nichol, Pierson, $44; 
40, 48, O. R. Stevenson, Quimby, $47, $41; 
44, Ed. Cobb, Correctionville, $47.50; 48, 
E. J. Edwards, Alta, $50. 





The initial Duroc Jersey brood sow sale 
of S. O. Smalling, held at his farm, on 
Wednesday, February 12th, was well at- 
tended by neighbor farmers and a few 
breeders. The average of $38.93 on thirty- 
three head, three of which were not cat- 
alogued, speaks well for the efforts he put 
into his work. Col. J. L. Melirath con- 
ducted the selling. Those selling for over 
$40 are as follows: 


No. 2, F. ©. Dunkerton, Dunkerton, 
Iowa, $56.00; 3, J. A. moeriao®, Grundy 
Center, $46.00; 4, J. N. Shirk, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa, $47.00; 5, H. J. Rumff, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, $40.00; 7, 12, 13, H. Holtz, 
Garrison, [owa, $60.00, $40.00, $46.00; 14 
and -5, $66.00, $55.00; 19, A. R. MeMillin, 


Waterloo, Iowa, $41.00; 22, R. F. Smalling, 
Janesville, Iowa, $40.00; 23, F. F. Shores, 
Janesville, Towa, $50.00; 31 ‘and 32, extras, 
John R. Sonka, $40.00, $40.00. 


IOWA 








The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


FARM 
HOMES “VRON CONVERSE 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 








A= or any part of three quarters of fine wheat 
land in Grand Forks Co. and two quarters of 

grazing land in the western part of North Dakota to 

exchange at actual value for cows or heifers, Hol- 
stein- - Gaerne? or Short-horns preterred. J. D. Van 
Fleet, Minot, N. Dak. 


Irrigated Land 





€45 andg50anacre. Eight year payments. Perpetual 
water rights. en ya each year. County seat. 
Literature approved te officials. Write us now, 


WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Wheatland, Wyo. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail te write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


“CANADA LAND” 


For sale—A few choice sections well located in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Very easy terms to 
actual settlers. Address Box 329, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
The Alien County inv. Co., lola, Kans. 


lowa Lands For Sale "2 Hovsra 


to 6100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & U' DONNELL, Elma, fa. 

















TTOTHE AMBITIOUS HOM ESEEK ER— 

I can locate you on one of the best farms in 
northern Minnesota at from fifteen to 4fty doNars 
per acre. Write for further information. A. O. 
MILLER, Backus, Minnesota. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 











Ww: SELL OCEANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn. Alfalfa, Stock. 
List free. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


Ww. H. WALTERS, BRUCE, 8S. D., buys, rents 


and sells Brookings Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 








Beautiful illustrated literature, ‘desertb- 
ing cheap Minnesota Park Region Lands, 
so easily purchased from our Company. 


Write LAND AGENT. C., R. 1. & P. Ry 
ques 160 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota. 





RENTER worth $3000. who will move for 
prospect of $2400 annually besides half 
crop, write E, A. WADSWORTH, Grinnell, lowa. 





JOR SALE—*\00 improved farms southern Minne- 
sota. For prices, terms. MOREHART-ATCHI- 
SON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota. 





{OVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED— 
3 Examination April9. Prepare now. $75 month- 
ly. Write OZMENT. 96 F, St. Louts. Mo. 


Minnesota Clover Lands 
Write for list and particulars. 


LAKE REGION LAND CO., Pine River, Minn. 








Public Auction Sale of Oklahoma 
State and School Lands 


Beginning March 4, 1913, the Commissioners of the Land Office of the State of Oklahoma will sell 
at the hgihest bid, on forty (40) years’ time at five (5) per cent interest, 151,530.15 acres of land in one 
hundred and sixty (160) acre tracts or less, located in Woodward, Dewey, Major and Blaine Counties. 


For further information address 


JOHN R. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 





Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 














WALLACES’ FARMER 





Feb. 21, 1913, 











OF GENERAL INTEREST 

















Stallion Registration.—Bulletin No. 3 of 
the Illinois Stailion Registration Board has 


just been issued. It contains a list of 
stallions in Illinois for the year ending 
October 21, 1912, and some general infor- 


mation covering the laws governing stal- 
lions in that state. It can be had by ad- 
dressing J. K. Dickerson, Springfield, IL 


Nebraska Apples.—Much comment has 
been given to Nebraska's big apple crop 
of 1912. The six counties of Butler, Gage, 
Johnson, Nemaha, Otoe and Richardson 
produced 3,332,690 bushels of apples, ac- 
cording to the figures returned by the bu- 
reau of industrial statistics; this is equiv- 
alent to 6,665 carloads of apples, the bulk 
of which went to eastern markets. 





Chinch Bugs.—G. A. Dean, head of the 
entomology department of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, and state entomologist, 
estimates that it cost Kansas $17,644,457 


to feed chinch bugs last year. Recent 
investigation by Mr. Dean and assistants 
has started farmers all over the state to 
burning patches of bunch and blue stem 
grass, where the bugs make their winter 
quarters. It is thought that the present 
fire campaign, if carried to the limit, will 
destroy 98 per cent of the bugs, but if 
discontinued, the ravages next year on 
the wheat and corn crops will go over 
$25,000,000 because of the mild winter. 


The Fate of Pauline Wayne.—Pauline 
Wayne, President Taft's famous Holstein 
cow, } been returned the of 
calfhood days, in the hope that her 
health, which has been very poor for the 
ast few months, may have an opportunity 
to improve. She ] been placed back in 
the herd of Senator Stephenson, the Wis- 
consin Holstein breeder who presented her 
to the president As has Teen stated he- 
fore, well-founded rumor hi that the 
‘ondition of this valuable cow has been 
brought about by lack of proper care dur- 
ing her stay at Washington. 


as to scenes 


her 


as 


is it 


has been pro- 
legislature which 


Pay for Study.—A law 
posed to the New York 
provides that a 1,000-acre farm just out- 
side each large city be established for 
he purpose of teaching agriculture to the 
‘ity boys. Any boy under sixteen years 
f age is eligible to the farm school, pro- 
vided he has no criminal record. He will 
verform all the duties and tasks of the 
rdinary farm boy and instead of paying 


for his education will receive from five 
© ten dollars per month for the work he 
loes, according to his class. Regular 
school work will be taught. 


A Heavy Hog.—Iowa does not have to 
surrender honors on having the largest 
our-footed hog in the world. It is will- 


ing to surrender the two-footed hog honor. 


J. . Robinson, who resides near Bowling 
Green, Mo., has claimed for some time 
that he was the owner of a hog that 
weighed 1,100 pounds. While this is some 
hog. Farmer H. A. McCaffree, who resides 
in Bremer county, Iowa, has a hog that 


goes the Robinson hog forty pounds bet- 
ter. The latter’s hog weighs 1,149 pounds 
and he is young and growing and he ex- 
pects a 1,200 pounder within two more 
months. 

Successful Codperative Creamery.—The 
second annual statement issued by the 
Rockwell City, Iowa, Coéperative Cream- 
ery shows total cream receipts of 520,943 
pounds; total. butter-fat paid for, 139,129 
pounds; total butter sold, 172,100 pounds, 
making an overrun of 23 2-3 per cent. The 
average iest of the cream was 26%, per 
cent. The average price paid for butter- 
fat was 51.7 cents, and the average net 
price received for butter was 29.7 cents. 
After paying all expenses, a dividend of 
10 per cent was paid, amounting to $745, 
and almost $300 in cash remained on hand. 
This a very good showing for the sec- 
ond year. 


is 


An Up-to-Date 
England an up-to-date 
to realize, what is 
American railroads to 
directly encouraging the shippers on 
its line it thereby increasing its own 
profits. Recently this railway has agreed 
to ship packages over any part of its ter- 
ritory at the rate of 8 cents for each 
package weighing twenty pounds or un- 
der, with two cents additionaf for each 
five pounds up to sixty pounds But the 
best part of the whole scheme is that the 
railway publishes a list of all the farmers 
along its line who have things for sale. 
From time to time this list is published 
in pamphlet form, and the consuming pub- 
lic is urged to get in touch with the 
persons thus advertised. 


Railway.—In eastern 
railway. It 
hard for 
realize, that 


is 
seems 
most 

by 


so 


is 


Prison Farm.—The farm operations of 
the state of Iowa at the state prison will 
be on a larger scale this year than ever 
before. The state owns some good land 
adjacent to the prison, but most of the 
farming is done on rented land. Not all 


the land was secured last year that the 
Board of Control desired, but already this 
year the leases have been made for about 


to the prison to be utilized for prison la- 
bor. Last year on less than half this 
amount of land, work was provided at one 
time or another for about 125 of the pris- 
oners, and with excellent results. This 
has been somewhat of a hobby with War- 
den Sanders and the board, and the ex- 
periment of farm work is being thor- 
oughly tried out. 


American Royal.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Royal] Live Stock 
Show directors, held recently, T. J. Wor- 
nall, of Liberty, Mo., was elected as sec- 
retary to succeed A. M. Thompson. Mr. 
Wornall is well known among live stock 
men, and has had a lifetime experience in 
the Shcrt-horn pure bred business. E. F 
Caldwell, of Burlington Junction, Mo., was 
named as the new representative of the 


American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation, while the new Galloway direct- 
ors elected were G. E. Clarke, Topeka, 


Kan., and Judge J. C. Ewing, Youngstown, 


Ohio. Arrangements are being made to 
continue the American Royal show at the 
stock yards in Kansas City under the 


leadership of Secretary Wornall, and it is 
expected to grow by leaps and bounds, be- 








700 acres of fine farm land near enough 


cause the new secretary is known as a 
man of tireless energy and will devote his 
whole efforts to making it the greatest 
breeders’ show in the country. Stockmen 
of the country feel very jubilant over the 
bright future of the industry in general, 
and the American Royal in particular. 


Progressive Farmers.—Farmers of Scott 


county, lowa, are progressive. They were 
among the first to hire a county expert 
and to take up the matter of more scien- 
tific agriculture, along practical lines. Al- 
ready, a great deal has been accomplished 
and plans have been laid which will mean 
much more when put into effect. The lat- 
est movement planned is to hold a big 
farm contest, with valuable prizes to be 
striven for. The highest prize, a high- 
class automobile, will be given to the 
farmer who manages his farm the best 
during the entire year. Other prizes will 
be given fur the best crop of cern and the 
best crop of potatoes. This is all done 
under the auspices of the Scott County 


of which Hon. 
Mr. Dawson 


Farm Improvement League, 
A. F. Dawson is president, 
was formerly representative of the ninth 
Iowa district, and is at the present time 
prominent in Davenport banking circles. 


Lettuce Worth $3,000 an Acre.—I saw, 
in Duluth, thirteen acres set out to head 


lettuce. on the farm of Mr. G. G. Hartley. 
In 1911, Mr. Hartley had a net income 
of more than $9,000 from three acres of 


lettuce, 
luth market was supplied, 


shipping to Chicago after the Du- 
and the quality 


of his product caused such a sensation 
among lettuce-growers throughout the 
middle west that some of the most suc- 
cessful of them, after visiting Duluth, an- 
nounced their intention of buying farms 
in the vicinity. Mr. Hartley's farm and 
the Jean Duluth farm, with 600 acres now 
cleared and stocked with 200 pure-bred 
Guernsey and Red Polled dairy cattle, 
Percheron horses, and Shetland ponies, 
are, in a sense, demonstration farms 
where the small farmer and market gar- 
dener have object lessons ever’ before 


them.—World’s Work for February. 


Gasoline Light.—The improvement in 
the methods of using gasoline for illumi- 
nating purposes are of considerable inter- 
est to the farmer who must do the greater 
part of his reading by artificial light and 
who has had to depend on the dirty and 
unsatisfactory kerosene lamps. Many 
farmers have hesitated to use the gaso- 
line lighting systems for fear of explo- 
sions and fires. The modern lighting 
plants seem to have overcome any danger 
of this sort, except from the grossest 
carelessness. Dr. A. S. Burroughs, in a 
recent paper, says: ‘Science has so far 
solved the problem of economy in these 
gasoline lamps-that this powerful light 
may be produced from a mixture of 96 
per cent air and 4 per cent gasoline at a 
cost of only one-third of a cent per hour. 
These lamps properly constructed for 
using gasoline, may be carried about the 
house just as any other lamp. They are 
really a great deal safer than the ordi- 
nary kerosene lamps for the reason that 


in case they meet with an accident such 
as might throw them from a table or 


break the entire upper part of the lamp, 
there carn be no explosion and no escape 
of gasoline The better gasoline lamps 
cannot be filled while lighted, for the 
reason that the gasoline is sent up 
through the generator tube by air pres- 
sure and if the tank is opened to be filled 
this air pressure escapes and the light 
goes out.” 





Chinch Bugs.—It cost Kansas farmers 
$17,644,458 to feed the chinch bugs last 
year. G. A. Dean, in charge of the de- 
partment of entomology at the Kansas 
Agricultural College, and state entomolo- 
gist, estimates the damage done at that 
much. And he says unless there is more 


severe weather this winter, and unless the 
farmers burn the dead grass and trash on 
their farms—the winter hiding-places of 
the bugs—there will be more chinch bugs 
to emerge next spring than last. So far, 
these insects have passed the winter with 
little loss. ‘‘The number of bugs that went 
into winter quarters last fall was larger 





said Pro- 
“and up to the pres- 


than that of the previous fall,”’ 
fessor Dean recently, 
ent time the mortality has been lower 
this winter. It is about five per cent. The 
bugs are wintering almost entirely in the 
clump-forming grasses, especially bunch 
grass and blue-stem. The corn stalks and 
rubbish in the fields are harboring a few 
bugs, but since the mortality in these 
places is from 95 to 100 per cent, the bugs 
left are so few as to warrant no alarm. We 
have found that the winter season is the 
time to fight chinch bugs. At this season 
they are congregated in the grasses which 
grow along the roadsides, in the meadows, 
pastures, and waste places. And since it 
is an easy matter for each farmer to 
burn these off, it should be done just as 
s00n as conditions will permit good burn- 
ing. In the farming districts, the per 
cent of grass land on the farm is small. 
Every farmer can clean up his place in 
a day’s time, and the cost is practically 
nothing. The meadows and pastures may 
yield a little less hay, but the saving of 
ten per cent of the wheat and corn crops 
will amply repay this loss. In most cases, 
however, it has been found that burning 
does not injure the hay crop, but instead 
destroys many weed seeds which other- 
wise would germinate in the spring.’’ The 








department of entomology continued its 
experiments in burning, last fall. Just 
before burning, counts were made in a 
number of bunches of grass, and it was 
found that on an average, each bunch 
contained about 800 bugs, and less than 
one per cent of these were dead. Imme- 
diately after burning, another series of 
counts were made, and at this time 89 
per cent of the bugs were dead. Inas- 
much-.as counts now in progress show an 
average of about 95 per cent of the bugs 
dead, due to the fire and weather, there 
is no doubt that the mortality on burned 
fields will reach 98 to 100 per cent by 
March Ist. 
Pous=> DURHAMS. 

Prem 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
serviceable ages forsale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill. 


{0 POLLED DURHAM BULLS 10 


Reds and roans, from 12 to 16 months in ages 
and the large, smooth, blocky kind, strong and vigor- 
ous, that will please; sired by the double standard 
Victoria bull, Knight Chief X 7462 (322950). Write for 
breeding and prices. Edmund Morris, Viola, I1l. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Ten bulls, 10 to 18 months old; all red; good individ- 
uals. Herd established 18 years. Prices reasonable. 
Write what you are in needof. Farm within town 
corporation. 

L. Henningsen’s Sons, 











R.1, Dike. lowa 





SHEEP. 






HORSES. 











W. A. LANG & CO, 
IMPORTERS OF 

Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 

GREELEY, DELAWARE COUNTY, IOWA 


All horses imported. All pedigrees stamped hy the 
government. Prices as reasonable as is consistent 
with quality of stock. Terms liberal. Guarantee gilt 
edge. Write for full particulars. 

Calendar after December 15th. 








smperses: and Home Bred Stallions and Mar: 
Percherons—Belgians —Shires 


The best importation we ever 
made is now in our barns re ady 
for inspection. The mar 











clude some of the best 
that came out of the Peres 
this year. See what we have 
before buying elsewhere 

Address, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, HART BROS,, 
Osceola, Iowa. 


REG. PERCHERON 


MARES AND FILLIES 


of good breeding and blood lines, from yearlir 
four-year-olds—some in foal—at bargain 
Also four stud colts, coming one 
Horses in town. Come and see them, 


C. F. ZOBEL, 


Three coming 4-year-old, 
3 coming 3-year-old, 2 com- 
ing 2-year-old STALLIONS, 
Greys, blacks and blue roan. 
Home-bred. Registered P. 
8. A. Heavy, well grown 
and showy. South Central 








1g8 to 
prices, 
year old. 
or write 


Dysart, lowa 








Iowa. Fast trains. 
FRED CHANDLER 
R?7,. Chariton, Iowa 





Percherons and Angus 


For sale—3 stallions, coming 2-year-old—sire and 
dams imported. One of these a high class gray out 
of imported show mare. Will also tell Imp. Retif,7 
years old, a splendid breeder, used by us 3 years. 

Angus for sale include one T. Erica and six Queen 


Mother bulls, from 8 to15 mos. old. Prices reasonable. 
BROWN & WALKER 
Cold Brook Stock Farm, CLARINDA, IOWA 





HENLEY RANCH 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have choice select yearling ewes which will be 
bred to our prize-winning stud rams. Imported 
yearling rams, #35 to $50; American bred at $15 to $25. 
Our unequaled breeding facilities enable us to pro- 
duce the best at lowest prices. Address 


HENLEY & VROOMAN 


Mgrs. Henley Ranch, Greencastle, Mo. 





40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearling and ram lambs by our imported Sioux 
City champion ram and others and out of imported 
prize-winning ewes and others descending from im- 
ported ewes. Come and look them over. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 
BREEDING EWES FOR SALE—105 good ewes, 
bred to Shropshire rams for 


Marchlambing. Price, 7.50 perhead. WALTER 
SUMMERS, Palmyra, Marion Co., Mo. 











HORSES. 


PERCHERON STALLION 


Black; foaled Nov.1,1910. Recorded in Percheron 
Society of America. Sound and right. Will weigh 
about 1500. Address for further information and price. 
THOMAS MAHONEY, fictor, Iowa 


A REAL DRAFT COLT FOR SALE 


Out of a 2200-lb. mare that does her full share of 
farm work, hot or cold, 17 hands, well built. active 
and good disposition. Black Charger 74902, P. S. A. 
Foaled April 1909. This colt will interest a careful 
buyer. A. FF. WHYTE, De Witt, Lowa. 


Imported Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


Home-bred registered stallions, $250 to 8650. I 
guarantee to sell imported Percheron and Belgian 
stallions cheaper than any firm in America. 


A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, lowa 
Imported and Home-Bred Stallions 


I will sell imported stallions, $300 to $1000, except 

two stallions. Home-bred stallions, $300 to 

Come and see my horses. 

FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

















ERCHERONS FOR SALE-—Stallions and 
nares by imported Fusain, blacks and greys. 





. H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Iowa. 








MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


with more size than 
usual. Come and 
see them and get my 
prices. Address, 
mentioning Wal- 
Farmer. 

W. L. DeC LOW 

CEDAR RAPIDS, OWA 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and mares 












for sale at reasonable prices. Good horses wit! lots 

of size, bone and quality. They are in thrifty condi- 

tion, not fat, and have been over long enough to be 

acclimated. Come and see them. We can suit the 

critical buyer. Mitchellville is 17 miles east of Des 
4 


Moines, on the Rock Island and Interurban rai 
Will meet buyers if notified. Address, menti: 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


H. P, WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 
PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 


My stallion, Boneville, registered in Per 
Stud Book of America as No. 49511; color black er 
foaled June 3, 1905; good breeder; gentle to ha 
and broke to work with any horse on the farm : 
season. Will sell on account of poor health an 
ing to move off farm. OLE G. MELLE®M., P. ‘ 
No. 3, Northwood, lowa, 


PURE BRED BELGIAN STALLION 


Bristol Delange, foaled in 1902, will be sd & 
my sale February 27, 1913. Will weigh a ton in !reed 





€ 











hav- 
Box 





ing condition, a certain breeder. A low down! Ky 
kind. sound, plenty of bone. Too many of his mares 
in this vicinity is my reason for offering him for sale. 
G. W. BASKERVILLE, Jolley. la- 


5 mi. west of Jolley, Ia. 6 mi. south of Fon 


Imported German Coach Stallion 


Reutner, six years old, forsale. We have cv.:s 09 
him out of imported mares. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth County, !owa 


FOR SALE 


Home bred Reg. Percheron stallions 114 
mares; also Standard Bred, both sex. 
- P. HAMILTON & SONS 
R.2. Garden Grove, Decaiar Co... 10 w4 
23 miles southwest of Chariton. 


G00D PERCHERON STALLION 


Coal black, heavy bone, low down and blocky. *'* 
years old, weight 2050 lbs., well broke to work ov the 
farm. Have 15 of his colts on the farm now. 
JOHN KURT, - 27, Cascade, Lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
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HATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Feb. 2:—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
seh. 28—Wm. Moret, Orange City, Iowa. 


eel ii—Ternagle Bros., Story City, Ia. 

Mar. Ryden-Nelson-Bower, Galesburg, 
1. : 

Mar 2°—-W. B. Rigg, Galesburg, i. 

june 1 —Whitsitt Bros., Pre-Emption, Ill. 


ANGUS. 
Feb. 27—J. V. Arney, -~Leon, Iowa, 
Mar. 5—M. H. Donohoe, Pagpell, Towa. 
Mar. 11—W. J. Miller, Newton, lowa; sale 
at South Omaha. 
Mar. 12—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 


_ HEREFORDS. 
Feb. 26—W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
Mar. ¢ and 5—Funkhouser, Gabbert and 


others; R. ae Thornton, Manager, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mar. 6—J, A. Shade, Kingsley Towa. 


Mar. 11—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


ee 
" HOLSTEINS. 
Mar. 1S and 19—Breeders’ sale, Waterloo, 


lowa. 
* JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Mar. ‘—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. 
Mar. 6—S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 


Mar. 10—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 

PERCHERONS, JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Mar. 6—S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 
PERCHERONS. 

Mar. +—M. A. Hommersand, Arlington, 
Ss. D.; dispersion sale. 

Mar. 6—S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo. 

Mar. 6—H. C. Lowrey, Nevada, Iowa, and 
c. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, Ia.; 
sale at Marshalltown, Iowa, 

BELGIANS. 

Mar. {—M. A. Hommersand, Arlington, 

Ss. D.; dispersion sale. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Feb. 24—J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—W. M. Shrader & Co., Stuart, Ia. 
Feb. 26—C, F. Barrett, Doon, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb. 27—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 


Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Mar. 1—Wm. Carey, Fonda, Ilowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Feb, 25—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Towa. 

Feb. 26—I. H. Graham & Sons, Cherokee, 

Iowa. 

Mar. 7—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

Mar. 7—John R. Tupper, Woodbine, fa. 

Mar.11—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapias, 


S. D. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


PEDERSON’S POLAND CHINA SALE— 
LAST CALL. 


Mr. C. M. Pederson, of Dunlap, Iowa, 
will offer one of the attractive lots of 
Poland Chinas next Friday, February 28. 
This is one of the herds that has been 
coming to the front rapidly of recent 
years. This is but natural when one be- 
comes acquainted with Mr. Pederson and 
his methods of rearing Poland Chinas. Mr. 
Pederson studies his business carefully, 
and puts into practice that which he 
learns. He has in sight the large hog 
With the good bone and good feeding 
qualities and prolificacy. They are con- 
stantly under Mr. Pederson’s personal 
care; and the ration which they daily re- 
ceive shows wisdom on his part. The 
ration is chopped alfalfa and ground oats 
mixed with a small portion of shorts and 
corn. The blood lines represent the most 
Popular big type breeding, and the indi- 
Viduals have that thrifty appearance that 








comes only from good care and proper 
breeding. If looking for the business 
brood sow, we recommend most heartily 


Mr. Pederson’s offering. By writing Mr. 
Pederson at once, you will have time to 
fet a catalogue before the sale. See an- 
nouncement in this issue. 

PERCHERON-BELGIAN DISPERSION. 


Those wanting to buy some good brood 


Mares or a stallion of the draft breeds 
should be interested in the dispersion sale 
of Percherons and Belgians to be sold by 
Mr. M. A. Hommersand, at Arlington, 
8. D., Mareh 4th. Mr. Hommersand 
founded his herds by purchasing a few 
of the best to be had of the above 
breeds. The wisdom of his selections 


can not be questioned by those who see 


his horses, He started with the ton kind, 
and prize winners at that. There will be 
Sixteen stallions offered and twenty-seven 
mares A few were imported, among 
them being a pair of Belgian mares that 
Weig), 4,160 pounds, and good enough to 
wm second and fourth at the Interna- 
tiona ihe best part is that they are 
Prod ers, as is every mare old enough 
that Mr. Hommersand is offering. One 
of tt Belgian mares has a two-year-old 
Stallion in the sake good enough to enter 
any show, and a weanling filly of same 
Character, The other mare has two fil- 
lies in the sale. In nearly every in- 
Stance the mares that are bred are show- 


ing in foal. Two great stallions are at 
e L ad of these herds, Imp. Mastoc du 


pier a 2,200-pound roan Belgian, and 
se Abokir, a 2,250-pound Percheron, 
0d 


nough to win first at the Nebraska 


State Fair as a three-year-old. Both are 
massive show horses with great bone, 
and sires of their own likeness to a 


marked degree. Such seat broad, deep- 
odiel brood mares and fillies as will be 
in this sale are a rarity, go 


Offered 
Where you will. They are believed to be 


the equal of any yet sold in South Da- 
Mr. Hommersand raised thirteen 


kota. 





colts the past season, from sixteen mares 
bred. There is also one German Coach 
stallion in the sale, an imported six-year- 
old, that won first at the Kansas City 
Royal and at St. Joe. He is one of the 
best the breed affords. Ask Mr. Hom- 
mersand to mail you a catalogue without 
delay. Read his announcement on an- 
other page of this issue. 


SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Iowa, 
has planned a feast for Duroc Jersey ad- 
mirers for March 7th. Mr. Samuelson 
has a wide acquaintance among Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers as a breeder of 
high-class Durocs and Red Polled cattle. 
He has a hog farm with the capacity for 
turning them out in large numbers.. The 
fact that Mr. Samuelson is an expert hog 
man gives those who are in need of br 
sows a splendid opportunity to supply 
their wants at this sale. It has been Mr. 
Samuelson’s custom for a number of years 
past to dispose of his surplus at private 
treaty. Having something like ninety-one 
or two sows safely bred, he decided to 
select therefrom about sixty-five head, 
and give the public a chance to buy them 
all in one day. The writer, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer representative, recently had the 
pleasure of looking over Mr. Samuelson’s 
herd, and we are free to admit that this 
offering is one of the star lots that we 
have been privileged to inspect this year. 
It is not uncommon to find an offering 
with five or six, or possibly a dozen with 
the same degree of size and quality, but 
to find sixty-five as much of one type and 
possessing the size which Mr. Samuel- 
son’s does is altogether unusual. They 
are truly a great lot, as anyone who sees 
them will agree with us. The date of the 
sale makes it safe in saying that nothing 
will be offered except those carrying their 
own guarantee. The offering is the ming- 
ling of the blood of Achiever, Model Chief, 
Advancer, and a West bred hog known 
as B. A.’s Indicator. The characteris- 
tics of each of the above named blood 
lines has been to produce a type quite 
similar; so that in combining them it was 
almost a certainty of producing the uni- 
form type which we now find in Mr. Sam- 
uelson’s herd. By all means, ask Mr. 
Samuelson for a catalogue. Look up his 
announcement in this issue. 


GINSBACH’S DUROC-HEREFORD SALE 


Mr. Frank Ginsbach, of Dell Rapids, 
S. D., will hold a public sale on March 
llth, of forty Duroc Jersey sows and eight 
Hereford bulls. South Dakota has a num- 
ber of good Duroc breeders, and Mr. Gins- 
bach is one of them. He has a large 
farm near Dell Rapids, stocked with good 
cattle and hogs, and this sale represents 
his surplus. Of the forty sows, all are 
gilts except five fall yearlings. The gilts 
are by Colonel I. C.’s Last, a grandson of 
Cc. E.’s Colonel. Their dams were all by 
June Clipper, a grandson of Golden Rule. 
The sale coming as it does on March 11th 
brings it right up to the time people can 
nicely get them home before farrowing. 
It is the safest time to buy brood sows, 
as there is no risk to run either in moving 
them or as to their being safely bred. 
The Herefords comprise seven young bulls 
of serviceable ages, and the herd bull, 
Chief Sitting Bull, a bull strong in the 
blood of Earl of Shadeland, Cherry Boy, 
Anxiety and Hesiod. His sire, Hesiod 
58th, was a full brother to the Funkhouser 
show bull, Hesiod 29th. Sitting Chief Bull 
has been used in the herd as long as he 
can with profit. He is sold fully guaran- 
teed. Both beef bulls and brood sows 
are scarce this spring, and Mr. Ginsbach’s 
sale is a good place to supply those short 
in these lines of stock. By writing Mr. 
Ginsbach, he will be glad to mail you a 
catalogue, which tells all about what he 
has to sell. Note his announcement in 
this issue, and when writing him kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ARNEY’S ANGUS SALE NEXT WEEK. 


Attention is again called to J. V. Ar- 
ney’s Angus cattle sale to be held at his 
farm, four miles southeast of Van Wert, 
and six miles north of Leon, Iowa, Thurs- 
day, February 27th. A good offering of 
about forty head will be sold at this time, 
particulars of which were given last week. 
The royally bred herd bull, Black Star 2d, 
will afford buyers at this sale an oppor- 
tunity to buy a proven sire of much merit 
as a breeder. Onc of his bull calves was 
sold to Caldwell, of Missouri, to show as 
a yearling this year, and his heifers in 
this sale will recommend themselves sale 
day. The breeding could hardly be better, 
the sire being the Blackbird show bull, 
Black Dale, and the dam the great Black- 
bird cow, Blackbird Mary, a half sister to 
the grand champions, Glenfoil Thickset 2d 
and Glenfoil Queen. Black Star 2d is 
right in his prime, being only a four-year- 
old. <A half dozen young bulls are also 
included. The cows are bred to Black 
Star 2d and will no doubt prove money 
makers, as they are useful and Black 
Star 2d is a splendid breeder. Several of 
the cows now have calves at foot. The 
announcement this week on another page, 
and the catalogue, gives other particulars. 
Write for it, mentioning W@llaces’ Farmer 
and try and be at the sale. 


CAREY’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


One of the closing Poland China sales 
of the season will be that of William 
Carey's, at Fonda, Iowa, March Ist. 
Among the forty-five listed are eighteen 
tried sows and fall yearlings, and these 
comprise somc of the best this herd con- 
tains. Big Maud is certainly an attrac- 
tion, as are also a half dozen of her de- 
scendants which are selling. Big Maud 
is by Long Dude, one of the good breed- 
ing boars of his day, and her dam was 
Princess Lady, by Crow’s Lad, which 
family produced the sensational litter 
sold a few years ago by Mr. M. P. Hanch- 
er, and also a score of high-class big type 
herd boars throughout the corn belt. A 
right good sow is Queen, a daughter of 
Tecumseh Surprise, and out of a Long- 
fellow 10th sow. She is bred for early 
litter to Carey’s Long Wonder. As stated 
last week, we regard Carey’s Long Won- 
der as one of the best big type boars that 
we see in our travels. A large percentage 
of the offering being either sired by this 
boar or bred to him, adds greatly to its 








value. It is an offering of thrifty, well- 
conditioned sows, just the sort you would 
expect results from. They will not sell 
too high, either. The man short of brood 
sows can't afford to let this sale slip by 
without being present. Note the final 
announcement in this issue. 


BIG OMAHA ANGUS SALE MARCH 11. 


W. J. Miller, of Newton, Iowa, an- 
nounces a banner South Omaha offering of 
Aberdeen Angus cattle for March 11th, the 
contributors being Jas. Williams, Marcus, 
Iowa, who closes out his well known, 
fashionably bred herd at this sale; Harri- 
son & Harrison, Indianola, Neb., who con- 
sign eight head from their good herd, in- 
cluding their grand champion cow, Alfalfa 
Queen, with a bull calf at foot; J. W. Mc- 
Clung, Walker & Walker an&@&M. C. Wil- 
ford make smaller consignmeftts that in- 
clude some special attractions, while Mr. 
Miller, who manages the sale, consigns a 
dozen head from his well known prize 
winning herd. In all the offering numbers 
sixty head, a dozen bulls and the rest 
cows and heifers, a number with calves 
at foot and others bred. It has been Mr. 
Miller’s aim to only accept good, well bred 
cattle from good herds for this sale, with 
the idea of making it the banner spring 
Angus offering for South Omaha. Those 
acquainted with Mr. Miller know that he 
will put forth every effort to make it such, 
and they further know that under his 
management the sale will be conducted 
as fair as possible for both buyers, and 
sellers. Few men have done as much for 
the breed as Mr. Miller. He has been for 
many years a persistent and very success- 
ful exhibitor of steers, which has done 
much to advertise the good beef qualities 
of the blacks, and Mr. Miller’s winnings 
in the breed shows have been very cred- 
itable, as he has been a strong winner of 
first and championships. It will be re- 
membered that the grand champion cow 
at the lowa, Nebraska and a number of 
other big stock shows, including the 
American Royal, for the past two years, 
has been won by Mr. Millér. His last ex- 
hibit was at the Denver stock show, where 
he was the principal winner of firsts and 
championships, including grand champion 
bull. He is consigning a good offering to 
this sale, including several of the best 
cows and heifers in the herd, bred to his 
show bulls, and three of them have calves 
at foot. The largest consignment to the 
sale is the James Williams herd, com- 
prising some twenty cows and heifers and 
one or two bulls. In building up his herd 
Mr. Williams has always been a liberal 
buyer of tops, besides he made an impor- 
tant importation, comprising a herd bull 
and a fine string of heifers which alone 
was a great foundation for a herd. He is 
now closing out and is selling females that 
he has refused to part with before. .They 
are of most popular breeding, as the cata- 
logue will show. In mentioning the Harri- 
son & Harrison grand champion, Alfalfa 


Queen, who sells with her bull calf at 
foot, it should also be noted that her 
daughter, Alfalfa Queen 16th, with bull 


ealf at foot, Alfalfa Queen 8th, with a 
heifer calf at foot, are among other at- 
tractions consigned by this firm who have 
done so much for Angus cattle in the 
West, the rest of their offering including 
Alfalfa Pride 9th with her bull calf, and 
Alfalfa Flora, who will have a calf by 
sale time. They also include a good young 
Trojan Erica bull. Mr. McClung, who has 
also been a successful exhibitor, is con- 
signing his herd bull, Imp. Edward Royal, 
a proven sire of much merit, sired by 
Elandsiaage. Other particulars as to this 
good offering will be given next week, 
when te catalogue is at hand. Write for 
it to W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


TUPPER’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. John R. Tupper, of Woodbine, Ia., 
will offer forty Duroc Jersey bred sows 
and gilts on March 7th. Among those of- 
fered are daughters of his great herd boar, 
Grand Master Colonel, and a few are bred 
to him. Besides “there will be daughters 
of the champion, B. & C.’s Colonel, C. H.’s 
Special, Lafollette’s Triumph, Crimson 
Chief, and A. B. C. Colonel. Some are 
bred to the’ well-known boar, Liberty 
Chief, and a few to Grand Special, he a 
son of C. H.’s Special, and whose grand- 
dam was a full sister to Grand Master 
Colonel. Read Mr. Tupper’s announce- 
ment in this issue, and ask for his cata- 
logue. 

PUBLIC SALE OF PERCHERONS, 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 


A public sale of registered Percherons, 
jacks and jennets is announced for March 
6th by S. J. Miller, of Kirksville, Mo., this 
place being located on the Des Moines 
branch of the Wabash railroad, not far 
from the Iowa line. It is also reached by 
the Burlington route from Quincy to Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Miller is perhaps the oldest 
importer and breeder of Percherons in 
Missouri, and enjoys a good reputation for 
high-class breeding stock. He has been 
holding public sales annually for some 
time, and buyers have always been able 
to buy good stock at reasonable prices at 
his sales. We believe that they will be 
able to do so again at this sale, and our 
readers at all intérested are urged to write 
Mr. Miller for the sale catalogue, which 
gives detailed particulars as to the offer- 
ing. The Percherons include both im- 
ported and home bred, there being ten or 
twelve stallions and about as many mares. 
A splendid offering of jacks and jennets 
are also listed for this sale. Among the 
best of the jacks are Platter 2d, a big 1,200- 
pound jack 15% hands high, standard. He 
is a five-year-old, with good flat bone, a 
big flat foot, and is highly valued as a 
herd jack. His sire is King Platter Jr. 
and his dam is Queen, by a son of old 
Hanable. Queen is also in the sale, and 
is due to foal in March. One of her sons, 
a two-year-old, full brother to Platter 2d, 
sold last year for $1,000. Another good 
jack in this offering is Just Right, two 
years old, 15 hands high, standard. He is 
the heaviest-boned jack in the offering, 
and his dam is one of the biggest jennets 
in the offering. She is bred to Platter. 
The rest of the jennets include a half 
dozen bred to Miller’s Stonewall Jr., who 
was bought at public auction by Mr. Mil- 
ler in 1911 at $2,075, the highest price of 








the year. Among the stallions in the of- 
fering are Introuvable, a 2,400-pound 
horse, imported by Dunhams, and sold to 
a company for $4,200. Another good one 
is Incident, a black four-year-old, 2,200- 
pound horse, imported by Miller. The 
Brilliant-bred gray, Instar, is another of 
the best imported stallions in the offering. 
Mention of some of the best home bred 
Stallions and mares will be made next 
week. See announcement and write for 
the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


BLAKE’S BIG TYPE IMMUNED. SOW 
SALE, FEBRUARY 27TH. 


On February 27th, Thursday of next 
week, R. R. Blake, of Dallas Center, Iowa, 
will sell forty-five big type Poland China 
bred sows that have been cholera im- 
muned, and are one of the strictly good 
offerings of the season. The sale wiil be 
held at Mr. Blake’s farm, three miles 
north of Waukee, on the M. & St. L. and 
Milwaukee railroads, fifteen miles north- 
west of Des Moines. If you are interested 
in buying big type Poland sows this offer- 
ing ought to suit you in both breeding 
and individual merit, and you also get 
sows that have been cholera immuned. 
The offering comprises twenty-five year- 


ling and tried sows, and twenty spring 
gilts. Among the tried sows is Every- 
one’s Choice, the dam of Mr. Blake's 

: Wonder 


splendid big type boar, Smooth 
2d. She is a fine large sow, coming three 
years old, and is a valuable producer. She 
is bred to Long King and is due to farrow. 
Her three yearling daughters are among 
the attractions, the fall yearling, Smooth 
Wonder Maid, being especially good. The 
offering also includes three choice litter sis- 
ters out of one of Mr. Blake’s best brood 
sows, Wonder A 2d, she by-a son of Miller's 
old Chief Price. Her yearling daughters 
in this sale are by Columbia Chief 3d Jr., 
a splendid breeding son of Columbia Chief 
2d, out of a Crow bred dam. Our Queen 
2d, two-year-old, by old Chief Price 2d, 
with a record of big litters raised, and 
Lady Chief Price, who is big and has big 
quality, too, are other valuable tried sows 
in this offering, bred for early litters. The 
spring gilts are the best Mr. Blake raised, 
and are big and smooth. Among them are 
two out of Pride of Walnut Creek, the 
dam of the S. A. Roberts herd boar, 
Blake’s Best, one of the good hogs of the 
breed. The gilts are out of splendid brood 
sows and are sired by and bred to the 
best of big type boars, most of them 
named in the announcement elsewhere in 
this issue. Look it up and write Mr. 
Blake for his sale catalogue, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. He will 
be pleased to meet you at the sale. 


GRAHAM & SONS’ DUROC SALE. 


Messrs. I. H. Graham & Sons’ Duroc 
Jersey sale will occur at Cherokee, Lowa, 
February 26th. This is one of the last 
opportunities of the season our readers 
will have to buy bred sows and gilts of 
this breed. For the year ending January 
31, 1913, prices paid for hogs at the South 
Omaha market averaged over $1.35 per 
hundred more than was paid during the 
twelve months preceding. The supply 
being much shorter now than one year 
ago, one doesn’t need to be very far- 
sighted to realize what the future has in 
store for those who have good hogs to 
sell. Messrs. Graham have provided this 
offering for those who may be short on 
breeding stock. They will be sold in just 
common, every-day, business condition, 
ready to go to work. These gentiemen 
have established a reputation for produc- 
ing good hogs and selling them on their 
merits. They have employed the use of 
such boars as Achiever’s Best and Chero- 
kee Muncie, two boars that have added 
vigor and constitution to their herds. At 
the present time, the blood of the latter 
predominates, as the catalogue of this of- 
fering will show. A couple of tried sows 
have been listed, sired by the L. H. Rob- 
erts herd boar, King of Iowa, he by the 
noted King of Kings. We predict that 
this will be one of the good sales of the 
season to buy brood sows. If you haven't 
already a catalogue, you should send for 
one at once. The final announcement ap- 
pears with this issue. 


SHADELAND HEREFORD SALE. 


The annual Shadeland Hereford sale 
will occur at Shadeland Farm, near Kings- 
ley, Iowa, March 6th, and will consist of 
fifty head. Twenty-five are bulls of serv- 
iceable ages, nineteen being from eighteen 
to twenty-four months old. On account 
of the herd being reduced, the four-year- 
old bull, Rex Dorian, and the yearling 
herd bull, Beau Dover, are being offered. 
The offering largely represents the chief 
stock bull, Beau Elect, unquestionably 
one of the greatest bulls ever used at 
Shadeland. Ten young bulls and ten two- 
year-old heifers are sired by Beau Elect, 
and we venture to say they will not lack 
for appreciative bidders sale day. The 
twelve calves which sell at foot of dams 
are also by Beau Elect, nine being bulls 
nearly old enough for service. It is rated 
as the best lot of Herefords ever listed 
from this herd. Full particulars may be 
obtained by writing J. A. Shade for the 
catalogue. Note the announcement in this 
issue. 

HART MAKES GOOD SALE. 


T. B. Hart, of Edinburg, Ill., whe has 
built up a splendid reputation as a breed- 
er of high-ciass Short-horn cattle, re- 
ports the sale of thirteen head to the 
Farmer Farm, Farmington, Minn. The 
lot includes three cows, ten years old, two 
cows four years old, three heifers two 
years, three heifers one year old, and two 
weanling calves. The price per head was 
$235.00. The cattle were shipped to their 
new home at Farmington on January 
16th. Colonel Hart advises us that the 
sale was made through his advertisement 
in, Wallaces’ Farmer. He also reports 
the sale of a yearling bull to Robert Shan- 
non, of Xenia, Ill., for $250, and a bul? 
calf to W. McGlashan, of Xenia, for 
$125. We venture to say that the Farmer 
Farm and also the gentlemen buying the 
bulls, received splendid value for their 
money, as Colonel Hart’s herd represents 
the very best class of individuality and 
likewise the richest breeding. The prices 
were also reasonable. 
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ANNUAL OFFERING 
OF 


DUROC JERSEY 


Bred Sows and Gilts 


50 HEAD WILL BE SOLD 


AT CHEROKEE, IOWA, 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 26 


We have listed about 15 fall yearlings, by our great breed- 
ing boar, Cherokee Muncie, and 5 top tried sows bred to him. 
Besides, a number of spring gilts are sired by Cherokee 
Muncie, among them two litter sisters to the boar pig which 
sold for $90.00 in our October, 1912 sale. Balance of the gilts 
are sired by Duke Good E Nough, Graham’s Colonel, I. G.’s 
Colonel, Golden Model C and Model A. 

Those who can use a few good brood sows will find it to 
their advantage to attend this sale. Our hogs bear the reputa- 
tion of doing well in others hands. We are anxious to have 
every sow we sell do as well for others as for ourselves, and it 
is to this end we arestriving. They aresafely bred tothe boars 
above named, and to a son of Model Chief 2d, purchased from 
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NEVILLE’S ANNUAL DUROC SALE 


At the Diamond Stock Farm, Midway Between Aurelia and Galva, lowa, on 


TUESDAY, FEB. 25, (913 


35 HEAD IN SALE 


The offering consists largely of gilts, the get of the two herd boars, Model A 
and Golden Model 22d. Weare including a few of our choice tried sows, a iew 
of which are Crimson Beauty by King The Colonel, and will also sell a couple of 
her gilts by the prize winning Golden Model 11th. Frances Sensation goes in, 
a daughter of Wi inning Sensation and out of a Long Orion dam. A year! ng 
by C. H.’s Special is the sort that all breeders like. Chief Lady by Tip Top 
King has for dam a daughter of Liberty Chief, and she runs back on dams 
side to a litter sister to Crimson Wonder. We are also selling a top boar pig 
of September 1912 farrow by Model A and out of Miss Mortgage Pitter , the 
dam ofethe $100 gilt in our 1912 sale. Besides the two herd boars above men- 
tioned the offering is bred to a worthy son of Model Chief 7th and out of the 
great sow Rose Colonel. We cordially invite you to the sale, believing you will 
be pleased with our offering. Free transportation to parties coming by train 
from both Aurelia and Galva. Address for catalog, 


COL. P. McGUIRE, Auctioneer A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, lowa 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


5—DUROC JERSEYS—65 


= =AT AUCTION=— 


At Pleasant Hill Stock Farm, midway be- 
tween Kiron and Odebolt, Sac Co., lowa 


Friday, March 7, 1913 


We are selling 10 extra choice yearling sows by Kiron Chief and Kiron 



































{'} W.N. Shanks. 


Address for catalogue, 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
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Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


Gherokee, lowa 


COL. F. F. LUTHER, Auctioneer 








SHORT. HORNS. 


Wayside Farm Short- horns 


High class young bulls for sale 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


&. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
muure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
nale pups, old enough to train. Address 
fF. M. F. CERWINSKE, HKockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


END RIDGE HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Select Sultan 2348645. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. Choice of bulls. 
75. Also Poland-China boars. 

CLARENCE M. HAYS. Prop’'r. 
Palo Alto Co. Rodman, Iowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
‘ng and right tndividually. Can also spare a few 
‘emales. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
om. and see. Farm one mile from town. 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, 
BULL Scotch topped SHORT-HORN 
BULLS, reds and roans, from 12 to 18 
meee ontis old. Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
(sire Lodestone,. dam Imp. Beauty 42d). Write or 
come and see them at Elm Hill Farm, within city 
limits. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa. 


SHORT-HORNS 


Four good Scotch bulls—my herd bull and 3 bulls 
from 10 to 21 months old; 3 dark reds, 1 roan. If 
you want a good bull, come and see or write. 

Cc. OWENS, Central City. lowa 


Dozen Cows and Heifers and 5 
Bulls Priced Low 
In order to sell quickly, am making a low price on 
them. Mostly Scotch topped, the oldest about ten 
months; all reds in color and all good ones. 
0. A. HYLDEN. St. Ansgar. lowa 
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Eleven good, blocky Scotch and 











Short-horn Bulls 


Seven good yearling Scotch and Scotch topped at 
Pike Timber Stock Farm for sole. Come to see 
them or write. 

DAV ENPONT @) MACK, Belmond, iowa Iowa 





Home of White Hall Chief by White Hall Sul- 
tan and out of Imp. Scottish Maid. Ten young 
bulls for sale, sired by White Hall Chief, Sultan 
Mine and the grand breeding bull, Lancaster. Write 
your wants, or better come and see. J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON, Rochelle, Ili. 





HAMPSHIRES. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Am al! sold out of boars and will now offer 30 head 
of yearling sows and spring gilts bred to such boars 
as Peterson’ s Choice 11099, ason of Pat Malony 1415, 
and . R. K. 12408. Prize-winning blood represented, 

. PETERSON, Galva, Ida Co., lowa. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


BULLS __ 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tl. 
Silas Igo, Indianola, | lowa 


now Offers for sale 5 








good 


ANGUS BULLS 


representing the Blackbird, Trojan Erica, K. Pride 
and Mina families. All but one sired by Woodlawn 
Elfin. Bulls good enough for a breeder and bulls 
cheap enough for a farmer. Come and see, or write, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of table 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington. Iowa 


pricing them to 


suit the man with the a herd. Our herd ie 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred tohim. We invite in- 
spection. F R. - WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Ten bulls from 8 to 20 months old for sale. Good 
individuals of good breeding, sired by Ex. 111595, a 
2100 Ib. bull and winner of championship at northern 
lowa’s leading fairs in 1912 
W. SS. AUSTIN, 








We are offering a superior 
a ~ bulls of best breed- 
Am 








Dumont, Iowa 


Pleasant Hill Herd Angus 


To close out have for sale 8 cows, 2 two-year-old 
heifers, 7 calves at foot: also herd bull, Benton N. 
134802, 83-year-old, was champion as a yearling at the 
N. lowa fair. J. NISSEN, Meservey. Iowa 


QUIETDALE ANGUS 


Bulls for sale of best breeding and merit—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides—the big black business kind. 
the kind you want. and the quality and price will 
please you. Come and see. 
H. J. HESS. 








Waterloo, Iowa 





HAMPSHIRES. 





QUMMIT FARM Hampshires—Tbrough this 
‘ “ad’’ we have sold our last spring pigs. We have 
selected 20 boars and gilts of 
the very best blood and qual- 
ity from our Aug. and early 
Sept. litters, which will be in 
fine breeding condition in 
May and June, which we are 
now Offering for sale. You 
can save on both price and 
express by ordering now. Vrite us. Farm adjoins 















Wr 
city limits. MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, Ia. 






sator. 
Kiron Special 134235 (he by C. 


offering. 
should have our catalog. Ask for it. 


B. A. SAMUELSON, 


Holmes 


Achiever, sons of Crimson Chief Again and Achiever’s Best. 
gilts are the largest and also the most uniformly good lot we have ever offered 
publicly. They carry the blood of Model Chief, Achiever 


We feel certain that those wanting brooc 
The Duroes have made good for us—they will do so for you. 


The 55 spring 


and B. A.’s Indi- 


Bred to farrow last half of March and April to B. A.’s Indicator 119045, 
H.’s § oo and Crimson Beaut 134237. 
sows will be well pleased with our 


You 


Kiron, lowa 


COLS. N. G. KRASCHEL and A. 8. TEAQUIST, Auctioneers 
Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. 





40 HEAD 


by Grand Master Co 


Improver); a few by Alphonso. 
Chief and A. B.C. Col. 


COL. F. F. LUTHER, Auctioneer 


TUPPER'S DUROC SALE 


20 GILTS, 15 FALL _ YEARLINGS, 5 TRIED SOWS 


WOODBINE, IOWA 
FRIDAY, MARCH 7 


Spring gilts are sired 


C. H.’s Special and Lafollette’s Triumph. Fal 
yearlings are by A. B.C. Col. (he by the champion B.&C 


-s Col.and out of Wampum by J ), 


Tried sows are by B. & C.’s Col., Grand Master Col., Crimson 
They are bred to farrow from March 20th to late April to Grand 
Master Col., Liberty Chief, Alphonso aid Honest Bob. 


Address for catalog, 


JOHN R. TUPPER, Woodbine, lowa 








CHESTER WHITES. 





as pleases oS eer 
Address A. B. HE 


Heath’s Ghester Whites 


Spring gilts and yearling sows for sale, bred for March and April farrow. 
They represent largely prize-winning blood lines and their conformation is such 
Can furnish old customers new 


blood. 
Newell, lowa 





Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from which 
to select, heavy bone, large and me!low, best of 
breeding. Write your wants. 


Cc. G. HELMING, Waukon, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Bred to three different boars and will farrow ip 
March and April. These gilts are of the low down, 
broad packed. good boned kind. 

F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake. Iowa 





VALE’S CHESTERS 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now for sale from this 
old established herd. Can supply old customers with 
pigs not related, and with herd headers that will 
suit the discriminating breeder. 

B. KR. VALE Bonaparte, Iowa 





I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts. bred 
e sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, 00 
akin. Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, |!!inois. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catdlog of the World's 
Greatest Schoo! of Auctioneering. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


























Please mention this paper when writing. 








J. A. BENSON 


¥ Fine Stock Auctioneer 


SHELDON, |OWA 

‘Fifteen years in six ='ates. 
r 700 sales made for ‘ead- 
breeders. Terms: *% 

pay af expenses comiiy ab 


going 


Missouri Auction Schod 


Largest in world. Actual practice given | 
all kinds of property, and students furnished -t of 
text books free, written by instructors. 
ACTUAL PRACTICE TERM OPENS FEBRUARY 3, KANSAS CITY 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand A 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, !OWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instruc’ )' 1D 
Miissouri Auction School, largest and best I the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sal 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 


Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer — 
Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March ist—-#575..\ ‘ 
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THE DONOHOE ANGUS SALE 
MARCH 5TH. 


4s announced elsewhere in this issue, 


Mr. M. H. Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, 
will hold a red letter Angus sale at Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa, March 5th. Mr. Dono- 
poe has established a reputation for good 
Augus offerings, and he pronounces this 
otrering ag good or better than any he has 
ever sold. It numbers over fifty head, ten 
bulls, and the rest cows with calves at 
fot, heifers bred, and a few very choice 
heifers around a year old. It is an offer- 
ing that will please the most discriminat- 
it 


« buyers, in both breeding and individu- 
merit. It is also one of the most uni- 
formly good offerings of females that the 
\\ allaces’ Farmer representative has seen 
c me from the Donohoe herd, or any other 
herd. About a dozen head are sired by 
Iirwin C., many times grand champion, 
and old Black Woodlawn, his champion 
sire. The young things in the offering by 
Fiack Woodlawn are the last of his calves, 
and include one of his best sons. Among 
the strongest attractions, Blackcap 26th 
comes first. Her sire is Barbara’s Rose- 
gay and her dam is Blackcap Judy, a 
noted ancestry. She sells with a_ heifer 
calf at foot, sired by Bermerton’s Prince, 
and it goes like pulling teeth for Mr. 
I; nohoe to part with this pair, for he 
regards the cow as one of the most valu- 
ble the breed has produced. She is one 
of over thirty Blackbirds in this offering. 
Blackbird McHenry 66th is No. 2 of the 
‘fering. This will be remembered as the 
eifer for which the Donohoes paid $900 at 
ne of McHenry’s sales, the top price of 
he sale. She was later sold to G. W. 
‘-lton, of Knoxville, Ill, who now con- 
igns her with nine others to this sale. 
Her two daughters are in the sale also. 
Among other attractions are Blackbird 
Favorite 3d, a sister in blood to the great 
co Blackbird Favorite 2d, both having 
the same dam, and being sired by half 
brothers. Blackbird Favorite 3d is one of 
the largest and best daughters of Black 
Woodlawn. Her bull calf at foot, by Ber- 
merton’s Prince, is a promising herd head- 
er, and is considered as good as any in 
the herd. Blackbird Mary is another of 
the valuable cows in this offering. Her 
sire is Brookside Star, the sire of the 
champions Glenfoil Thickset 2d and Glen- 
foil Queen, both noted grand champions. 
Her dam is Black Lassie Queen, by Black 
King of Woodlawn. Two daughters of 
Blackbird Mary, both fine heifers, are also 
cadalogued. Brookside Blackbird 2d, by 
Heatherman 2d, and out of Blackbird of 
Audubon, is one of the splendid heifers in 
this offering; and there are a string of 
others of the choicest breeding and indi- 
vidual merit. See announcement and write 
for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


NEVILLE’S DUROC SALE. 


A very useful lot of choicely bred Duroc 
Jersey sows and gilts have been provided 
by Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, 
for his annual sale, to take place Febru- 
ary 25th. It comes the day preceding that 
of Messrs. I. H. Graham & Sons, who 
live but a few miles from Mr. Neville, 
and together the two sales make suffi- 
cient numbers offered to attract a good- 
sized crowd of buyers. The main herd 
boar is Model A., a half-brother to Jumbo 
Rose, the sow that topped C. A. De Vaul’s 
sale at $325. Both are out of Mr. De Vaul’s 
most valued sow, Red Rose. Mr. Neville 
gives his hogs the greater part of 400 
acre of farm land to range over during 
the winter ,and he feeds a balanced ra- 
tion. In short, he carries them along in a 
way calculated to deliver a good, healthy 
litter. He is striving to increase the size 
in his herd both by selecting the right 
kind of boars and by adding occasionally 
to his herd a top sow with both size and 
quality. He is always found bidding on 
the good ones, when at public auctions, 
and in this way provides himself with new 
blood for those who have been previous 
customers of his. Don’t forget that there 
will be one fall boar pig offered, a half- 
brother to the $100 gilt in Mr. Neville’s 
1912 sale. The sale is next Tuesday. 


CHIEF PRICE AGAIN FINDS NEW 
HOME. 
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Poland China breeders no doubt will be 
interested to learn that the noted Poland 
China boar, Chief Price Again, owned 
jointly by Messrs. Frank Rainier and A. 
J. Podendorf, of Logan, Iowa, has re- 
cently become the entire property of Mr. 
Rainier. With so noted a breeding and 
show boar as Chief Price Again at his 
command, it is only natural to expect a 
bright future for the Rainier herd. He 
and Monarch Chief will make a great 
pair of herd boars. 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS. 


Henry Lefebure, Fairfax, Linn county, 
Towa, who has made a splendid record 
both as a breeder and importer of Belgian 
horses, writes: ‘I have sold Suzette, 
champion of Iowa in 1912, who was foaled 
at the farm at Fairfax in 1910, weighing at 
present 1,930 pounds, to Ben L. Clark, of 
Shannon City, Iowa, for $1,500. Mr. Clark 
a'so purchased a team of imported blue 
roan Belgians, two-year-old fillies for 
$1,400. His purpose in buying Suzette was 
it) use her as the corner stone in the es- 
tablishment of a stud of pure bred Bel- 
xian horses on his farm. At the Chicago 
international, she won fifth in the strong- 
est class of Belgian mares ever lined up in 
an American show ring, and at the same 
piace she won a $100 gold medal prize 
offered by the Belgian Horse Society of 
Belgium. At the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis in 1904, it was a two-year-old filly 
bred and exhibited by H. Lefebure that 
won the grand championship Belgian mare 
of that show. This filly and her three- 
year-old sister, also bred at Fairfax, went 

the Reed Ranching Company, of Al- 
berta, Canada, for $2,000, and these two 
Sales indicate that if the Iowa farmer 
ould give his colts proper care and at- 
ntion, it would soon become unnecessary 

Zo to Europe for good horses. We lead 
the world in cattle, hogs and sheep, and if 
horse breeders would give their horses the 
Same care as the cattle men give their 
cettie, we would soon lead the world in 
'orses also. I imperted forty head of 
be! gians last April, sixty head in October, 
60d have arranged for another large im- 





portation to arrive the 15th of March.” 
Mr. Lefebure invites Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to visit his.barns. He will be glad 
to show them the Belgians he offers, and 
he believes they will please. 


100 HEREFORDS AT PUBLIC SALE. 


The 100 head of Hereford cattle, com- 
prising sixty bulls and forty cows and 
heifers to be sold from the herds of Ben- 
ton Gabbert, Dearborn, Mo.; W. A. Dall- 
meyer, Jefferson City, Mo.; Funkhouser 
Estate, Plattsburg, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. Lenox, Lake City, 
Mo.; S. J. Gabbert, Dearborn, Mo.; T. W. 
Carmichael, Odessa, Mo., and James A. 
Gibson, Odessa, Mo., should draw a large 
crowd to Kansas City on March 4th and 
5th. Every animal included in the sale 
has been tested for tuberculosis. The 
large number of bulls included should 
mean some excellent bargains, and we 
venture to say that those who attend the 
sale in search of a first-class herd bull or 
a bull to grade up with, will be more than 
pleased with the opportunity for selection 
which this sale offers. They will find the 
best class of individuality combined with 
rich breeding. Of the forty excellent 
young cows in the sale, many will have 
calves at side, while others are safe in 
calf, and they make the sale an especially 
desirable one for the man wanting to add 
desirable females to his herd or who 
wishes to found a herd. Catalogue giving 
full particulars can be had by writing 
R. T. Thornton, 1313 East Fifteenth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. We trust that a good 
many readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will 
secure this catalogue. It is a good time 
to buy good cattle and they should be 
able to buy most satisfactorily at this 
sale. By all means write for the catalogue 
and arrange to attend. 


VADER’S SHORT-HORN—POLAND 
CHINA SALE. 


We again call attention to the sale of 
Short-horns and Poland Chinas to be held 
by Mr. Geo. M. Vader, at Churdan, Iowa, 
next Thursday, February 27th. It is the 
big type Poland China and the business 
Short-horn that: Mr. Vader is_ selling. 
There are forty bred sows and twenty 
Short-horns. The importance of the oc- 
casion to those in need of a herd bull is 
the three Scotch bulls to be sold. In 
Young Ringmaster Mr. Vader is selling a 
bull that is beef and all beef. He strongly 
resembles both his sire and grandsire: 
Ringmaster, second prize bull at Des 
Moines as a yearling, and Nonpareil 
Prince, the sire of Ringmaster, that was 
so successfully used by Charlie Daws, of 
Harlan, lowa, for a number of years. 
Ringmaster will mature into a very large 
bull yet, he is of the quick maturing type; 
a bull that can be finished at any age. 
From a beef standpoint he is a bull that 
will meet the demand. Red Scotchman is 
somewhat of a finer texture. He is a very 
smooth bull with breed character. Good 
enough that Mr. Vader has used him on 
some of the Ringmaster heifers. Edge- 
mont is a twenty-four-months bull that 
will make the largest of them all, from 
present indications. He is a little more 
upstanding. All of these three bulls are 
of choice Scotch breeding. There are a 
half dozen daughters of Ringmaster selling 
which are much alike, being of the thick, 
low down, compact type. Mr. Vader’s 
Short-horns are workers; every cow raises 
a calf regularly, or they are disposed of 
for beef. The Poland Chinas are of the 
familiar big type breeding, and included 
are specimens from the Mouw, Miller and 
Fessenmeyer herds, and all are descend- 
ants of stock directly from the above 
named herds. They are bred for early 
farrow in most instances. It should be 
one of the well attended sales of the sea- 
son. Ask Mr. Vader for a catalogue if you 
have not already done so. Read the final 
announcement in this issue. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA PERCHERON 
SALE, MARCH 6TH. 


Attention is again called to the fifty- 
head offering of imported and home bred 
Percheron stallions and mares to be sold 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, March 6th, as an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue by R. C. 
Dannen, of Marshalltown, and H. C. Low- 
rey, of Nevada, Iowa. The Dannen offer- 
ing as stated last week, includes several 
of their show stallions and mares, among 
them first prize stallion at Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Sioux City fairs of 1912. 
Others are from their importation of a 
year ago, and from the Dannen herd that 
has been established for a good many years. 
Mr. Lowrey is also an old experienced 
Percheron breeder and importer, and his 
offering comprises young stock, acclimated 
and in good shape for buyers. The cata- 
logue gives other particulars, and will 
gladly be sent to those who will write for 
it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Ad- 
dress either party named in the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue. 


LIMESTONE VALLEY JACK AND 
JENNET OFFERING. 


Attention is again called to the great 
Limestone Valley Farm offering of regis- 
tered jacks and jennets to be sold by L. 
M. Monsees & Sons, March 4th, the sale 
to be held at their farm near Smithton 
and Sedalia, Mo., as advertised. As has 
been their custom for years, a special 
train will be run out from Sedalia the 
morning of the sale, and back after the 
‘sale. Our readers at all interested in this 
important sale should have the illustrated 
sale catalogue, which will gladly be sent to 
those who will write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. Remem- 
ber that Limestone Valley Farm is head- 
quarters for the blood of the World’s Fair 
champions, as Messrs. Monsees cleaned 
the platter at the great St. Louis Exposi- 
tion with Orphan Boy and the get of 
Limestone Mammoth. Most of the jennets 
in this offering are bred to Orphan Boy, 
the World’s Fair grand champion, and 
sire of champions, and several of his colts 
are included. The jennet offering is very 
attractive and quite uniformly good, as 
was observed on a recent visit to the farm. 
Among them is Belle of Waverly, 2d, the 
Missouri grand champion of 1911. She isa 
granddaughter of Limestone Mammoth, 
and is in foal to Orphan Boy. Her dam is 
also in the sale, and she is the dam of the 
jack, DeWolf Hopper, that sold as a yeare 





ling in the» Monsees sale for $1,300, the 
record price for yearling jacks. 
of the jennets are now suckling foals, 
some of which will sell with their dams. 
The catalogue gives reliable particulars 
concerning each animal in the sale, both 
jacks and jennets, so that it is not neces- 
sary to go into details here. Nearly all 
the animals are illustrated, too, from 
photographs, so that those with the sale 
catalogue can get a good idea of the offer- 
ing. It is not an offering of a few good 
ones and the rest common, but all are 
good, and the jack offering contains twen- 
ty top jacks that would be hard to dupli- 
cate. Messrs. Monsees consider them the 
best twenty they ever sold. Yet they are 
not asking or expecting any record prices 
at this sale. All they ask is that pros- 
pective buyers come and see for them- 
selves and make their own price. See the 
announcement and write for the catalogue. 


RECORD SALE OF SHIRES. 


Truman's Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Ill., write: ‘‘We are in receipt of cable- 
gram from our Mr. J. H. Truman advis- 
ing us that at Lord Rothschild’s sale, 
held at Tring, yesterday, thirty-two Shire 
colts and fillies running in ages from year- 
lings to three years old this spring, sold 
for an average of 454 guineas, the colt 
that was junior champion at London last 
year, Champion’s Goalkeeper, topping the 
sale at 41,00 guineas. This is a world’s 
record sale and I trust you will make 
mention of this in your next issue.” 


LOW PRICES ON BUILDING 
MATERIAL. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
building of any kind to do this season, 
will be a good deal interested in the full- 
page advertisement of the Gordon Van 
Tine Company, on page 319. They call 
attention to the fact that lumber is going 
up, and that their present prices are 50 
per cent under the market. They bought 
heavily in raw material while prices were 
down, and they are thus enabled to sell 
at a considerable lower price than they 
would otherwise be able to sell at. They 
have millwork as well as lumber, and 
some idea of the very low prices they are 
making on millwork can be gained by re- 
ferring to the advertisement in question. 
Gordon Van Tine will be glad to sell you 
not only the material, but they will be 
giad to give you help in any building you 
may desire to do. If you want plans, if 
you buy the material of them, they will 
supply them. If you want to remodel a 
house or remodel a barn, their architect's 
services are yours for the asking. They 
have issued four books on the building 
materials they have to offer, one for roof- 
ing, as they make a specialty of roofing 
as well as lumber, one on lumber and 
millwork, and they are free. They ask 
you to send ten cents for their book of 
plans which gives 60 complete plans for 
houses, cottages, bungalows, etc., with 
an estimate of the cost. The prices range 
from $600 to $6,000 for the complete cost. 
The ten cents they ask for the plan book 
covers the cost of postage and mailing 
and will be refunded in case you buy ma- 
terial of them. The other books are 
free, and can be had on request. If you 
desire the plan book also, be sure to send 
them ten cents in postage or coin. Use 
either the coupon which the advertise- 
ment contains, addressing all inquiries to 
the Gordon Van Tine Company, 5032 Case 
St., Davenport, Iowa, or else reproduce 
this coupon in a letter or postal card, and 
it will answer the same purpose. 


FLYING DUTCHMAN CORN PLANTER 
NOW $35.00. 


In a special announcement on page 327, 
the Moline Plow Company call attention 
to the fact that they now offer their 
Flying Dutchman corn planter, about 
which they tell in this advertisement, for 
$35, f. o. b. their factory or warehouses at 
the eleven cities mentioned in their ad- 
vertisement. This planter is equipped 
with disk openers, and 36-inch wheels, at 
a small additional cost. It drops two, 
three or four kernels or drills any desired 
distance, edge or flat drop. It has positive 
feed, as well as accurate feed, and it is 
equipped with two full sets of plates. 
They claim that it always drops the seed 
in perfect check and never scatters, no 
matter whether you drive slow or fast, 
and the drop can be changed from two, 
three or four kernels to the hill as desired 
instantly and while the planter is in mo- 
tion. If the ground is exceptionally rich, 
and you want four kernels to the hill you 
can have it with this planter. If it is thin 
ground and you only want two kernels, 
the drop can be changed instantly to drop 
just the two kernels. A free booklet show- 
ing the planter in colors and also going 
into detail with regard to the special fea- 
tures which make it a satisfactory plant- 
er, has been issued, and it can be obtained 
by writing them at Dept. 20, Moline, Ill. 
They will appreciate it if Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers will look up their advertisement 
on page 327, and mention the paper when 
writing. 

BUY A GOOD GANG PLOW. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
has never used a gang plow on his farm, 
will be astonished at the work it will en- 
able him to do. If there is any consid- 
erable amount of plowing to do on the 
farm, a good gang plow should by all 
means be purchased. Often times a good 
gang plow will mean the getting the crop 
in a week to ten days earlier, and many 
times this difference would mean the dif- 
ference between an ordinary crop and a 
good crop, thus saving considerable more 
than the price of the gang plow even 
though the amount of ground plowed was 
not large. A gang plow which has proved 
thoroughly satisfactory is made by the 


Janesville Machine Company, 34 Center 


St., Janesville, Wis. They call attention 
to it and to the features that have made 
it a good plow for the corn belt farmer in 
a special advertisement on page 343. They 
have issued some very interesting litera- 
ture telling not only about the plow, but 
also about their famous sulky and walking 
plows, cultivators, disk and the ordinary 
shovel kind. Their famous Budlong disk 
harrows, Janesville corn planters, etc. 
Janesville plows have made a wonderful 
record at the Big Rock and Wheaton 
plowing matches which are the biggest in 


Several © 





the country. Partiai 
regard to this record is given in the 
Janesville advertisement, and full particu- 
lars are given in the literature above re- 
ferred to. Send for it. 


RELIABLE FARM RANGES. 

The farm home which does not have a 
good kitchen range is considerably handi- 
capped. A good range means plenty of 
hot water at all times, the keeping of the 
meals warm wnen the men are late com- 
ing in, and other comforts which the ordi- 
nary kitchen stove cannot give. Readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who do not have a 
kitchen range should lose no time in inak- 
ing a selection, as there are few things 
that add more to the comfort of the farm 
home. One of the ranges which is largely 
used in farm homes is the Majestic, and 
four of the different styles are illustrated 
in their advertisement on page 328. They 
are the products of the Majestic Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. 14, St. Louis, 
Mo., and they have years of reputation 
behind them. They are made of malle- 
able and charcoal iron, and what these 
materials and the special features of con- 
struction of Majestic ranges mean to the 
buyer, are pointed out in the advertise- 
ment of the manufacturer, and in some 
very interesting literature which they 
have issued. They will be glad to send 
you their booklet on kitchen ranges and to 
answer any questions you may desire to 
ask with regard to the Majestic. They 
will deem it a favor if our readers will 
look up their advertisement and go over 
it carefully. 


CASE AUTOMOBILES. 


Some of the many features which make 
the Case automobiles a most desirable car 
for the farmers to buy, are given in the 
full-page advertisement of the J. I. Case 

. M. Company, Racine, Wis., who are 
well known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
all through the corn belt, on page 321. 
The illustration of the Case ‘40’ five pas- 
senger touring car which sells fully equip- 
ped for $2,200 is illustrated therein. The 
equipment comprises Westinghouse elec- 
tric starter and electric lighting outfit, 
for all lamps, Warner auto meter, electric 
horn, rain vision ventilating windshield, 
mohair top, side curtains and cover, 37x 
414 tires, extra size for the weight of the 
car by the way, Firestone demountable 
rims, three-quarter eillptic springs, Tim- 
ken full floating axle, Rayfield carburetor 
with dash adjustment, Bosch magneto, 
tools, tire repair kit, jack, pump, etc. 
Also extra tire and tube on rim, extra 
tube separate, tire chains, tire cover, and 
handy work light on long wire. The equip- 
ment is unusual, and the car is likewise 


information - with 


unusual. It represents seventy years of 
experience in manufacturing, and the 
Name Case is a guarantee of qual- 
ity in automobiles, the same as in 


threshing machinery. It is not the cheap- 
est car as ftr as first cost is con- 
cerned, but the manufacturers claim that 
you cannot buy a cheaper car when the 
cost of use is considered, pointing out 
that no expense has been too great or no 
method too irksome to perfect every part 
in the manufacture of Case cars. The 
motor has 4%-inch bore, 54-inch stroke 
and it is powerful and silent, economical 
in fuel, has many features which will 
commend it to those who know a geod 
motor. We cannot go into details with 
regard to the car in calling attention 
thereto, nor can the Case Company in 
their page advertisement. They simply 
direct attention to a few of the many 
excellent features which make their car a 
profitable investment for the farmer de- 
siring to own a good automobile, and they 
want to correspond with every one of our 
readers interested in buying a car, and 
to send them complete literature concern- 
ing not only the Case ‘‘40’’ which sel's at 
$2,290, fully equipped, but likewise about 
the Case ‘30’’ which sells at $1,500. Just 
fill out the coupon which the advertise- 
ment contains, and it will bring the at- 
tractive Case catalogue and other litera- 
ture by return mail or if you do not wish 
to mutilate the paper, drop them a postal 
eard or letter renuest at 625 State St., 
Racine, Wis., and the catalogue will be 
forwarded by return mail. 


CONCRETING IN COLD WEATHER. 


Under the above title; the Universal 
Portland Cement Company give practical 
instructions for the use of cement in cold 
weather, and it is one of the many inter- 
esting booklets on cement and its uses 
which they have issued. They not only 
issue practical booklets telling how to use 
cement for various purposes, but they 
likewise furnish plans, specifications and 
instructions for cement sidewalks, cement 
water troughs, cement porches and steps, 
ete., and if you are interested in putting 
up any kind of buildings with cement they 
will be glad to have you write them for 
any help you may desire. They are mak- 
ers of Universal Portland Cement and 
their booklet can be had by addressing the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 72 W. Adams St. Their cement 
is sold through dealers in practically every 
town, and under their own trade mark, 
and they point out that this trade mark 
is a guarantee of your getting good ce- 
ment. They will be glad to have you ask 
for Universal when you buy, and if the 
dealer you patronize does not have it, 
they will see that you are supplied, if you 
will write them. 


LEWIS LYE. 

Practical information about lye and its 
uses has been issued by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and they will be pleased to send 
their booklet to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is enough interested to write 
therefor, mentioning the paper. They are 
makers of Lewis lye, which for many 
years has been recognized as the stand- 
ard of the market. Jt can be had in sift- 
ing top cans, and they point out that it is 
an invaluable product for making soap, 
softening water, household cleaning, dis- 
infecting purposes, preventing hog chol- 
era, destroying vermin, spraying trees, 
etc. The booklet they have issued gives 
practical information with regard to the 
various uses, and they will be glad to send 
a copy thereof. A postal card reauest, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, will bring 
it by return mail 
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00-Quality Herefords-100 


60 BULLS, 40 COWS AND HEFIERS 


FUNKHOUSER, GABBERT AND OTHERS 


OUR SEVENTH BIG ANNUAL TWO-DAYS SALE 


Kansas City, Mo., March 4 and 5, (913 














EVERY ANIMAL TESTED FOR TUBERCULOSIS, Sixty splendid, big, lusty bulls of serviceable age. Forty excellent young cows 


safe in calf or with calves at side. 
known breeders; ; 
Rk. T. THORNTON, Kansas City, 
IAMES A. GLBSON, Odessa, Mo. 
high class cattle as at this sale 


R. T. THORNTON, Mgr., 


Mo.; J. 


BENTON GA BBE KT, Dearborn, 
W. LENOX, Lake C ity, Mo.; 


Representatives of herd bulls that have made Hereford history. 
Mo.; W. A. DALLMEY om? Jefferson City, Mo.; FUNKHOUSER ESTATE, Plattsburg, Mo.; 
s . GABBERT, Dearborn, Mo.; T. W, 

Ww e have sold you good e attle at our AR r sales, but never before have we been able to offer you as many 
For catalogues or other information, address 


1313 E. Fifteenth &t., 


A selected lot trom the following well- 


CARMICHAEL, Odessa, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HOLSTEINS. 


NOTE OUR OFFERING 


AT THE 


Great Holstein Sale 


-AT.. 


Waterioo, lowa, Mar. 18-19 
THE CHICAGO STOCK FARN 


R. B. YOUNG, Prop. 


BUFFALO CENTER, tOWA 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The mest Rrofitanle dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Bra,tleboro, Vt. 




















POLAND-CHINAS. 





Good Luck Herd of Poland-Chinas 


A few choice big type gilts for sale. 
- ch and April farrow. 
cription and prices. Address 
og B. \. FISHER & SON, 


The large useful kind with quality. 
Will ship on approval, express prepaid, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Route No. 1, 


Bred to F’s Longfellow for 


Write for de- 
EDGEWOOD, IOWA 





BIG TYPE—BIG QUALITY — IMMUNE 


POLAND-CHINA SOWS 


BRED TO IMMUNE BOARS 


Satisfaction guarantecd. Write for 
prices, breeding and 


description 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


AT MODERATE PRICES 
40 spring gilts, 12 fall yearlings and a few tried 
sows to offer, bred for March and Aprilfarrow. Sires 
represented: Colossee, Thuirer’s Big Orange 





Smooth Giant 24 and Pioneer Price. All 
big. growthy stuff. We solicit your business. 


C. L. THUIRER, 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


Address 


Fostoria, Clay Co., lowa 





30 Largo Spring Gilts 

of March and April farrow 
sired by Prince Price 166121 and Big Lad 177629. Dams 
ire of the Mouw, Miller and Crow breeding. They 
are large, long and heavy boned with good arched 
backs, wide heads, well up on their feet; are bred to 
Orange Price 193887 and Prince Price 2d 193889. We 
ship on approval and guarantee satisfaction 
5. F. DeLONG, Bristow, iowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


BREEDERS POLAND-C mtn AS 
We have ten head of strong fall yearling boars and 
same number of spring pigs. They are sired by Col. 
rhickset by Thickset 2d, Mondamin Master, Big De- 
eade rand others. 


Henry’ s Poland-Chinas 


245 head—1 Oct., 4 Dec. and 20 April boars to offer. 

Mostly H's Defender by Dorr’s Defender and out of 
nature sows. They are an extra good. lengthy, heavy 
boned lot of pigs. Prices very reasonable quality 
considered, WI ad. W ILL A. HENRY. Marcus, Ka. 


20 Good Poland-China Gilts For Sale 


of big type breeding. with quality. Bred for March 
and April farrow to Tec. Wonder 195515 and 

nome Crow 195577. Priced to move them in 
lirty days. 


A. L. SURFUS 


Poland- China Bred Sows and Gilts 


rhe growthy, big type kind. Gilts are by Colosso 
2a and bred to‘D’s Wonder by A Wonder 143421 
and out of dam by A Wonder 107353. Prices and 
quality of stock will please you. 
Ww. T. DUBOIS, Greenville, Clay Ce., Ia. 


Bristow, Iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











Oakwood Poland - Chinas 


Bred sows for sale. Spring gilts, fall yearlings and 
tried sows. The big smooth, prolific kind. Bone and 
stretch surpassed by none. Bred to four different big 
typc boars for March farrow. Gilts will weight up 
to 300 Ibs., Oct. yearlings 400 to 450 lbs. Mature sows 
big enough to suit anyone and of most pleasing form. 
If possible come and see me. 


C. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 
POLAND-CHINA BIG TYPE GILTS 


FOR SALE 


Sired by the sweepstakes -800 Ib. yearling boar, 
Bine Valley Chief 182553, and bred to the 
sweepstakes boar, Schmeider’s Big Expan- 
sion, and Pawnee Defender 194791. ‘Tlhe-e 
gilts are the quality kind, and big because they can't 
help it. They are out of Big Victor and Schmieder's 
Big Expansion dains. If interested, write or call on 


JOHN SCHMIEDER & SON, Remsen, lowa 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Fall & | both sexes, sired by Look Again (192885). 
From large, prolific dams and big litters. Write for 
full descriptions and prices. Can please you in indi- 
viduality. M. 0. WATTS, Fairfield, lowa, 


Poland-CGhina Gilts 


for sale of the large, big boned. stretchy type, bred 
to farrow in March and April. Sires, Big Wonder 
180955 and Prince Victor 185279. Moder- 
ate prices. Address 

A. VANDER PLOEG, 


Hansons’ Big Typed 300 Lb. Poland-China 


filts bred to Cornbelt Expansion, Long Pete, and 
sig Peter, that weighed 930 Ibs. on the scales at 30 
months old, and is the largest and best boar of his 
age living. Come and seee. 
Cc. K. Hanson & Son, 














Kanawha, Iowa 





Nashua, Iowa 





lar te eee BRED GILTS——A few 
select gilts for sale of the Pawnee and Model 
breeding that are long, heavy boned, good backs and 
stand on the best of feet. They are bred to Expan- 
sion hog and wil! farrow last of March and April and 
will be priced right. Will ship on approval. Won’t 
have to wait for pedigree. HARRY CLARK, Washta, lowa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—BIG TYPE 


40 bred sows and gilts to offer. Gilts are either slred 
by or bred to See Expansion 61170 and Paw- 
nee Hing 61539. Wi!! weigh from 200 to 300 lbs. 
Jan. ist. Also some August pigs weighing 160 Ibs. 
Dec. 23d. O. N. LEWIS, Mapleton, Iowa. 


3 BIG BONED, growthy Poland-.China 
e boars and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding. prolific litters—175 to 200 ibs. Two 
Short-born bulls. 13 months old. Pleased buyers in 
twonty four states past twenty years and can please 
you. Write or call. P. 8.&8. BARR, Box W. F., 
R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 











DUROC JERSEYS. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


75 fall yearlings and spring gilts for sale bred for March and April litters. 
growthy, good boned, strong backed kind. 
Bred to Chief Select Again, Golden Top and Iowa Champion. 


2d and Fancy Model. 


WM. TAYLOR, 


The 
Sires, Sutherland 103659, King of Cols. 


IRETON, IOWA 





The April year- 


of fall and spring farrow; 12 fal] boars and an April yearling that 
are good, rugged, high backed, good footed hogs. i 
ling and 8 of the fall boars are suitable for use in good pure bred 


herds. 
Mode! Advancer, Crimson Wonder] Am. Dams 
are mostly descendants of Prince of Colonels, 


Our stuff has not been crowded, but is in good, vigorous condition. 


Sires: Prince The Col., 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 








“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
Better than ever. Sired by Ming the Col., Col. 
Willetta and Golden Model 11th. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 

COME AND SEE THEM 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Gilts For Sale 


Cholera Immune 


Our herd won 36 prizes at the Mason City and 
Waverly fairs this fall, 16 firsts. 9 seconds, 7 cham- 
pionships. Sires, C. J.’s Chief and Mode) Chief's Last. 
Are bred to Chief Select Jr.. R. & 8. Golden Model 
and a son of Model Chief 2d. The good ones are the 
cheapest. 


Cc. J. SWALE, Sumner, Iowa 


DUROC JERSEYS, 


Model Chief 2d 53757 


the Iowa grand champion boar used at the head of 
tur herd, is dead. Weare out of boars. Have sold 
50 head this fal], mostiy by the old hero. We wil be 
pleased now to take orders for gilts and older sows to 
be shipped when safe in farrow. More champion 
boars represented in our herd than can be found 
elsewhere in the state. Foundation stock a specialty. 


W. WN. SHANKS, Worthington, Minnesota 


Farm adjoins town. 


Idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys 


We are now offering for sale a choice lot of bred 
gilts of March and April farrow. They are the kind 
that will appeal to the careful buyer. They weighed 
from 250 to 310 lbs. Jan. 7th, and are especially well 
developed in length. bone, good feet and strong 
backs. Drop us a card and we will give measure- 
ments, description, etc. by return mail. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address 
WELLENDORF @& SON, 


Clover Blossom Herd of Durocs 


Thirty head of extra good gilts sired by Prince of 
Colonel 3d 117501 and Sioux Notcher ist 123201. Extra 
large bone. Herd noted for strong arched backs, 
good feet, nice head and ears. Guaranteed safe in 
pig. Bred to E. C.’s Crimson Wonder, grandson of 
the champion boar at Sioux City fair. Bred for 
March and April farrow. Priced to sell. Call or 
write for description and prices. 

Yours for a square deal, 

E. C. FARRINGER, [reton, Sioux Co., Ia. 


Evergreen Forest Herd Durocs 


25 March and April gilts for sale sired by 
Nebraska Crimson, he by I am Perfection Wonder 
by Crimson Wonder Again. They are all bred to 
King’s Bud. They area nice growthy lot with plenty 
of size and quality. 


ED. FREESE, 
Grandview Durocs 


Sows for sale sired by Gay Notcher and Defiance 
Jr., and bred to the unsurpassed young boar, Grand- 
view Chief. Three July boars by Regulus; one by 
Walte Model—good ones. 
W. I. JACQUES, 


DUROC JERSEY GILTS 


forsale. Very good individuals. The best of breed- 
ing. Immunized from cholera. At let-live prices. 


JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, lowa 


DUROC TRIED SOoWwS 


A FEW 22-YEAR-OLD SOWS 
bred to Bates’ Selection by Chief Select 88307, $60.00. 
Also above boar, 2 years old, at $60.00. 
H. A. BATES, Algona, Iowa 


AVERYDALE DUROCS 


Bred sows—Growthy, lengthy, heavy bone. 
Bred right and priced right. -Let me tell you about 
them. Also improved strain Silver King corn. 


A. M. AVERY, Mason City, lowa 


BEKHSHIRES. 








Algona, Iowa 








Nora Springs, lowa 





Galva, Iowa 




















i Now Is the Time 


to buy pig fiesh from Spring litters— 


BERKSHIRES 


All pure Berks from Morgan 
Farm. Morgan Hogs win laurels 


book orders for Pigs from Spring 
farrowings, to be shipped when 
weaned. We also have a few very 
fine pigs from last Fall litters 
still unsold. Be sureand write 
before buying. 


MORGAN FARM 
Beloit, Wisconsin 











Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung boars and gilts of pripe-weeping stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. ey will 
Please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, iowa 


Berkshire Boars 


Choice spring boars, sired by a show son of the 
champion, Crown Premier. Dams of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow breeding. 





Harlan. Iowa 





Square Deal Herd Durocs 


Choice tried sows and gilts safe in pig, due to farrow 

March and April. Prices reasonable. Come or write 

Rr. D. RUNYON, Fillmore, Illinois 
We give you a square deal. 





Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want @ good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male, — 

J.J. BRADSHAW 

Bold Knob aniens 





INO. C. MILLER, R. 2, 
sows and gilts forsale bred 
for March and Apri] farrow 
to Sunrise Value A 
169258 and Fenton Rival 171090. Good, 
well grown stock from prize winning dams. 
A. A. HADING 
Hessuth County, Fenton, lowa 


ip 2. = &* # 








Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph. winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of ee 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 day 

Only a few bull calves left—chiolce—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


GENESO HERD 


consigns 30 females to the Iowa Breeders’ Sale at 
Waterloo, March 18 and 19. Cows and heifers bred 
to Korndyke Queen DeKols Prince and other good 
sires. Meet us there. 
McHKAY BROS., 





Buckingham, Iowa 





GUERNSEYWS. 





T T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


We now offer 30 head of registered females and 8 
May Rose bulls, 5 of them ready for service. 


WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa 
RED POLL. 


Red Polled Cattle for Sale 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won ist, 3d and 4th prizes | 











official 12 months butter contest last year 
by the R. P.C.C. Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls forsale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 

MYRON SCHENCK, 


RED POLLED GATTLE Sie a 


able prices. ROGER VAN EVERA, Davenport, Ie. 


Cresco. Iowa 





Algona, Iowa 








HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


We are now offering a number of high class youn 
bulls for sale, sired by the show bull, Gen. G. 261 7. 
and other good sires. One good one, 16 months old, 
is out of Blossom, the dam of prize winners. An- 
other good one is out of the Mousell show cow, Prin 
ceps Lassie. Come and see them at the farm, a mi!e 
west of town. 


0. &. GIBBONS & SON, Atlantic, lowa 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


COWS AND HEIFERS 


Some with first calves. Amxiety 4th blood pre- 
dominates. Some heifers sired by a Perfection bred 
sire. Calves by the herd bulls, Preemptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and quality 
Inspection invited. 


W. T. WRIGHT, Mt. Pleasani, lowe 


Hereford Bulls 


Siz good year old bulls, sired by Beau 
Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald 
Sith. Farm adjoins town on southeast. 
Call or write. 

Ellis Bailey, Marshalltown, Iows. 


AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


for sale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
mediate use. E. R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 























— GRADE and Reques ered Stock 
anted in qzebange for farm lands. W. F. 
HOOPES. ¢ Carrington, N. D 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(55) 367 





A NEW CREAM SEPARATOR ON SALE 


nch Melotte cream separator is 
r sale for the first time in Amer- 
Babson Bros., agents for the 
tates, Dept. 4462, Nineteenth and 
Ave., Chicago, Ili. They tell 
a separator and its guarantee for 
-s, and about the special features 
in their page advertisement on 
page this week. They offer to 
ut on thirty das’ free trial. No 
to be paid until the trial is made 
tind the separator satisfactory. 
tros. point out that they are the 
ry agents in America and they 
to be sure to write them for 
resting literature they have issued 
ird to this French separator, and 
r< it has done and will do. They 
that one of the Melotte separa- 
been working every day, driven 
ifting, since November 5, 1900, 
ten and one-half hours per 
9,687 hours, at a cost of $7.50. 
nt out that this much usage 
epresent a period of fifty-four 
on the average farm. They 
vant you to be sure and secure the Me- 
atte booklet Which gives full particulars 
concerning the machine, and they will ap- 
wrociate it if our readers will mention 
Farmer when writing. 











Wallace 


cREAM SEPARATOR AND aes 
ENGINE ON ONE BASE 

The feature of the Automatic Cream 

geparat made by the Standard Sepa- 


ympany, Box G-33, Milwaukee, 
Wis, is that it combines a separator and 
the power plant all in one compact unit. 
rh engine and the separator are com- 
lilt, the engine being built into 
1yator itself, and itis so nicely ad- 
at the bow! spine at a high even 
without a trace of vibration. The 
ne starts with the pulling of a cord. 
it is protected against freezing, choking 
or balking by an automatic fuel feed and 
ijt has magneto equipment. The Standard 
Separator Company have issued some very 
interesting literature with regard to their 
automatic cream separator for 1913, and 
hey want Wallaces’ Farmer readers milk- 
ing three or more cows, to be sure and 
secure it. Drop them a postal card re- 
guest, asking for catalogue No. 14, and 
{will be forwarded by return mail. Their 
aivertisement on page 354 will be interest- 
ing to the Jarge majority of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. 


A SPECIAL SEEDER FOR ALFALFA 
AND CLOVER. 


A good many Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
have lost out in getting a stand of grass 
the past three years, particularly the two 
years preceding the 1912 season, and the 
ss in seed to say nothing of the disar- 
rangement of the plan crop rotation 
has been considerable. Undoubtedly much 
of this loss has been due to the poor plant- 
ing of the seed, and in order to enable the 
farmer to get a good stand of grass seed, 
and liewise of alfalfa, the Velvetlawn 
Seeder Company have placed upon the 
market the Excelsior alfalfa and clover 
drills. They are guaranteed without res- 
ervation to the farmer for drilling clover 
in wheat. ‘The manufacturers claim that 
they will save half of the seed, and secure 
afar better stand than any other method, 
and they are sold with this understand- 
ing. The disks on Excelsior drills are 
four inches apart, which is the proper dis- 
tance for the planting of alfalfa, the clo- 
timotny, rape, millet, ete. They 
issued a very interesting booklet de- 
ing in detail their drill and the work 
it has done and will do, and they will be 
gad to send a copy to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ armer on request. They will deem 
eat favor if you will mention Wal- 
| Farmer when writing them, as they 
want t know from what source their in- 
qu iries come, 


THE FOUR-WHEELED CORN 
PLANTER. 


rator ° 

















Reasons why their four-wheeled corn 
planter is thoroughly satisfactory to the 
corn belt farmer, are given in the adver- 
tsement of the Hayes Pump & Planter 
Co., of Galva, Ill., on page 341. This plant- 
er represents twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture of corn planters, 
and the booklet the Hayes Pump & Plant- 
er Co. have issued with regard thereto 
cannot fail to bé of intarest to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who are interested in buy- 
ingacorn planter this season. The ad- 
vertisement will give our readers an ex- 
cellent idea of the planter, and the com- 
plete booklet goes into detail. A postal 
card of letter request will bring it by 
return mail. 


WINDMILLS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
Windmills for farm use have been made 
by the Perkins Windmill & Engine Co., of 
8 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind., for a good 
Many } ears—in fact fifty years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture is the record of 
ths company. They call attention in a 
§| ecial advertisement on page 358 to both 
their windmills, which are made in fifty- 
four sizes and kinds, and to their farm 


gasoline engines, tanks, jacks, hand 

ucks, ete. A special feature of their 
far m engine is the clean out on the base, 
Which does away with grease and dust, 
eiminating to quite an extent the fire 
‘anger. Their catalogue gives full partic- 


Wars concerning their windmills and en- 
ae, and the low prices at which they 
the Sold. They will be glad to send copy 
‘ereof to our readers on request. 


AN INTERESTING IMPLEMENT 
CATALOGUE. 


We acknowledge receipt from the Mon- 
Mouth Plow Company, of 518 S. Main St., 


ponmovth, Ti, their annual catalogue 
. T1913. It lists and describes. their Mon- 
; uth sulky and gang plows, walking 
pows, isk harrows, spike tooth harrows, 
arrow attachments for riding plows, 


Yonmor th disk grain drills, corn planters, 
= the full line of agricultural imple- 
of. -eY,manufacture and sell. Several 
at ~ UStrations show their implements 
a in the field, and they are particu- 
c.. interesting. The Monmouth Plow 
renmban: sell all of their imp!ements di- 

rom: the factory, freight prepaid, un- 
: fve-year guarantee, and they give 
if hou’ thirty days’ free trial privilege 
. Wishes. In a special advertisement 











- ville, TH, 





on page 349 they call particular attention 
to the Monmouth sulky and gang plows, 
and to the particular, features thereof. 
The catalogue goes into detail, and they 
want readers of Wallaces’ Farmer to ask 
for copy thereof, and to look it over care- 
fully. They will be glad to answer any 
questions with regard to their plows you 
may wish to ask. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Under the above title, the American 
Drainage Company, of 54 Jones St., Du- 
buque, lowa, makers of drain heads, have 
issued a very interesting and instructive 
booklet on draining wet land. Their drain 
heads can be installed by the farmer him- 
self and they point out that you do not 
need ditches or laterals or surface out- 
lets with their system, and that two men 
can set four or five of their drain heads 
in a day’s time. It is the season of the 
year when our readers are bound to be 
interested in drainage, and the American 
Drainage Company want you to be sure 
and secure the very interesting booklet 
above mentioned. A postal card or letter 
request will bring it by return mail. 


BUY A MANURE SPREADER. 


The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
does not already have a manure spreader 
on his farm, should make the investment 
this season, if they have any considerable 
amount of manure to spread. The spread- 
er means that the manure you have will 
go much farther and prove more effective 
than it could possibly if spread by hand. 
Some very practical and interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the value of ma- 
nure and to the advantages of the manure 
spreader, has been issued by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of America, 
Chicago, Ill. They call attention to their 
I. H. C. spreader in a special advertise- 
ment on page 358, and they will be glad to 
answer any questions our readers may 
wish to ask with regard to manure and its 
value and their spreaders. 


EAR TAGS FOR STOCK. 


The F. S. Burch & Co., Dept. 2, 64 W. 
Illinois St., Chicago, Ill., make a specialty 
of ear tags for stock, making three differ- 
ent kinds, and they will be glad to supply 
you with any one of the three. The illus- 
tration in their advertisement on page 347 
gives an excellent idea of the styles, and 
their little circular gives full informaticn. 
It will be forwarded on postal card or let- 
ter request. 


A FREE BOOK ON ALFALFA. 


The Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., Box 
114 S, Waterloo, Iowa, have issued a book- 
let on ‘Alfalfa, and How to Grow it on 
Your Land,” which they will be glad to 
send to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request. Their advertisement on page 
345 tells about it. 





Remember the Stuart, Iowa, sales of big 
type Poland China sows, to be held next 
Monday and Tuesday, February 24th and 
25th, by J. M. Sheehan and W. M. Shrader 
& Co., of that place. Particulars were 
given last week. 

Whitsitt Bros., Pre-Emption, Il., claim 
June 12th as the date of their annual 
Short-horn sale, and they advise us that 
they will have a splendid offering for this 
sale. Their herd represents many years 
of experience in breeding good Short- 
horns, as it is one of the oldest estab- 
lished in the western country. Full par- 
ticulars concerning their offering will be 
given at the proper time. Make a memo- 
randum of the date and watch for them. 

The H. W. Johns-Manviile Co., well 
known to our readers as the makers of 
J. M. asbestos roofing, announce the re- 
moval of their Newark office to 239 Halsey 
St., so that the new office and salesroom 
are located on the ground floor of a mod- 
ern building in the heart of the city’s 
business center. They have a floor area 
of 4,000 square feet in the new location, 
giving ample room for a display of asbes- 
tos roofing, packing, pipe covering, brake 
lining and automobile accessories. 

Ventilating pads which mean much to 
the comfort of the horse in warm weather, 
and in the early spring when the horses 
are soft and sweat easily, are made by the 
Burlington Blanket Company, Dept. 21, 
Burlington, Wis. They describe them in 
an advertisement on page 343, and they 
would be glad to send Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers full information with regard there- 
to. Better look over your harness, and 
find out what you will need before spring 
work begins. 

The correct dates of the public sale of 
Holstein cattle by various breeders at 
Waterloo, Iowa, are March 18th and 19th. 
The Chicago Stock Farm, Buffalo Center, 
Iowa, owned by Mr. R. B. Young, is one 
of the,contributors to this sale. Through 

an error, the date first announced was 
March 11th and 12th, but the correct dates 
are the 18th and 19th. Full particulars 
concerning the splendid offering will be 
given in later issues. Watch for them. 


Singmaster Percherons are well known, 
for the Singmasters, at Keota, Iowa, have 
been breeders of Percherons for almost 
forty years and importers for twenty-five 
years. They have been strong winners at 
the International stock show, winning first 
on a colt of their own raising at the 1912 
show, as well as other good prizes. They 
now offer a large number for sale, in- 
cluding some show stallions and mares. 
Uncle Charlie has a new announcement 
of special interest to buyers this week, on 
another page. Read it and write for other 
particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


Messrs. Taylor & Jones, of Williams- 
write: “‘Among our-recent sales 
we are giad to mention the following: 
Messrs. Kelimus & Sturdivant, Clay coun- 
ty, Ill., a three-year-old imported Perche- 
ron; A. E. Leonard, Fond Lae county, 
Wis., a three-year-old imported Perche- 
ron: Messrs. Schertz & Smith, Woodford 
county, Ill, a _ three-year- old imported 
Percheron; John McCarty, Douglas coun- 
ty, Ill, a two-year-old imported Perche- 
ron, while G. W. Morgret, Christian coun- 
ty, Ill., gets two imported Percherons, 
Our horses are doing fine and business is 
good. We have a nice lot of imparted and 
American-bred draft stallions and mares 











ARNEY’S ANGUS SALE 








TO BE HELD AT THE FARM 
FOUR MILES SOUTHEAST OF 


VAN WERT, IOWA 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
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The splendid herd bull, 


is a splendid breeder. 


J. V. ARNEY, 











If you are interested in Aberdeen-Angus cattle, the market 
topping breed, and would like to buy choice stock at bargain 
prices, come to my sale February 27th. 
Black Star 2d, 
half dozen good yearling bulls. Black Star 2d is a four-year- 
old, sired by Black Dale, a show son of Black Woodlawn. 
dam is the great Blackbird cow, Blackbird Mary, by Brook- 
side Star, sire of grand champions. 

The female offering includes cows with calves at foot and 
others bred. All but his heifers are bred to Black Star 2d, who 


There are ten Blackbirds, several Trojan Ericas and the rest 
K Prides, Prides of Aberdeen and Queen Mothers. 
are in good breeding condition and will be sold on their merits. 
Write for the sale catalogue and try and be with us sale day. 


COL. 1GO and NEWLIN, Auctioneers 
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and parties who are planning to buy such 
will find here just what they are looking 
for and we guarantee the treatment you 
receive at our hands will be all you can 
expect.’ 


The veteran Clydesdale importers, Alex. 
Galbraith & Son, of DeKalb, Ill., write: 
“We have recently added to our stock 
some Clydesdales, Shires, Suffolks, Per- 
cherons and Hackneys, all of the very 
best quality and several of them promi- 
nent prize winners. We are offering these 
horses as well as our regular stock at 
very attractive prices and on easy terms. 
In buying a stallion of any breed the most 
important things for a buyer to keep in 
view are to get a horse that is sound, well 
bred and well suited for the purpose, a 
horse whose cost price is not out of pro- 
portion to his real merit and value, and 
also to get a guarantee that will prove a 
real protection in case the stallion should 
not ‘‘make good.’’ This can best be had 
from a reputable firm whose business is 
thoroughly established and whose name 
and reputation stand for something in the 
horse world. We invite a close inspection 
of our present stock, feeling confident that 
neither an unsound, inferior nor defective 
horse can be found amongst them.’ 








WRIGHT BROS.’ 


7th ANNUAL HORSE SALE 


Will be held at Walnut Avenue Farm, 4} mi. 8. E. of 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Tuesday, Mar. 4 
— head _— farm and draft horses, including 5 

tered Fre: raft mares, 1 grey registered 
French draft ales coming 3 yrs, old, brood mares 
in foal, geldings and fillies of the useful farm kind. 
Also 6 regioteree Hereford bulls. 
WRIGHT BRBOS., Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


“GEDARSIDE” 


Offers a Holstein Bull for Sale 


Here is a splendid opportunity to procure a three- 
year-old bull, one of my own breeding. whose dam {« 
one of my great producing cows. Is four-fifths white, 
large, well developed and gentle. His daughters al- 
ready in milk are giving promise of great records. 
$100 will get him. Just half what he is worth. Get 
busy before he is gone. 
Cc. A. NELSON, 


IMPORTED PERCHERONS 


Three high class stallions of good style, plenty of 
quality and Al breeders. A snap to quick buyers. 


A. H. GEROT, Riverside, lowa 


Two Clydesdale Stallions 


for sale—one 2-year-old, weight 1800 Ibs. ; ae 8-year- 
old, weight 1700 lbs. Prices right. 


E. R. COFIELD, Lee, tlinois 


NGLISH SHIRE STALLION for sale, also 
a Misseuri bred jack. Good ons ag 
Sure foal getters. Price reasonable. Address L 
CUMMINGS, Clearfield, Iowa. 





Waverly, Iowa 














Please mention this paper when writing. 








PUBLIG SALE 


REGISTERED 


PERCHERONS 


-- AND. 


MAMMOTH JACKS 
AND JENNETS 


TO BE HELD IN 


























Kirksville, Missouri 
Thursday, March 6 


20 PERCHERONS 


Imported and home-bred 


30 JACKS AND JENNETS 
A high class offering 


The Percheron offering includes a splendid 
lot imported and home-bred mares and stal- 
lions, among them prize-winners. The stal- 
lions weigh up to 2400 and there are a number 
of 1800 to 1900 pound mares and over. Among 
them are mares whose colts prove them to be 
very valuable brood mares. They are bred 
to the best of imported stallions. 


The jacks and jennets are a very desirable 
lot, and include some of the best and biggest 
that have been catalogued for sale. Most of 
the jennets are bred to Miller's Stonewall 
Jr., the highest priced jack of 191i, and some 
to Platter (15% standard), a very valuable 
1200 pound jack included in the sale. 


Write for the sale catalogue which gives de- 
tailed particulars. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Your presence at the sale will be appreciated. 


S. J. MILLER, Kirksville, Mio. 
Auctioneer, GEO. P. BELLOWS 
Kirksville is on the Des Moines branch of 


the We et and the O. K. branch of the 
C., B. & Q. Ry. 
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Admirers of the Market Topping Blacks Should Keep in Mind 


The Banner Offering of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


TO BE SOLD IN 


“Sy SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA, TUESDAY, MARCH (1TH 


By 
’ 


COMPRISING 


60 HEAD—12 BULLS, 48 FEMALES 


Consigned by JAS, WILSON, Marcus, lowa; HARRISON & HARRISON, Indianola, Neb.; J. W. McCLUNG, Neb.; M. C. WILFORD, 
Canton, Minn.; WALKER & WALKER, Cotesfield, Neb.; W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa 


Mr. Williams includes his entire herd—2O good females and 1 splendid bull, all good and of choicest breeding—mostly Black- 
birds, Trojan Ericas, and a few Prides and Queen Mothers. 
Harrison & Harrison consign 8 head—1 good Erica bull and 7 good females, including Alfalfa Queen, grand championship at | 






the recent Denver show; also her daughter, Alfalfa Queen 16th; both selling with bull calves at foot, and other attractions. 
J. W. McClung includes his 5-year-old imported herd bull, Edward Royal, a splendid breeder, sired by Elandslaage. 
M. C. Wilford sells 7 females, all bred to Banner Boy E. 146121, and due to calve this spring. 
Walker & Walker consign 2 bulls, sired by Star of Denison. 
W. J. Miller consigns a dozen head, 2 bulls and 10 females, from a herd that for many years have demonstrated its merits by 























numerous first and championship prizes at leading stock shows. breed 

This is a high class offering of ae tg, in breeding condition, to be sold on their merits. violet 
Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come where you can buy good cattle worth the money. Address ter 

Flowe 

COLS. 1G0 & SNELL, Auctioneers W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa sine 
1. 
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Red Letter Aberdeen-Ang us Cattl e Sal & 52 HEAD—10 BULLS, 42 FEMALES = 


























To be Held in Heated Sale Pavilion in — 

egge 49th 
Williamsburg, lowa County, lowa, Wednesday, March5 th ta 
Tam selling an offering at this time that is as good or better than any I ever sold,and I neversoldapoorone. Aboutadozen are sired by the grand out 
champions, Erwin ( and Black Woodlawn, anda this sale includes the last of the Black Woodlawn calves. The breeding is the very best, over thirty Chee! 
belonging to the popular Blackbird family. The c »ws and heifers include some of the best of the breed, and afl are choice. A number have calves at = Elg 
foot and others are bred. The bulls include a number of promising herd headers of the choicest breeding—several by Black Woodlawn which, are the 5ist 
last by that champion sire. Wn 
Mr. G. W. Felton of Knoxville, Ill., consigns 10 good females, 7 of them Blackbirds, 2 Ericas and 1 Queen Mothers. Cheer 
I do not believe another offering as good will be sold this year. Juno 
Write today for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Your presence will be appreciated sale day. Pg 

0 

COL. SILAS IGO, Auctioneer M. H. DONOHOE, Holbrook, lowa _ 
Kni 
Lave! 
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Lave! 
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Lave} 
Garey’s Long Wonder 156891 PEDERSON’S = 
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i d Snow 
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: un ap, oWa, ri ay; ep. Fe 
45 head royally bred big type sows and gilts, largely the get of & 
Carey’s Long Wonder 1568981, a massive boar bred by Peter In our annual offering this year we are better prepared than ever with a line of Brigt 
Mouw, with an unusual degree of quality. Others are by Big breeding matrons and gilts—numbering 40 head—to supply those who may be a 
Hudson 197007, Big Surprise, Price’s Giant and Crow s Kind in need of such. The offering is divided as follows: 15 young tried sows, 15 Mir 
and are bred for March and April litters to Carey’s Long fall yearlings and 10 spring gilts. The get of Golddust Wonder is well repre- ~ 
Wonder, Big Hudson, and a worthy son of the champion, sented. Other well known boars whose get are in the sale are Big Hadley 34, Golde 
Chief Again Price. A more useful lot of big type breeding Chief Price Again, Miller’s Tec., Miller’s Chief Price, Long King’s Enterprise Bro 
stock could scarcely be found. They will be sold without any and Ruebel’s A Wonder. They are bred for early litters to Golddust Wonder, Golde 
attempt at pampering. . ; Defender Again and Long Orange, the latter a fall boar ,by Big Orange. The san 
_ Bids sent to Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representa- offering has been successfully vaccinated for cholera with the simultaneous Jas 
tive, or to auctioneers in our care will be treated fairly. treatment, and is therefore cholera immune. Holmes Cantine will represent Forte 
Address for catalogue, Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. Ask for the catalog—it telis all. Address ane 
Colur 
COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer WILLIAM CAREY, Fonda, lowa COL. H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer C. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa Then 
rc 














At Kingsley, lowa, Thursday, March 6 


50—HEAD IN SALE—-S5SO 


There are 25 bulls, and we wish to state that we have never before offered 
their equal publicly; 19 are from 18 to 24 months old. One 4-year-old herd 
bull, Rex Dorian, by the world’s champion Dandy Rex. Rex Dorian is the 
sire of Beau Albany, that sold in our last sale for $520 to L. O. Clifford of On- 
tario, and also of best heifer in same sale. Beau Dover, a yearling herd bull, 
goes in. He was No. 1 in the Gudgel & Simpson catalog last fall and was con- 
sidered best bull. The 25 bulls are a show. of themselves. Ten are by Beau 
Elect and are something great. Twelve cows sell with calves at foot and are 
bred again—9 of the calves are bulls and are nearly of serviceable ages. Ten 
great Beau Elect two-year-old heifers bred to Bright Lord, Le by Beau Picture. 
As special attraction am listing Petonette, perhaps best living daughter of Beau 
Brummel. She has produced ten calves and will be near calving again. Her 
bulls are all at the head of good herds and several of her heifers are in best of 
show herds. Don’t miss the greatest sale of the season. Send for illustrated 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GOL. FRED REPPERT, Aut. J. A. SHADE, Kingsley, lowa 








Shadeland Hereford Sale 





FOURTH ANNUAL SALE 


Duroc Jerseys a Herefords 


On Tuesday, March (1, at Fairview 
Stock Farm, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 


There will be 40 Duroc Jerseys, all spring gilts except 5 fall 
yearlings. They are by the two good herd boars, Col. I. C.’s 
121409 and Dictator 97169. Bred tothesplendid larze 
boar, Golden Model 20th, a grandson of Golden Model 2d, ‘o 
farrow in April and latter part of March. 

We are selling 8 Hereford bulls from 15 to 24 months, e*- 
cept our herd bull, Chief Sitting Bull 144707 by Hesiod 58th, 
he a full brother to the tunkhouser great show bull, Hesiod 
29th. This has been a great breeding bull, as his get will show. 
For catalog address 


“"aucioncer” FRANK GINSBACH, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 


Auctioneer 
Holmes .Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer atthesa!¢. 
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Recent Public Sales 


/ LAWN SHORT-HORN SALE 


MEADO™.  DELY ATTENDED. 


White & Smith’s annual sale of 


Mess! 
ghort-hern cattle from the famous Mead- 
ow Lai herd, St. Cloud, Minn., held at 
Chicag February 12th,,was widely at- 

ded, end the offering was scattered 
_ “o)ifornia to Maryland. The grand 
api n heifer, Roan Queen, topped the 
ae xpected, but $1,425, the price at 
* ic! ssrs. J. G. Robbins & Son, of 
Wrrace, Ind., secured her, was not as high 
oe we thought this great show cow, 
as to (ingmaster, would go. However, 
ne pl is the highest paid at public 
uctior some time. The low price of 
= sale was $100, with a general average 
or $26 his, while not the top, is one of 
peg f recent years, and 


s| averages of 





¢ that the best young bulls had 
held for this sale, and some of 


: fers were quite young, it will »be 
ast da nice run of prices, although 
4 rs were quite conservative. Wr. 
ort ; of California, was a heavy 
puyer, getting eight head. Robert Crane, 
of ).aryiand, took several isead to the 
other = of the continent. Professor 
smith got several head for the Minnesota 
State Farm. The heaviest Iowa buyers 
were J. A. Daniels, of Williamsburg, and 
Cahill Bros., of Rockford, Iowa. Each 
<ecuring several choice ones. The other 
puyers are named in the complete list of 
sales which follows. Colonel Bellows 
opened the sale with a high compliment 
to Leslie Smith, of the firm of White & 
Smith, as @ successful cattleman and 


preeder of show cattle. 
FEMALES. 


Violet Ruby, Dec., °16; Prof. Smith 

for University of Minnesota...... $ 330 
Flower Girl 14th, Jan., '11; Wm. Cor- : 

ruthers, San Francisco, Cal....... 225 
Butterscotch and b. c., Jan., ’10; G.  _ 

H. White, Emerson, Iowa ........ 500 
Roan Queen, Oct., '09; J. G. Robbins z 

& Son Horace, Ind................ 425 
Sweet Jasamine 4th, Oct., ’10; Ewing i 

Bros., Pontiac, Ill.... 0... ere 250 
Sweet Jasamine 3d and b. c., Aug., 2 

7: J. A. Daniels, Williamsburg, Ia. 395 
Queen Gloster and c. c., Jan., °10; 

Robt. Ward, Benton, IIl.......... s 360 
Gloster Queen 2d and c. c., Sept., ’08; . 

OES ee eek ee re tne? . ae 
49th Duchess of Gloster, Nov., ’09; 

Wainwright Bros., Hughesville, Ill. 215 
50th Duchess of Gloster, Oct., '10; J. 

Pg NS ae ee ee ee ee 240 
‘Cheerful 8th, Oct.; ’10; Jas Brown, 

Re ee ice ier ih a ieee 390 
fist Duchess of Gloster, Dec., ’11; 

Wm. Corruthers ........ coscsecsee 200 
Cheerful 9th, Oct., ’11; same......... 175 
Juno of Woodhill 6th, Nov., '11; Geo. . 

Sayre. BESMGY, Sils-ss.5sjan cess 0005000 295 
Juno of Meadow Lawn, Apr., 12; J. 

A, Damtele .casecscciccccccmedacess 140 
Juno of Woodhill 4th’ Oct., ’09; A. J. 

Knuckey, Scales Mound, IIl........ 180 
Lavender Princess 7th, Feb., ’10; ® 

Jes. Brow Ge, TE. céceccvete. 250 
Lavender Princess 8th, Mar., '11; 7 

F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis... 225 
Lavender Princess 5th, Dec., ’07; ¥ 

Thos. Stanton, Wheaton, Ill..... o * “805 
Lady Dorothea 6th and c. c., Jan., 

ee pa St eee eee 330 
Queen Caroline, Apr., '12; H. G. Mc- 

Millan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 100 
Snow Queen, Jan., 11; F. W. Hard- 

RRS Nor ee ee er 350 
Heather Belle 5th, Oct., °10; D. R. 

Hanna, Ravenna, Ohio ........... 340 
Heather Belle 6th, Aug., ’11; Thos, 

MIR NONA, “cnictene 6 eeraesks + eons & since 6ie:9 250 
Dainty Duchess, Feb., ’12; G. S. 

Hunt, Clear Lake, Minn........... 165 
Meadow Lawn Duchess, Feb., °11; 

Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa ...... 200 
Princess Lovat, Dec., '06; Maasdam 

& Wheeler, Fairfield, Iowa........ 175 
Bright Star, Sept., ’07; Robt. Crane, 

RAIIINOTG, WES cick ve cdevecsc.cece . Boe 
May Blossom 9th, Oct., ’10; Univ. of 

PRU CHIMR Shes asin ocean ce wleniam 250 
May Blossom 10th, Oct., °11; Robt. 

SMMINIS Siglo Minas eaieuiaiss-cse bees 175 
Golden Sunbeam 4th, Jan., ’10; Cahill 

WOR. sca eare coe nines tame kain reece (=e 
Golden Sunbeam 2d, Sept., ’06; 

Maasdam_ & Wheeler ....... bemade 100 
Sparkling Gem and ec. ¢., Jan., 99; 

WOME) ESOROMINY Con Sc ance ic oro) s slain io bia lak 255 
Fortuna Maid, Apr., ’11; Corruthers 

in Sineiiiem 6 Outi ieeis suk sewers ane 
Fortune Teller, Mar., 12; Jas Brown 150 
Columbia 13th, Oct., °11; same ...... 200 
Theresa 3d, Oct., °10;) Wainwright 

2 ES I IL OE 155 


ee 





Violet Hedgewood, Sept., °11; Thos. 
SOR NTNIDD sacs: o.5 :o,cinnemtencia Kpissesesioss Sean 
Village Belle, Oct., ’06; A. G. Art- 


man, Elizabeth, Ill.........ee:ee..5 150 
Village Belle 2d and c. c., May, ’09; 

Nelson Stead, Aledo, ll..... ~ekece wee 
Lady Daybreak and b. c., May, ’09; 

PEP. COMME 5.0.5 66 6.05.0 dieciewieeanie sicisike. | Oe 
Lady Day Break 5th, Apr., ’11; Cor- 

SREROES TOE) ado iseceecds haces. 100 

BULLS. 

Superbus, Jan., ’°04; J. L. McMurray, 

SORT REONL, LOINEL sre 6a dies onee sees se 400 
Mayflower Cardinal, Aug., ’11; Cor- 

TUtmOre TREORN oeccsegcns ace ates ab ae 300 
Sunbeam Cliper, Sept., ’11; F. H 

Gurney, Mendota, Tih. ....cccscocves 160 
Royal Clipper, Dec., ’11; Finney & 

Johnson, Millington, Ill............ 135 
Royal Master, Apr., 12; J. R. Har- 

LOW, TEOMINCON:, TOG 66-0506 0:0:06 0:0 ee oe 310 
Master Gloster, Jan., ’12; Corruth- 

= _.. eee A ee 180 
Master Graceful, June, °12; A. G. 

PRP err Tere eee 125 
Crimson Master, June, ’12; Corruth- 

CA EOR: aie hcaiessiaisio:6; cajatae eins oaae are 180 





DORR & SONS’ POLAND CHINA SALE. 


The well-known constructive breeder, 
Mr. Henry Dorr, of Remsen, Iowa, to- 
gether with is two very able sons, sold 
one of the most valuable offerings at their 
fine home, on February 11th, that has 
ever passed through a sale ring in north- 
west Iowa. It was considered by those 
familiar with the previous Dorr sales as 
the banner offering made by this well- 
known, reliable firm. Henry Dorr has 
established a type in the eighteen or 
twenty years which he has been engaged 
in Poland China breeding that is recog- 
nized and appreciated by the best stu- 
dents of the breed. Buyers from Messrs. 
Dorr’s herd are invariably those who are 
in search of seed stock to improve their 
herds, and not for barter. Excepting two 
litters, one of fall and one of spring far- 
row, the entire offering was bred at Ever- 
green Farm. Seventeen of the catalogue 
were sired by Dorr’s Expansion, and they 
a@veraged $136.32 per head. One of them 
was the first prize fall sow at Sioux City 
last fall, and she sold for $240 to Fred 
Dralle, of South Dakota. Her litter sis- 
ter looked fully as fresh, and with some 
was the _ preference. Bruce Francisco, 
of Nebraska, took this one at $260, which 
was the top of the sale. Their dam, Ev- 
ergreen Lady, was carrying another lit- 
ter to the service of Dorr’s Expansion, 
and was one of the best buys of the 
sale. She went to John Schmeider & Son, 
of Iowa, at $175. Will A. Henry, of 
Iowa, took a fall yearling by Dorr’s Ex- 
pansion, and out of Pawnee Lady 2d, at 
$215. Henry Bros., of Iowa, were buyers 
of some of the top lots offered. <A spring 
gilt by Expander sold for $192.50, to Au- 
gust Vaupel, of Iowa, being crowded to 
this mark by Henry Bros. Colonel H. 8S. 
Duncan was at his best, and did the oc- 
casion justice by his stirring remarks. 
Colonel Benson, who is always found 
faithful to his task, was of valuable as- 
sistance about the ring. Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana and 
Iowa furnished the buyers. A complete 
list follows: No. 1, Harvey Johnson, Lo- 
gan, Iowa, $185; 2, 6, 15 and 43, Henry 
Bros., ‘Sheldon, Towa, $135, $145, $16, $75; 
3, Jas. Wiliams, Marcus, Iowa, $115; 4 
and 44, Fred Dralle, Mission Hill, S. D., 
$240, $65; 5, Bruce Francisco, Hastings, 
Neb., $260; 7, Henry Lewin, Hartford, S. 
D., $170; 9, L. E. Daley, Egan, S. D., $95; 
8 and 35, E. S. Barker, Doon, Iowa, $125, 
$70; 10, J. C. Mease, Ord, Neb., $140; 12, 
Ben Snyder, Marcus, Iowa, $140; 12%, 22, 
Lee Michaels, Springfield, S. D., $190, 
$85; 111% and 47, J. E. Adams, Webster 
City, Iowa, $132.50, $62.50; 13 and 30, Will 
A. Henry, Marcus, Iowa, $215, $85; 14, 
J. F. McDonald, Lytton, Iowa, $95; 16, 
Chas. Trinen, Remsen, Iowa, $80; 17 and 
26, Henry White, Trivoli, Ill.; $75, $67.50; 
18, A. Ofkin, Remsen, Iowa, $110; 19, E. 
T. Welbourn, Synthia, Ind., $115; 11 and 
20, Harry Dodds, Florenec, Neb., $130, 
$95; 21, W. T. McLaughlin, Manson, Iowa, 
$100; 23, C. F. Barrett Doon, Iowa, $95; 25, 
4016, Alton, Iowa, $70, 
79, 5 29 and 31, Dan Thornton, 
Lanesboro, Minn., $67.50, $80; 33, 42 and 
60, Wm. Weiss, Cherokee, Iowa, $57.50, 
$67.50, $55; 34, Geo. A. Paul, Washing- 
ton, Towa, $80; 36, E. J. Drifke, Minden, 
Iowa, $60: 37, August Vaupel, George, 
Iowa, $192.50; 38, 62, Ida Rogness, Hills, 
Minn., $105, $52.50; 40, 58, G. W. Royer, 
Kingsley, Iowa, $70, $60; 49 and 57, D. H. 
Snyder, Windom, Minn., $85, $62.50; 50, 
August Ament, Geddes, S. D., $55; 52 and 
55, Ed Helms, Remsen, Iowa, $65, $55; 54, 
Cc. F. Stortz, Kingsley, Iowa, $75; 56, G. 





W. Hartman, Rose Creek, Minn.,;~ $67.50; 
59, A. E. Folty, Storm Lake, Iowa, $67.50; 
61, J. H. Kramer, Alexandria, S, D., $80; 
63, John Schmeider & Son, Remsén, lowa, 
$175; 65, G. E. Halme, Manson, Iowa, 
62.50; 64, W. J. Bennett, Primghar, lowa, 
52.50. Sixty head sold for $6,045.50; av- 
erage, $100.75. 





WEILAND’S DUROC SALE. 

A real treat in the way of a Duroc 
Jersey offering was furnished by the 
young, enterprising breeder, Mr. R. J. 
Weiland, at his Riverside Stock Farm, 
near Canistota, S. D., February 12th. Mr. 
Weiland has made a splendid showing at 
his state fair the past few years, which 
fact has now become quite generally 
known. As a result, this sale attracted 
a liberal crowd of interested buyers, and 
that they were pleased with the offering 
is indicated by returning to Mr. Weiland 
an average of $80.13 on eevrything sold— 
forty head. With a _ single exception, 
nothing dropped below $55. The top price 
paid was $257.50, for Lot 12, a fall year- 
ling daughter of the first prize Crimson 
Chief, and out of the champion sow, 
Brighton Wonder 2d, and bred to the 
first prize Golden Model 20th. The buy- 
er was W. R. Winter, of South Dakota, 
the contending parties being Lien Bros., 
of the same state. Crimson Chief also 
sired the highest priced gilt, No. 23 of 
the catalogue. J. . Hanson was the 
buyer, at $122.50. It was a splendid of- 
fering throughout, and Mr. Weiland took 
special pains to see that comfort for all 
visitors was provided. The list follows, 
which tells the story. Colonel W. R. 
Ritchie conducted the selling: Nos. 1 and 
36, Carl Dexhauser, Spencer, 8S. D., $127.50 
and $120; 2, F. D. Peckham, Alexandria, 
S. D., $110; 3, A. M. Allen, Dolton, S. D., 
$95; 4, C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, $80; 
5, John Swenson, Windom, Minn., $72.50; 
, B. Crowell, Parker, S. D., $87.50; 7 and 
26, J. D. Gearing, Marion Junction, S. D., 
$76, $57.50; 8, Spies Bros., Valley Springs, 
S. D., $62.50; 9, Ferd Drey, Beresford, 
S. D., $72.50; 10, 15 and 18, Malloy Bros., 
Montrose, S. D., $67, $85, $65; 11, $80; 12 
= 38, W. R. Winter, Wessington Springs, 


. D., $257.50, $55; 13 (substitute), Matt. 
Welbes, Parker, S. D., $70; 14, aM, ¢ 
Ivans, Alexandria, S. D., $125; 16, A. E. 
Thomas, Hurley, ; ,* Si. 


8. ke ’ ’ . 
Moen, Imwood, Iowa, $67.50; 19, B. C., 





Graber, Marion Junction, S. D:, $70; 20, 
M. Milgard, Viborg, S. D., $72.50; 21, J. 
b. Stevens, Canistota, S. D., : » 
Wheelock & Wheelock, Fargo, N. Dak., 
$57.50; 23, J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D., 
$125.50; 24, 31, C. E. Graves, Fulton, S. 
D., $70, $61; 25, Lien Bros., Platt, S. D., 
$85; 27 and 33, Bert McDade, Canistota, 
S, D., $55, $61; 23-and 29, O. L. Branson 
& Co., Mitchell, S. D., $56,-$62; 30, B. 
Baar, Dolton, S. D., $57.50; 32, Wm. Gor- 
dno, Canistota, S: D., $77.50; 34, J. M. 
Wohlman, Bridgewater, S. D., $55; 35, 
Sando Bros., Colton, S. D., $75; 39, R. Cc. 
Veenker, George, lowa, $67.50; 40, H. 
derson, Tea, S. D., $67.50. Forty 
sold for $3,205.50; average, $80.13. 





LA DOUX’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 

The initial sale of Chester Whites held 
by Mr. F. W. LaDoux, at Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, February 13th, was a most success- 
ful one. The forty-two head selling for 
$1,875.30, or the good average of $44.65. 
Mr. LaDoux is one of Iowa’s discriminat- 
ing breeders. His selection and matings 
have been made with a view to breed im- 
provement. His present sale reflects cred- 
it to his judgment. As this herd becomes 
better known its appreciation will un- 
doubtedly increase. Col. C. C. Evans cone 
ducted the selling. Below we list those 
selling for $40 and over: No. 61, J. M. 


Tritle, Spirit Lake, Iowa, $42.50; 60, M. 
Dripps, Spencer, Iowa, $51; 59, F. A. 
Parks, Emmetsburg, Towa, $48; 54, John 
McCormick, Estherville, Iowa, $56; 30, 


Chas. Webb, Jr., Spirit Lake, Iowa, $44; 
3, John Rogers, Estherville, Iowa, $54; no 
number, H. Green, Spirit Lake, Iowa, $65; 
26, C. L. Clike, Spirit Lake, $49; 38, G. M. 
Thompson, Inwood, Iowa, $45: 22, E. H. 
Kahl, Buffalo Center, Iowa, $48; 45, W. J. 
Clark, Everly, Iowa, $40; 64, T. J. Stient- 


jes, Boyden, Iowa, $51; 96, M. Dripps, 
$57.50; 85, John Rogers, $55; 32, Waldo 
Vance, Spirit Lake, $40; 82, John Me- 
Cormick, $40; 62, J. M. Tritle, $48; 73, 


J. F. Noland, Spirit Lake, $45; 90, L. F. 
Holmes, Estherville, Iowa, $50; 66, L. F. 
Holmes, ha 55, V. R. Tritle, Spirit Lake, 
$40; 49842, E. Harker, Milford, Lowa, $3: 

, M. W. Leffelman, Sublette, IIb, $48; 
74, Ed. Albright, Hartley, Iowa, $44; 51, 
S. B. Bates, Milford, Iowa, $50; 37, John 
McCormick, $48; 95, Snyder Bros., Harris, 
Iowa, $55; 49446, C. L. Cline, $56; 31006, 
Julius Longshore, Spirit Lake, Iowa, $43. 





== BLAKE’S == 


Big Type Poland Sale 


45—Cholera Immuned Sows—45 


To be sold at the farm 5 miles southeast 
of Dallas Center and 3 miles north of 


WAUKEE (ces'mowes)y THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


25 pontine and tried sows, of the breeding, type, size and quality 
that will 


please you. 


20 spring gilts, the best we raised, and that will grow into big, 
smooth brood sows of the right type, like their dams. 

The sows are sired by and bred to the best of big type boars, includ- 
ing Columbia Chief 3d Jr.167s19,a great breeding son of Col. Chief 2d 
and Crow’s Princess by Crow’s Lad; Smooth Wonder Again 177353, 
Smooth Wonder 2d 145501, Chief Price 2d 93149, L.’s Big Bone 196615 and 
Long King 182073. The best of the older sows include the dam of the 
heed boar, Smooth Wonder 2d Jr., and her three choice yearling daugh- 


ters; also three b 
A 2d, one of the 


litter sisters, by Col. Chief 3d Jr. and out of Wonder 
st producers in herd; also Lady Chief Price, Our 
Queen 2d, and others described in the catalogue. 


The sows are cholera 


immuned, and are the kind that recommend themselves. 


Come to the sale and see what we have. 


Write today for the sale 


catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


COL. H. $. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 





R. R. BLAKE, Dallas Center, lowa 





Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


Reasonable terms. 


MANNING, IOWA 





2300 Ib. bull. 
Straight Scotch Isabella. 


heifers, 


him 


tions is Moll 


COL. 


on all corners and heavy bone. 


- There are a half dozen dau 


We are selling 20 Short-horns that are a most useful, business lot. 
these that we direct special attention. 


One is Young Ringm 


He is of the extremely rugged type and masculine in appearance. 
He is ason of our prize winning Ringmaster and out of Strathallan Beauty by New Year’s Gift—a 
5 He is not a real show bull, but one that would readily be selected as a first class sire of meat makers. 
Another is Red Scotchman, an August yearling of great breed character and finish. I have used him some on our Ringmaster 
He isason of Young Clear the Way and out of Scotch Beauty by Morning Star. 
cows, April Beauty. He is also of the Scotch Isabella family. The other is Edgmont, 24 months old, by Ringmaster and out of 
Pine Blossom 3d by Nonpareil Stamp. The females will several of them have calves at foot by Ringmaster and will be rebred to 
ghters of Ringmaster selling, a rare lot. 
In Poland-Chinas everything is of the Mouw and Miller breeding, there being 12 tried sows and 28 
01 3 D. by D.’s Longfellow, and three of her gilts. 
old Chief Price; Mollie Surprise and her 8 gilts are great. 


HOLMES CANTINE wil -epresent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale 
F. F. LUTHER, Auctioneer 


VADER’S SHORT-HORN—-POLAND-CHINA SALE 


At Churdan, lowa, Thursday, Feb. 27, 1913 


Among them are 5 bulls, 8 of which are Scotch, and it is to 
aster, a 25 months red, weighing 1750 pounds and will easily make a 
He stands on the shortest of legs, that are out 


Long Price 8d by A Wonder 107353 and out of Long Price 2d by 
aie / Gilts are by Big Sioux, a 2-year-old boar by Big Jumbo and out ofadam 
by Big Bone. Thisis asale that should interest every farmer and breeder in need of breeding stock. Ask for the catalog. Address 


GEO. M. VADER, Churdan, lowa 


«steer essseeoent 


His granddam is one of our very best 












gilts. Among the attrac- 











Owe es omen saweee 





870 (58) 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





Feb. 21, 1913, 








Holbert Horse Importing Company 


The World’s Greatest Importing Establishment 


———— 








Percherons, Belgians, Shires, 
French Goachers, Hackneys 


Big ton black and grey Percherons our specialty—Blacks, black-greys, steel-greys and dapple-greys. 
Royal Belgians—We import more Belgian stallions than any other firm in the U. S. 


roans, chestnuts and blacks. 
Shires—The best that old England produces. 


We have at any time of the year more big, ton, high class Percheron and Belgian stallions than any 


other firm in the U.S. 


If your neighbor is thinking of buying a stallion, send us his name and address and we will mail you free a beautiful lithograph 
of our premises suitable for framing, showing 200 head of stallions. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor and Manager, 










German and 


Bays, browns, 





GREELEY, IOWA 




















Trumans’ Champion Stud 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares, Percherons and Bel- 
gians to Suit the Most Critical Buyers, Hackneys 
of Richest Breeding and Strongest Individuality 


Fifth 1912 importation of Shire and Percheron and 
Belgian stallions arrived October 28th. Thirty-four years in 
the business and not one dissatisfied customer. ‘‘Our prices 
are the lowest.’’ Send for our handsomely illustrated catalog. 
Imported Shire and Percheron mares for sale. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 









































IS YOUR TIME VALUABLE? 


IF SO, SEE THE 


Imported Percheron Stallions and Mares 


NOW IN THE BARNS OF 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska Co., lowa 


Fremont is 91 miles west of Burlington, 70 miles 
southeast of Des Moines, 180 miles west of Peoria, Ill., 
on C. B. & Q., and M. & St. L. Rys. 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons—Belgians —Shires 


My two-year- 

















My November importation is ready for business. 


olds are weighing 1860 to 2000 Ibs.; three-year-olds and over. 1900 to 
2250 Ibs. They are high class and sound. I am making prices that 
sell. I will pay any man’s expenses who can say he is disappointed 
in the size and quality of my horses. 75 head to select from. Write 


your wants. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the borse parade. 
EXPERIENCED GROOM WANTED 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 




















LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIAN EMPORIUM 


150 Stallions, Mares and Colts, Imp. and Home Bred 


All are in fine shape and comprise the be&t lot of stallions I ever imported. All colors and 
ages from 1 to 5-year-olds. Some were prize winners in the old country, and a more drafty, better 
boned lot, with as much quality cannot be founc anywhere else in America. Also a few imported 
Percherons. 

Farms located 2 miles east of Fairfax, 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, and 3 miles west Lefebure 
Crossing on the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Interurban. Notiiy me and I will meet you at Interurban 
or Fairfax. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 

-NRY. importations—supply never allowed to run low. Write for illustrated catalog. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, Linn County, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Are as Familiar as a Household Word 


Present stock unsurpassed by any compet- 
itors for quality, action, size, substance, 
style or fashionable breeding. 


PRICES VERY MODERATE 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


By far the oldest and largest Clydesdale 
importers in the United States, and the only 
firm in the west owning an International 
champion. 























































a] W. A. Hale, Anamosa, lowa 


Importer and Breeder of 


PERGHERONS iow: on 


HOME BRED 
46 al EAD 20 stallions and 26 mares 
to select from—all ages and all 
good. A new importation, which I personally selected. 
arrived last October. A VERY SELECT LOT that were 
bought right and will be sold right. Address as above, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


GHAMPLIN BROS., GLINTON, IA. 


BIG BONED IMPORTED 


Percherons and Belgians 


YOU Want a First-Class Young Draft Stallion 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
We are showing some of the greatest specimens in the two leading 
breeds. Our new, personally selected, big, sound, rugged drafters, with 
weight, quality, finish, style, true action, and the very choicest of breed- 
ing, will appeal to the breeders wanting to produce real draft horses. 


A Few Choice Mares—Percherons, Belgians, Shires 


Barns intown. Prices and terms will suit you. Come and see for 
yourselves. Book on application. 







































IMPORTED PERCHERON, BELGIAN AND SHIRE 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


The best specimens of these breeds can be found in our 
barns at the present time. We sell under a safe guar- 
antee and can protect the buyer from loss for the full 
purchase price. Write or come and see us. We can 
save you money. 


TAYLOR & JONES,sox 75 Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Ill. 



































C. F. Singmaster, Keota, Keokuk County, lowa 


Importer and Breeder of 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


The only place in America where you can get imported Percheron fillies and mares, either f 
cash, on time, or on sharing terms to be paid for in colts. Nowhere in the whole world has suc 
offering been made tothe public. Come and see my fillies and mares. I have fillies coming 2 4 
years and mares coming 4, 5 and 6 years. No old ones. Those of suitable age have been mated wit 
our best stallions, and many of them are safe in foal. Come to Keota, where the first prize Interna- 
tional colts are raised. We also have stallions, both imported and American bred, coming 2 ye 4", 
that have been blemished in different ways that we offer at half price. These blemishes wil! 0 
breed in the colts. We have sound ones at better prices. 





























I HAVE AS FINE A LINE OF 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


in both imported and American bred, and imported Percheron and Belgian mares, as can be found 
anywhere. I believe I can quote lower prices to customers than any other importer, for the reason that I 
am selling a large number of jacks as well as stallions and mares, and can therefore live on a smaller margin 
of profit. To parties who are wanting imported mares I believe I can show better mares than they can find 
anywhere and at the lowest prices consistent with the quality offered. I want to sell 100 jacks and stallions 
within the next thirty days and will give especial bargains to those who will come and buy from me within 
that time. It is to every person’s interest who wants a jack, stallion or mare to come to see me before buying. 


W. L. UeCLOW, Cedar Rapids Jack and Stallion Importing Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 








Percheron and BelgianHorses 


imported and American Bred 


The Ton Kind—Real Draft Stallions. 
If you are in the market come and see us. Barn right in town. 


W. E. PRICHARD & SONS, Ottawa, Illinois 















